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Beyond the origin 


This issue of Nature anticipates next year's bicentenary of Charles Darwin's birth and the 150th 
anniversary of On The Origin of Species. We begin here with a look 50 years into the future. 


the geneticist Theodosius Dobzhansky wrote in 

1973. “It is a process that began some 10 billion 
years ago and is still under way.’ The realization that the 
processes of biological creation are at once unspeakably 
old, and in continuous play around us, is me of the greatest 
discoveries of history. And yet this discovery — unlike that 
unceasing and ancient creation itself — can be assigned a well-defined 
and comparatively recent origin in the mid-nineteenth century. 

Ideas on the transmutation of forms and the evolution of life have 
a long history; so, indeed, do Charles Darwin's personal views on the 
matter, which have provided historians with grist for many mills. (For 
Nature’s Darwin coverage in this issue, see page 295, and online at 
www.nature.com/darwin.) But the way in which Darwin put together 
evidence and argument in On the Origin of Species marked a definitive 
break, and an undeniable beginning. The book, 149 years old this 
week, provided for the first time a way of reconciling life’s past and 
present — a way to explain both the staggering diversity of life and 
its fundamental unity. 

That view of life has been enriched and strengthened in the interven- 
ing century and a half, and will continue to be so. But the coming dec- 
ades could also see Darwin's purview expanded in fundamental ways. 
The discovery of the universality of the genetic code in the 1960s — the 
same in elephants and E. coli, as the French molecular biologist Jacques 
Monod famously put it — magnificently bore out Darwin's view that 
life is united in a canmon descent. But that need not remain the case. 

One distinct possibility is that evidence of life beyond Earth will 
be found by detecting tell-tale features in the spectra of planets orbit- 
ing other stars. Although astronomers are hardly likely to be able 
to observe variation and evolution of that life in the next 50 years, 
detection alone could provide insight into the frequency of life’s origi- 
nation. And that, in turn, could help illuminate how life came to be 


// C reation is not an event that happened in 4004 bc,” 
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on Earth — a problem that classical Darwinism is hard 
put to answer. 

Aneven more likely development is that life will be created 
de novo here on Earth. The first experiments in whole-organ- 
ism synthetic biology, such as the synthetic mycoplasma 
being worked on at the J. Craig Venter Institute in Rockville, 
Maryland, will cleave quite closely to the designs already 
developed by natural selection. But there are already schemes for going 
further — for using different genetic codes, for example. Although the 
synthesis of complex organisms might remain the stuff of fantasy for 
some time (see page 310), new ways of 
building self-replicating, one-genome, 
one-cell organisms seem quite plau- 
sible. The development of creatures 
born from an idea, not an ancestor, will 
undoubtedly provide new insights into 
evolution, not least because the proclivi- 
ties of such creatures to evolve will need 
to be kept in check. 

By the time the 200th birthday of On the Origin of Species is 
celebrated, the life under study by science may well no longer be 
united by common ancestry in the way that all life is today. In that 
sense, Darwin's view of the world will have been superseded. But 
whether that life exists around another star or in a bioreactor, it 
will still evolve, if given leave to, according to the simple and awe- 
inspiring algorithms of natural selection. 

The essay of Dobzhansky’s quoted earlier bears the now-famous title 
“Nothing in biology makes sense except in the light of evolution” That 
is so close to being an analytical truth — a necessary implication of 
what life itself is — that we can be certain it will continue to be true into 
the future. But that certainty in no way limits the diversity and sheer 
wonder of what we will find on the voyage that Darwin began. rT] 


“Creatures born 
from an idea, not 

an ancestor, will 
undoubtedly provide 
new insights into 
evolution.” 


Call to action 


European scientists who support neuroscience 
research on primates should tell their politicians why. 


n 1996, Giacomo Rizzolatti and his colleagues at the University 
of Parma in Italy published a finding that many neuroscien- 
tists regard as a landmark. By means of electrodes inserted into 
the inferior frontal cortex of macaque monkeys, they discovered 
neurons that responded not only to the monkeys’ own actions but 
also to similar actions the subjects observed in other monkeys. 
There is strong suggestive evidence of similar ‘mirror neurons’ in 
humans. Such neurons, now thought to have a role in understanding 


others’ behaviour and emotions, have stimulated a great deal of fun- 
damental research, as well as hypotheses relating to several cognitive 
disorders, including autism. 

No grants committee could have foreseen the relevance of these 
fundamental primate experiments to human pathologies. That is 
precisely why a new directive proposed by the European Commis- 
sion earlier this month requires action by anyone who thinks such 
research to be desirable. 

The directive’s intent, laudable in principle, is to introduce a new 
baseline of regulation of the use of animals in research across the 
27 member countries of the European Union (EU). Standards of care 
currently vary greatly across the member states. So the draft directive 
would enforce on every lab a level of regulation already implemented 
in the countries most protective of research animals’ interests. Such 
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a reform is certainly needed. And indeed, although there is as yet no 
schedule for discussion and possible amendment by the European 
Parliament, it seems likely that a directive in some form will sooner or 
later be agreed by the parliament and the EU Council of Ministers. 

For now, however, the urgent question facing the research 
community concerns the exact form that the directive will eventu- 
ally take. As currently worded, it poses an immediate and substantial 
threat to neuroscience research and to the very benefits to human 
and animal health that the document says it wishes to support. In 
particular, it imposes major new restrictions on invasive research 
using primates. For any primate-research proposal to be approved, 
it would have to be shown that no alternative species might serve, 
and that there is relevance to serious diseases or conditions, or to 
species preservation. 

Applied research is mostly carried out in species such as rats or 
mice for nearly all diseases, including neurological or psychiatric 
disease. Primates are instead important for more basic research 
— finding out how the brain works. Most of the labs carrying out 
invasive research on monkeys in Europe, by recording directly 
from single neurons, for example, study neurobiological aspects of 


consciousness such as attention, or decision-making, or how signals 
are coded in the brain. 

Primates such as macaque monkeys are essential for such work 
given the similarity of their brains to our own. If we dort under- 
stand how brains function in health we will not come close to 
finding out how to fix brains in disease. It is hard to imagine how 
brain prosthetics and brain-machine interfaces, which are tantaliz- 
ingly close to realization, could be properly developed without the 
support of fundamental primate studies. 

The current wording of the directive’s text could allow a broad 
permissive interpretation if an ethics committee decided that very 
basic research was indeed a prerequisite to finding cures to dis- 
ease. But in the prevailing climate that seems all too unlikely. It is 
essential, therefore, that any directive clearly and explicitly permits 
fundamental research on non-human primates other than great apes. 
It is also essential that Europe's researchers contact their European 
Parliament members (MEPs) to tell them as much. They can be found 
here: http://tinyurl.com/5k32uf. MEPs will certainly be hearing from 
opponents to such research. In politics, the number of voices raised 
does matter. a 


Stem-cell futures 


Inthe changed political climate, US agencies can 
provide a new kind of leadership. 


elect Barack Obama will move quickly after his inauguration 

on 20 January to lift the Bush administration’s restrictions on 
federal funding for human embryonic stem (ES) cell research. That 
will be good news for American scientists, if only because they will 
no longer have to decide between the human ES cell lines best able 
to answer their questions and the lines for which they can receive 
federal funds. But perhaps the biggest advantage is that their most 
important funding agency, the US$29-billion National Institutes of 
Health (NIH), can now start to lead from the front. 

The agency has a lot of catching up to do. Since 9 August 2001, 
when President George W. Bush declared that federal funding could 
only support work with human ES cell lines already in existence, the 
NIH has largely had to sit on the sidelines while others stepped in to 
fill the gap. Several US states launched their own initiatives for fund- 
ing stem-cell research, complete with peer-review panels and regula- 
tory policies. Meanwhile, in a mirade of organization and diplomacy, 
the International Stem Cell Forum, a working group chaired by the 
UK Medical Research Council, coordinated scientists across 11 coun- 
tries to thoroughly compare and characterize some five dozen ES cell 
lines, only a few of which could be studied using NIH funds. 

Indeed, many of the state, private and international organizations 
operating during the agency’s (relative) absence from the field now 
have experience and expertise that the NIH lacks — not to mention 
the capacity and willingness to perform tasks that once might have 
gone to the NIH by default. 

Given this reality, the post-20 January NIH should not expect 


G iven his campaign promises, it seems likely that US President- 
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to take on the kind of primary leadership role for stem cells that it 
took for projects such as the Human Genome Initiative. But the 
agency can take the lead in coordinating and facilitating the many 
stem-cell programmes that are already under way. 

As an example, consider the legal complications that can 
sometimes bedevil research collaborations trying to work across 
international borders — or even across state lines. Researchers joke 
that some collaborations require as many lawyers as scientists. The 
NIH could do much to simplify matters, particularly in helping states 
to ensure that human stem-cell lines are derived and used under 
ethical guidelines, induding informed consent. 

The NIH could also take responsibility for pushing forward the 
often tedious work needed to address essential questions. How 
many ES cells would it take to cause a 


tumour? How can animals be used to "The NIH should not 
predict the behaviour of transplanted expect to take on 
cells? When is a cell pluripotent, and the kind of primary 


to what extent does the pluripotent 
state vary? 

Before the NIH can pitch in, how- 
ever, it needs to stand back. The agency 
should review the portfolio of research 
it already funds to learn where particular effort is needed to push 
through translational barriers; it should look for fundamental biologi- 
cal questions where progress might have been slowed by researchers 
shying away from ES cell research. To get this insight, the NIH must 
reach out to other governmental and private programmes promoting 
stem-cell research to discover which strategies have been most suc- 
cessful. Those entities, some of which tirelessly tout their successes in 
public, must also be willing to reveal their mistakes and limitations. 
With this knowledge in hand, the NIH can then decide how to foster 
existing efforts, what new projects to establish, and how it can guide 
scientists in its own labs to fill in the gaps. 7 


leadership role for 
stem cells that it took 
for other projects.” 
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Whiff of danger 


Anim. Behav. doi:10.1016/j.anbehav.2008.08.022 
(2008) 

The house finch (Carpodacus mexicanus) has 
joined the short list of birds that can smell, 
apparently using this sense to detect predators. 

Timothy Roth and his colleagues at 
Indiana State University in Terre Haute 
placed 51 wild finches in endosures in 
which food sat in ventilation gaps. For two 
days, unscented air streamed through these 
gaps and the finches happily moved into the 
airflow to eat. Roth and his team then gently 
blew air over cat faeces, rabbit faeces or water 
before wafting it into the enclosures. 

Both faecal odours reduced the amount of 
time the finches spent at feeders. The effect 
was strongest for cat scent, suggesting that 
finches can tell a predator from its poo. 


Flags and drag 


Phys. Rev. Lett. 101, 194502 (2008) 

Professional cyclists can reduce their 

drag by following close behind the rider in 
front. Counterintuitively, downstream flags 
feel more drag than those flapping in front 
of them. 

Leif Ristroph of Cornell University in 
Ithaca, New York, and Jun Zhang of New York 
University in New York City simulated one- 
dimensional flags by tethering tiny threads 
in a flow of soap film (pictured below). The 
upstream thread's flapping was constrained 
by the proximity of the fixed flagpole’ — the 
leading portion — of its downstream partner. 
Meanwhile, the downstream flag was caught 
in the leader's oscillating wake. 


Honey trap 


J. Am. Chem. Soc. 130, 15242-15243 (2008) 
A nanoparticle with antibody-like binding 
activity has been created by a group of 
researchers led by Kenneth Shea of the 
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Quick change 


Nature Genet. doi:10.1038/ 
ng.253 (2008) 
By mutating just two genes, 


evolved from annuals, but 
genetic changes that can 
cause this switch had not 
been identified. Siegbert 


the species flowers. 

Mutants with dysfunctional 
forms of both genes formed 
woody stems and structures 


researchers in Belgium have Melzer of Ghent University resembling dormant buds. 
turnedaslender annual plant — and his colleagues studied These buds awakened 
(inset) into a bushy, woody Arabidopsis thaliana with periodically, producing 


perennial (main picture). 
Perennials have repeatedly 


University of California, Irvine. Their plastic 
antibody attaches to a specific biological 
molecule — the honeybee toxin, melittin, 
which is composed of 26 amino acids. 

The authors took a selection of acrylamide 
monomers containing chemical groups that 
bind to different portions of melittin, and 
linked these into a polymer using the target 
as a template. Crosslinking the monomers 
generated particles 30-40 nanometres in 
diameter, making the fruits of their labour 
comparable in size as well as binding activity 
to a real antibody. Molecules such as this 
might one day be injected into the blood, 
adding new sensors or antidotes to the 
immune system's armoury. 


Silent guide 


Cell 135, 649-661 (2008) 

A whole-genome scan of the mouse has 
revealed where to find the protein H2AZ, 
which influences gene expression. It’s attached 
to the on/off switches’ of genes that are 
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mutations in soc7 and ful, 
which both regulate when 


several waves of growth anda 
longer lifespan. 


important in embryonic development and 
tends to accompany the ‘polycomb group’ 
protein Suz12, which does a similar job. 
Laurie Boyer of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in Cambridge and her 
co-workers report that H2AZ can be found 
at 8% of these switches, or promoter regions, 
of protein-coding genes in embryonic stem 
cells. Their gene-silencing experiments 
showed that H2AZ is needed br embryonic 
stem cells to become specialized; specifically, 
the protein must be redistributed around the 
genome before the cells can acquire a fate. 


Missing no more 


Astrophys. J. 688, 277-289 (2008) 
Rest assured, astronomers: the missing 
satellite galaxies of the Milky Way are there 
— they just haven't been discovered yet, 
according to calculations by Erik Tollerud of 
the University of California, Irvine, and his 
colleagues. 

Models that aim to capture how the 
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clumpiness of dark matter has changed since 
the Big Bang suggest that the Milky Way 
should have hundreds, if not thousands, of 
neighbouring nuggets of dark matter thick 
enough for faint dwarf galaxies to form in 
them. But only 20 or so of these galaxies have 
been spotted. 

By assessing the limits of the Sloan Digital 
Sky Survey, Tollerud and his co-workers 
have found that the number of known dwarf 
galaxies is consistent with the number of 
nearby dark-matter clumps predicted by 
models. 


NANOTECHNOLOGY 


Super speakers 


Nano. Lett. doi: 10.1021/nl802750z (2008) 

Imagine a loudspeaker that is bendy, 
transparent and stretches to twice its length 
without breaking or changing the intensity of 
the sound it amplifies. This is what Kaili Jiang 
and Shoushan Fan of Tsinghua University 

in Beijing, China, and their colleagues have 
made. By attaching one of their prototype 
films to the screen of an iPod they have used 
it to play sound from the device. 

The invention exploits the thermoacoustic 
effect, which was first realized in the 
nineteenth century with the platinum 
thermophone. The effect describes what 
happens when a material is heated and 
cooled, thus expanding and contracting the 
air around it, which creates sound waves. The 
film on the researchers’ iPod generates sound 
260 times more efficiently than this historical 
gadget because the sheets of parallel carbon 
nanotubes of which it is composed heat up 
and transfer heat to air faster. 


CHEMISTRY 
Snip it with zinc 


J. Am. Chem. Soc. doi:10.1021/ja801794t (2008) 
The covalent bonds that string DNA’s 
nucleotide subunits together are tough, so 
breaking them requires high temperatures or 
a catalyst. Now Fabrizio Mancin and Paolo 
Scrimin at the University of Padova in Italy 
and their colleagues describe how to make a 
DNA-cleaving catalyst that works 100 times 
faster than one of the most efficient synthetic 
alternatives. 

Their method relies on self-assembling 
sulphur-containing ligands. These are spread 
across a surface of gold nanoparticles and 
attach many zinc-based catalysts to each 
nanoparticle. Because this generates many 
catalytic sites close together, the substance 
can cut both strands of DNA at the same 
point, which enzymes find easy but artificial 
catalysts have not previously managed. 


MICROBIOLOGY 


The one and only 


Science 322, 1110-1112 (2008) 

All previously discovered cyanobacteria 

can use water as an oxygen donor in 
photosynthesis, producing molecular oxygen 
as a by-product. But Jonathan Zehr at the 
University of California, Santa Cruz, and his 
colleagues have found one that can't. 

The new cyanobacterium, known as 
UCYN-A, has not been cultured, although 
significant parts of its DNA have been 
sequenced. It lacks photosystem II, which 
is necessary for water splitting, but retains 
photosystem I, in canmon with light-fuelled 
but non-oxygen-producing green sulphur 
bacteria. UCYN-A does not fix carbon dioxide 
into carbohydrates, but it does fix nitrogen. 
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ZOOLOGY 


Sex with a twist 


Biol. Lett. doi:10.1098/rsbl.2008/0528 (2008) 
The direction in which a snail's shell twists 
affects much more than the animal's 
appearance. Angus Davison and his 
colleagues at the University of Nottingham, 
UK, have shown that the ‘handedness’ of 
great pond snail shells corresponds to the 
handedness of their courtship. 

When hermaphrodites of the species 
Lymnaea stagnalis mate with each other, 
one takes a ‘male role’ by climbing onto the 
other and circling (pictured above) before 
copulation. All 46 dextral males studied by 
Davison’ team circled anticlockwise during 
courtship; all but one of 48 sinistral snails 
circled clockwise. 

The researchers say that sinistral snails 
tend to have mirror-image brains, so the 
handedness of their behaviour is probably 
a direct consequence of the handedness of 
their brains. This probably also dictates the 
direction of twist in their shells. 
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JOURNAL CLUB 


Jagadeesh Bayry 
INSERM, Paris 


Animmunologist applauds a 
protein that prunes intolerant 
white blood cells. 


Spreading tolerance is a worthy 
cause. In the body, newly made 
white blood cells are rendered 
tolerant to the many thousands 

of native proteins. But, like any 
complex process, this one is 

not foolproof, and when it goes 
wrong intolerant white cells cause 
autoimmune disease. 

One way that the tolerance- 
spreading system can fail is by not 
having enough ‘field agents’ to pick 
off intolerant dissenters. Regulatory 
T lymphocytes (T,,,), a type of white 
blood cell, are these field agents. 
They find and suppress other white 
cells that react to healthy parts of 
the body. Although it is known that 
people with low T,,, levels tend to 
have autoimmune diseases, how 
the cells function has been unclear. 
Recently, however, researchers in 
Japan shed light on this mystery. 

Kajsa Wing, now at the 
Karolinska Institute in Stockholm, 
and her colleagues focused on 
the protein CTLA-4, which is 
preferentially expressed by T,,, cells 
and forms part of a rheumatoid 
arthritis drug called Abatacept. 
They bred mice without CTLA-4 
onthe surface of their T,.. cells. The 
animals appeared healthy until 
maturity, then quickly developed 
autoimmunity. So CTLA-4 is 
needed for the field-agent system to 
operate, and merely expressing it in 
smaller quantities on other sorts of 
white blood cell isn’t enough. Wing 
et al. then discovered that CTLA-4 
ON Treg Cells interacts with and 
diminishes two proteins, CD80 and 
CD86, on the surface of dentritic 
cells, which show other white cells 
what to hunt (K. Wing et al. Science 
322, 271-275; 2008). 

All of this confirms that CTLA-4 
should provide a means of 
treating autoimmune diseases. 
Blocking CTLA-4 should improve 
the capacity of dendritic cells to 
present dangerous native cells to 
the immune system. Clinical trials 
for cancer treatments that do just 
that are already under way. Now we 
have a clearer idea how they work. 


Discuss this paper at http://blogs. 
nature.com/nature/journalclub 
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Nuclear renaissance plans 
hit by financial crisis 


Role of fission in fighting climate change looks likely to wane. 


Frozen global credit markets 
and the prospect of a pro- 
longed economic recession are 
threatening the resurgence of 
nuclear power that has been 
touted by governments and 
industry around the world. 

The growing difficulties in 
attracting investment may prevent nuclear 
power from playing a significant role in the 
fight against climate change. A global energy 
outlook published on 12 November by the 
International Energy Agency, an intergov- 
ernmental organization that guides energy 
policy, called for an 80% increase in the world’s 
current nuclear capacity by 2030 in order to 
keep global carbon dioxide levels from rising 
above 450 parts per million. 

That would require bringing some 25 new 

reactors online every year between now and 
2030, five times the current rate of construction, 
according to Matthew Bunn, a nuclear-policy 
expert at Harvard University. 
Given the bleak financial out- 
look and the limited produc- 
tion capabilities of power-plant 
vendors, “nuclear can no longer 
support climate-change needs 
and targets’, he says. 

The global downturn means that many utility 
companies will be “pressing the pause button” 
on new nuclear plans, says John Gilbertson, 
who tracks financing for nuclear projects as 
a managing director for the New York-based 
brokerage firm Goldman Sachs. “Markets 
right now are less receptive and capital is more 
expensive,’ he says. “Every one of these com- 
panies is going through a massive gut-check” 
Indeed, the French nuclear supplier Areva 
has told Nature that it expects orders for new 
nuclear power stations to slow, particularly in 
the United States, where utility companies have 
applied to the government's Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission to build seven Areva reactors. 
But those have yet to translate into confirmed 
orders with the French company. 

Even before the crisis, commercial financ- 
ing was probably not available in the United 
States “at any price” without some government 
incentives, according to Joe Turnage, a senior 
vice-president for strategy at UniStar Nuclear 
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Energy, a consortium seeking to build new 
nuclear plants in Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
New York state. 

But what was a tough task before the down- 
turn is becoming almost impossible in the 
global recession, according to Mycle Schneider, 
an independent nuclear consultant based in 
Paris. Nuclear-parts suppliers are unlikely to 
expand production, and private utility compa- 
nies — which must provide billions in invest- 
ment for new plant construction — have seen 
their stocks battered in recent weeks. Together 
with a shortage of skilled labour, the slowdown 
means that over the next decade ‘the industry 
will not even be able to replace the units being 
shut down because of ageing’, predicts Schneider. 


Missing targets 
The bleak economic outlook makes it even 
less likely that nuclear will contribute to meet- 
ing governments’ greenhouse-gas emission 
targets. 
Britain, for example, is 
about to establish in law a 
commitment to an 80% reduc- 
tion in greenhouse-gas emis- 
sions, compared with 1990 
levels, by 2050 (see Nature 
456, 13; 2008). To achieve 
those figures would require roughly doubling 
the current number of nuclear plants in Britain 
to about 40 by 2025, according to David King, 
director of the Smith School of Enterprise and 
the Environment at the University of Oxford, 
UK, and formerly UK chief scientific adviser. 
King believes the target is still achievable, 
but John Large, an independent, London- 
based nuclear consultant, disagrees. The short- 
ages in nuclear-plant components created by 
the downturn will make a radical expansion 
impossible, he predicts. Consequently, “I sus- 
pect we're going to miss our carbon targets”. 
The outlook, of course, varies from country 
to country. Some developing nations, notably 
China, are rolling out major expansions in 
nuclear capacity. China is planning to more 
than quadruple its present nuclear output, 
with a stated goal of 40 gigawatts of installed 
capacity by 2020. Because this is funded 
directly by the government, it is less likely 
to be affected by the current credit crunch. 
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But in many other countries where power 
markets are in various stages of deregulation, 
utilities must raise billions from investors 
to build a new plant, even though they are 
being helped by subsidies and incentives from 
governments. 

With private investors running scared, gov- 
ernment financing is becoming ever more vital. 
For example, the United States Enrichment 
Corporation (USEC), which enriches ura- 
nium fuel for nuclear reactors, announced on 
4 November that the credit crunch may force it 
to delay opening the US$3.5-billion American 
Centrifuge Plant in Piketon, Ohio. The plant is 
one of the few nuclear facilities in the United 
States that is currently under construction, and 
was expected to begin operation in 2010. 

Although the company was ho ping to 
receive federal loan guarantees, it was also 
seeking private investment in the project. “The 
credit market situation simply makes that more 
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Construction of new nuclear power plants is expected to slow as the global recession starts to bite. 


difficult,” says USEC spokeswoman Elizabeth 
Stuckle. With private investment so scarce, the 
company hopes that $2 billion in loan guaran- 
tees from the government will fill the gap. 

UniStar also hopes to secure guarantees 
from the US government, so that it can take 
out affordable loans from the Federal Financ- 
ing Bank, a government corporation that over- 
sees borrowing from the US Treasury. Together 
with incentives from France and Japan, which 
will supply parts for the new reactors, Turnage 
believes his consortium can begin construc- 
tion of a 1,600-megawatt reactor in Maryland 
in mid-2009. Even in the current turmoil, “our 
best judgement now is that they’re a compel- 
ling investment’, he says. 

How compelling such an investment appears 
will depend enormously on the policies 
of President-elect Barack Obama, who has 


advocated a cap-and-trade system to regulate 
carbon dioxide emissions, although without a 
specific commitment to nuclear energy to help 
reach those goals. 

Schneider says he is still sceptical about 
whether a new wave of nuclear power can really 
get off the ground. “There are loads of plans, 
but the situation has worsened considerably,’ 
he says. “It's not going to happen.” 

However, King notes that major public- 
works projects are one way for governments to 
prime their economies. The economic down- 
turn shouldn't necessarily slow down nuclear 
expansion, he says, “provided that the heads of 
state get it right”. 

Geoff Brumfiel 

For more coverage of what the global financial 
crisis means for science, visit www.nature.com/ 
financialcrisis 
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Web data 
predict flu 


Two new studies hint at the public-health and 
research potential of mining the data created 
as people search the web. Both teams have 
successfully detected the onset of US seasonal 
flu epidemics, by extracting patterns of 
flu-related search terms from the billions of 
queries stored by Google and Yahoo. 

The work tested the hypothesis that 
people will more frequently search the 
Internet using flu-related terms when they 
get sick. One group used Google’s search- 
query logs, the other Yahoo's. Together they 
generated strikingly concordant findings: 
patterns of searches matched almost 
perfectly with official flu surveillance data 
— and often weeks in advance of these. 

The Yahoo research’, done in conjunction 
with researchers at the University of Iowa in 
Iowa City and Harvard University, manually 
selected keywords for testing such as ‘flu or 
‘influenza while eliminating confounding 
terms such as ‘aviar or ‘bird. 

The researchers compared the relative 
frequency of the search terms, between 2004 
and 2008, with weekly national data on the 
standard surveillance indicators of flu — 
positive viral isolates and flu mortality rates. 
“We found that we could explain weekly 
variation in seasonal influenza one to three 
weeks in advance of cultures, and five weeks 
in advance of mortality,’ says Philip Polgreen, 
an epidemiologist at the University of Iowa. 

The Google research, in collaboration 
with the US Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC), modelled combinations 
of terms to find best fits against weekly CDC 
data from between 2003 and 2007. It then 
created and tested predictive models against 
the number of influenza-like cases reported 
by the CDC physician surveillance network 
during the 2007-08 flu season”. The models 
based on best-fit terms, the researchers 
claim, were “consistently one to two weeks 
ahead” of the CDC surveillance reports. 

Although search-term analyses could 
not replace surveillance monitoring — they 
could be prone to false alarms, and do not 
provide key information found through 
recording case numbers and viral isolates — 
they could supplement existing methods. 

In particular, using logs of billions of search 
queries is fast, cheap and seems to yield good 
time and spatial resolution, at least down to 
the state level. Google.org, the company’s 
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philanthropic arm, has turned its 
findings into Google Flu Trends, 
a free daily flu forecast for the 
United States. It plans to roll out 
the service to other countries, 
languages and diseases. 

“Google Flu Trends nicely 
illustrates both the broad 
coverage and fine-grained 
detail that one can get from 
search-engine query-log data,’ 
says Jon Kleinberg, a specialist 


Influenza-like illnesses (%) 


TRACKING THE FLU 


The relative frequency of flu-related keywords in Google searches closely tracks flu 
statistics in the US mid-Atlantic region as monitored by government officials. 


— Google flu trends 
= Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention data 


anticipated, around a week in 
advance, the official Canadian 
FluWatch reports’ — for a total 
monitoring cost per season of 
about Can$364 (US$295). 

The Google and Yahoo work 
shows that real-time electronic 
data can improve on government 
data, says Marshall Van Alstyne, 
an expert on information 
economics at Boston University 
in Massachusetts. “No doubt, it 


in network analysis at Cornell 0) 
University in Ithaca, New York. 

Scientists have only begun to 
scratch the surface of the potential of large 
web data sets — often because companies are 
reluctant to share their data because of both 
real and perceived privacy concerns, says 
David Lazer of the John F. Kennedy School 
of Government at Harvard University. “It is 
difficult to get access to such data, and so it 
should be, because there are confidentiality 
issues,” he says. In the flu-prediction case, 


T T T T 
2004 2005 2006 2007 
the data used were large pooled aggregates 
of search-term frequencies, from which it 
would be impossible to obtain information 
on individuals’ searches. 

In 2006, lacking access to Google 
databases, Gunther Eysenbach of the 
University of Toronto took out a Google 
Ad that pointed users searching for flu- 


related terms to a flu educational website. 


presages a trend toward leading 
rather than lagging indicators 

for other socially important 
phenomena,’ he says. That might even include 
the credit crisis, he says — because banks’ 
own activities give them better and earlier 
data on macroeconomic trends than those 
that government agencies can collect. a 
Declan Butler 
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Gene testing of embryos needs guiding 


Couples might soon use the 
technologies sold by personal- 
genomics companies to choose the 
genetic make-up of their children. 

Last week, at a meeting of the 
American Society for Reproductive 
Medicine in San Francisco, 
California, researchers cautioned 
that they do not yet advocate this 
use of genetic tests. But as the 
technology advances, consumer 
demand is likely to overwhelm 
societal ethical qualms. “If people 
think they can make their babies 
healthier at year one, year two, 
or in utero, they will do it," says 
Jacques Cohen, research director 
at Reprogenetics, a genetic-testing 
company in West Orange, 

New Jersey. 

Fertility doctors already use 
genetic analyses to check cells from 
embryos for specific large genetic 
abnormalities, such as the loss or 
gain of entire chromosomes. These 
analyses help parents choose which 
embryos to transfer into a woman's 
uterus during in vitro fertilization 
procedures. But now scientists 
have begun more detailed genetic 
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analyses that rely on microarrays 
to survey an embryo’'s genome. 
Some of the microarrays contain 
thousands of tiny genetic 
markers called single nucleotide 
polymorphisms, or SNPs, that are 
used to reconstruct the embryo's 
chromosomal make-up. 

The ‘SNP chips’ used in these 
tests, which are sold in the United 
States and could soon be available 
in the United Kingdom, are 
similar to those used by personal- 
genomics companies. That means 
they could potentially be used to 
estimate an embryo's risk of adult- 
onset diseases — such as diabetes 
and obesity — and other traits, such 
as hair, eye and skin colour. 

Professional societies and 
governments have not yet decided 
how to handle preimplantation 
testing for the risks of such 
diseases, because it has never 
before been possible. The 
UK Human Fertilisation and 
Embryology Authority, for 
example, has allowed clinics to use 
preimplantation genetic diagnosis 
to screen for serious adult-onset 


diseases caused by single genes, 
such as cancer syndromes, and for 
genes that are likely but not certain 
to cause disease, such as the breast 
cancer risk gene BRCAT. 

But most common adult-onset 
diseases, such as diabetes, have 
multiple genetic contributors — 
most of which are still unknown. 
And SNPs only give a very rough 
estimate of a person's risk of a 
disease; they do not determine that 
an embryo will grow into a person 
who will actually get that disease. 

Reproductive geneticists 
seem wary of treading on such 
controversial ground. “We have 
this information," says William 
Kearns, director of the Shady 
Grove Center for Preimplantation 
Genetics in Rockville, Maryland. 
“But just because we have it doesn't 
mean we should use it.” Kearns’'s 
centre will begin offering SNP- 
based analyses of chromosomal 
abnormalities next month, but will 
not report risk information about 
multi-gene complex diseases to 
prospective parents. 

Neither will Gene Security 
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Network, a company in Redwood 
City, California, that has already 
begun selling microarray- 

based preimplantation genetic 
diagnosis tests of chromosomal 
abnormalities and some diseases 
to fertility clinics. “Any disease 
we screen for is nasty, early-onset 
and ethically uncomplicated,” 
says Dave Johnson, Gene Security 
Network's director of research and 
development. 

Alan Handyside, the inventor of 
preimplantation genetic diagnosis 
and director of the London Bridge 
Fertility, Gynaecology and Genetics 
Centre, UK, is also developing a 
microarray-based test, which he 
hopes will enter a clinical trial in the 
next several months. 

Cohen says that as the 
understanding of disease genetics 
progresses, use of tests that seem 
controversial now may become 
more acceptable in the future: “If 
you had the chance to decrease 
your child's risk of a disease like 
diabetes and you didn't, society 
would blame you.” a 
Erika Check Hayden 
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Marine dead zones set to 
expand rapidly. 


Forestry carbon dioxide projects to close down 


The US Department of Energy has decided 
to close several large-scale, open-air projects 
designed to evaluate how increased concentra- 
tions of carbon dioxide affect forests. The move 
is necessary, many researchers say, to free up 
funds for a new generation of more sophisti- 
cated experiments. 

Free-Air CO, Enrichment (FACE) experi- 
ments pump carbon dioxide into the air to 
raise the local concentration of the gas in 
forests, grasslands and agricultural fields. Forest 
sites are particularly ambitious and expensive: 
Ram Oren, lead investigator of Duke Univer- 
sity’s FACE project in Durham, North Carolina, 
estimates that every year the experiment’s four 
giant rings of carbon-dioxide-emitting pipes 
use bottled gas costing US$900,000. The site, 
which began operating in 1996 and is the old- 
est of the forest EACE projects scattered around 
the world, has been used to study tree growth 
and productivity under conditions of at least 
550 parts per million of carbon dioxide — 
nearly 1.5 times higher than present levels. 

But lead researchers at two FACE sites — 
Duke's loblolly pine experiment and the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory's sweetgum planta- 
tion in Tennessee — were told in September to 
prepare for closure around 2011. Other sites 
are already closing (see table for examples). 

On one level, the closures are painful for a 
scientific community that craves long-term 
data. “Pm puzzled,’ says Oren. “You build FACE 
experiments to study ecosystem processes, 
and some of those are very slow.” But many 
also view them as necessary given limited 
research budgets. 

The Department of Energy spends up to 
$3 million a year on the Duke site, $2 million 
of which goes to Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory in New York for supplies of carbon dioxide 
and engineering support. In 2006, an agency 
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The closure of Duke University’s FACE project could be used to fund a new generation of experiments. 


advisory committee recommended the dosures, 
citing infrastructure limitations. At Oak Ridge, 
the trees have grown taller than the towers 
that support the gas pipes; at Duke, trees in 
the rings have outgrown the surrounding 
forest, creating an edge effect’ that could affect 
experimental results. 

In April, the energy department sponsored a 
workshop to discuss the design of the next gen- 
eration of FACE experiments. Those attending 
were hopeful that future sites could vary not only 
carbon dioxide concentration but other factors 
as well, including temperature, precipitation 
and nutrients. Researchers are also thinking 
about testing different ecosystems, particu- 
larly tropical and high-latitude forests, which 
are thought to be among the biggest players in 
the terrestrial carbon cycle. 


OPEN-AIR CARBON DIOXIDE EXPERIMENTS, PAST AND PRESENT 


Ecosystem 


Durham, North 
Carolina 


Loblolly pine (Pinus taeda) forest 


Plot diameter | Started | Current status 


30 metres Closure in 2011-12 


Rhinelander, 


eae Aspen (Populus spp.) forest 


30 metres Closing by 2011 


Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee 


Sweetgum (Liquidambar 
styraciflua) plantation 


25 metres Closing by 2011 


Desert scrub (Larrea tridentata, 
Ambrosia dumosa, Lycium spp.) 


Mojave Desert, 
Nevada 


23 metres Harvesting now 


Viterbo, Italy 


Poplar (Populus spp.) 


20 metres Closed in 2005 
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Each of these goals will face echnical hurdles. 
Cheap sources of carbon dioxide may be hard 
to find in remote areas. This could pose a 
particular problem in the tropics, where the 
bigger trees will require larger gas supplies, 
notes Franco Miglietta of the National Research 
Council’s Institute of Biometeorology in 
Florence, Italy. And the technology does not yet 
exist to increase forest temperatures uniformly 
from root to canopy. 

Meanwhile, the Duke and Oak Ridge FACE 
experiments continue to yield unexpected 
results. Richard Norby, a lead investigator on 
the Oak Ridge project, was nearly ready to end 
the project a few years ago. At that stage, he 
says, the data seemed consistent from year 
to year: higher carbon dioxide levels led to 
increased plant productivity. But then he 
noticed that the trees’ response to the gas had 
begun to decline. Norby thinks that nitrogen 
limitation might be the culprit, and Oak Ridge 
teamed up with Duke in 2005 to study this 
effect in both forests. 

Those experiments will not be completed in 
time for the planned shutdown dates. But that is 
part of the difficulty with setting the finish line 
for a long-term project, says Michael Kuper- 
berg, programme manager for the projects at 
the energy department’s Office of Science. “I've 
been around scientists my whole professional 
career,’ he says, “and I’ve never had one come 
to me and say I'm done’ There are always new 
experiments around the corner.” 

Heidi Ledford 
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SNAPSHOT 
Carbon stores 


Anewly updated atlas from the 
US Department of Energy shows 
how North America might store 
its excess carbon dioxide — if it 
could figure out how to do so. 
On the left is a map showing 
many of the known stationary 


CO, sources in the United States 
and Canada. Blue represents 
electricity generation, with many 
power plants clustered in the east 
and midwest. Orange represents 
cement manufacturing, including 
groupings in southern California. 
Red indicates petroleum and 
natural-gas processing, showing 
up most starkly as the Alberta tar 
sands in Canada. 


Potential reservoirs for 
sequestering much of the CO, 
from such activities could be 
deep saline formations (above 
right, in blue), or layers of rock 
permeated with brine. The 
new atlas estimates that saline 
formations could hold anywhere 
from 920 billion-3,400 billion 
tonnes of CO,. This dwarfs the 
potential for existing oil and gas 


reservoirs (82 billion tonnes) 
or unmineable coal seams (156 
billion-184 billion tonnes). 

Yet turning saline formations 
from dream reservoir into 
sequestration reality remains a 
challenge. In Alberta, a consortium 
is in the process of identifying 
potential formations for a test 
project to begin in 2009. | 
Alexandra Witze 


Electron ‘bump’ may confirm dark matter 


A high-altitude balloon experiment above 
the Antarctic seems to have seen a possible 
signature of mysterious ‘dark matter, similar 
to that spotted earlier this year by a European 
satellite. 

The Advanced Thin Ionization Calorimeter 
(ATIC), an experiment to search for charged 
particles from space, has spotted a surplus of 
high-energy electrons coming from somewhere 
in the cosmos (see Letter, page 362, and News 
& Views, page 329). Although the interpreta- 
tion is far from certain, the electrons could be 
produced by dark matter — previously unde- 
tected particles that physicists believe make up 
85% of all matter in the Universe. 

ATIC’s findings are similar to data from 
the PAMELA (Payload for Antimatter Matter 
Exploration and Light-nuclei Astrophysics) sat- 
ellite mission, a cdlaboration between Italy, Rus- 
sia, Germany and Sweden that spotted an excess 
of high-energy positrons, or anti-electrons, at 
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roughly similar energies (see Nature 454, 808; 
2008). “In several respects the two measure- 
ments complement each other,’ says John Wefel, 
head of the ATIC collaboration and a physicist at 
Louisiana State University in Baton Rouge. 
Wefel’s team looked at data from two multi- 
day ATIC missions flown between 2000 and 
2003 some 35 kilometres above the Antarctic 


Several experiments may have found dark matter, 
the existence of which is inferred here (blue). 
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ice. With 99.5% of Earth’s atmosphere beneath 
them, the missions measured electrons that 
come from various galactic sources such as 
exploding stars. As predicted by theory, the 
experiment saw fewer electrons at higher 
energies. But between 300 gigaelectronvolts 
and 600 gigaelectronvolts, the number of 
electrons rose sharply before falling off to 
background levels. < 
PAMELAs results, as posted on the arXiv < 

preprint server last month (O. Adriani et al. 
http://arxiv.org/abs/0810.4995; 2008) and also 
submitted to Nature, show positrons increas- 
ing up to 100 gigaelectronvolts. Although 
the collaboration did not report beyond this 
energy level, some suspect that the number of 
positrons may continue to increase at higher 
energies. And, because the PAMELA and ATIC 
data were measured in different ways, research- 
ers believe that their findings probably confirm 
each other. 


METHANE ON MARS 
Engineers rule out gassy 
landing spot as too risky. 
www.nature.com/news 


The ‘bump’ ATIC sees in the number of 
electrons could be the result of heavy dark- 
matter particles annihilating, according to 
Wefel. When this happens, two dark-matter 
particles collide and their mass is canverted 
to pairs of fast-moving electrons and posi- 
trons, the energies of which would corre- 
spond to the mass of the original particles. 

“That's certainly the sexiest of the pos- 
sibilities,” says Dan Hooper, a theoretical 
physicist at Fermi National Accelerator 
Laboratory in Batavia, Illinois. The exact 
nature of the dark-matter particles that 
produce electrons is uncertain, but one idea 
is that they may be ordinary particles that 
spend part of their lives in a compact extra 
dimension of space. Whereas the particles 
would appear relatively stationary to observ- 
ers trapped in three spatial dimensions, they 
could be moving at ultra-high speeds in a 
fourth spatial dimension. At high speeds, 
they would create a gravitational force that 
could be felt by matter trapped in three 
dimensions of space-time. “It's very wild? 
Hooper says. 

Other, more mundane reasons might also 


“Annihilation explain the data. The 

leading candidate 
of dark-matter is ane arby pulsar, 
particles is says Aldo Morselli, 
certainly the 


a particle physicist 
sexiest of the 


from the Italian 
National Institute 
possibilities.” 


of Nuclear Physics 
at the University of 
Rome, Tor Vergata. Pulsars, the fast-spin- 
ning remnants of supernovae explosions, 
have enormous magnetic fields that can 
accelerate electrons to the high energies 
seen in the experiments, although ATIC’s 
bump is harder to match to a pulsar than 
PAMELA’ increase. 

Wefel agrees that it is too early to say 
for certain whether ATIC and PAMELA 
have seen dark matter. “You cannot make 
a hard and fast claim,” he says. “The case 
is still open” 

But more evidence may come soon. 
NASA's Fermi telescope (formerly known 
as GLAST), which launched in June this 
year, is designed to hunt for high-energy 
y-rays. But the telescope can also spot elec- 
trons and positrons, according to Morselli. 
In the coming months, he predicts that the 
telescope will be able to verify the positron 
and electron data of PAMELA and ATIC. In 
addition, Fermi may be able to spot y-rays 
that have come from dark-matter annihila- 
tions. “By the spring of 2009, we'll have a lot 
more information,” Morselli says. a 
Geoff Brumfiel 


Middle East synchrotron 
on the lookout for funds 


The Middle East's first synchrotron facility, a 
collaborative effort intended to promote peace 
through international scientific cooperation, 
formally opened its doors on 3 November in 
Allan, Jordan. But unless the project can plug 
a €15-million (US$19-million) shortfall, the 
machine's completion risks being stalled. 
Following a flurry of behind-the-scenes 
discussions, officials are confident that they will 
find the money. The facility's inauguration at 
Al-Balqa Applied University may have helped: 
when ministers and other representatives finally 
saw the buildings, and the beamlines and other 
machinery being installed, 
it had “a big psychological 
impact,” says Herwig Schopper, 
who retired as head of the 
project council on 4 November. 
The idea of a synchrotron 
as a bridge for peace in the 
Middle East was first proposed 
in 1997; two years later, 
SESAME (Synchrotron-light 
for Experimental Science 
and Applications in the 
Middle East) launched as an 
autonomous international 
research organization, under 
the auspices of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific 


several years ago to opt for an ambitious 2.5 GeV 
machine, comparable to new third-generation 
sources elsewhere. The project members — 
Bahrain, Cyprus, Egypt, Israel, Iran, Jordan, 
Pakistan, the Palestinian Authority and Turkey 
— agreed to pay for the increase in operational 
costs, which will rise progressively from $1.3 
million to $5 million annually over the next four 
years. The problem is funding the capital costs of 
the 2.5 GeV storage ring. 

Several possible solutions seem to be 
emerging. Jordan is said to be offering a loan 
to prevent delays. As the host country, it has 


and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). It is modelled on CERN, Europe's 
particle-accelerator centre near Geneva, 
Switzerland. Jordan won the bid to host it. 

Most of SESAME's technical equipment comes 
from donations from facilities being replaced 
or upgraded elsewhere. Its 0.8 gigaelectronvolt 
(GeV) injector system comes from BESSY lin 
Berlin, Germany, and entire beamlines from 
the Daresbury Synchrotron Radiation Source 
in the UK, the Laboratoire pour IUtilisation 
du Rayonnement Electromagnétique (LURE) 
in Orsay, France, and the Swiss Light Source 
in Villigen. In addition, powerful magnets 
and other equipment are being loaned by the 
Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory and the 
SLAC National Accelerator Laboratory, both in 
California. SESAME is supposed to be completed 
by 2011, with a price tag of roughly $100 million, 
which includes labour and the value of donated 
parts, says Chris Llewellyn-Smith, the new head 
of the SESAME council. 

But instead of the 1 GeV machine initially 
proposed for the site, SESAME members decided 
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already contributed more than $25 million 

in land, buildings and overheads, and cannot 
donate more directly without effectively making 
SESAME a national project. 

Sources close to the discussions say that Iran 
is contemplating offering to build those parts of 
the ring for which it has the technical capacity. 
This would represent a big reduction in the €15- 
million gap. Qatar, a small but wealthy country, 
seems likely to join the project, as does Iraq, and 
possibly other countries in the region. But the 
wealthiest country in the area, Saudi Arabia, 
has so far declined to join, because it does not 
collaborate with countries with which it does not 
have diplomatic relations — and that includes 
SESAME member Israel. 

Llewellyn-Smith says he will also approach 
philanthropies and wealthy individuals. “It's 
obvious to anyone who goes to SESAME now 
that this is going to happen,” he says. “We need 
to ensure it's finished quickly, and that the 
scientific project is first-rate.” | 
Declan Butler 
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Satellite risks losing sight of Earth 


NASA is scrambling to work out what to do 
with a US$100-million Earth-science satellite 
that has been sitting on a sanitized shelf in 
Greenbelt, Maryland, for nearly eight years. 

Last month, President George W. Bush 
signed a NASA reauthorization bill that, 
among other things, ordered the agency 
to come up with a plan for the Deep Space 
Climate Observatory (DSCOVR), which 
should have been launched around 2001. The 
space agency is now in talks with the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA) and the US Air Force about finally 
getting the probe off the ground. But the 
negotiations might mean that the spacecraft 
loses its Earth-observing instruments and 
instead goes into orbit with a remit to stare 
only at the Sun. 

Stripping the two Earth-monitoring systems 
from DSCOVR to save money is an “appalling” 
idea, says Francisco Valero, the mission's 
principal investigator at the Scripps Institu- 
tion of Oceanography in La Jolla, California. 
A 2006 NOAA study estimated it would take 
$117 million to refurbish and launch the 
spacecraft; a 2007 study from NASA put that 
figure at $205 million. 

DSCOVR was meant to be the first Earth- 
observing mission sent to the Lagrange-1 (L-1) 
point, a parking place 1.5 million kilometres 
away from Earth in the direction of the Sun. 
From there the craft would take measurements 
that would allow scientists to work out Earth’s 
energy budget — how much radiation the 
planet absorbs and re-emits — in me take. 


Sun studies 

Satellites in low-Earth orbit make similar 
energy measurements but can observe only 
small sections of Earth at a time. DS>COVR 
would offer a “global, rather 

than myopic, perspective of the 

planet”, Valero says. One of its 
Earth-monitoring instruments, 

a spectroradiometer, would 

indirectly measure variables 

such as ozone levels, aerosols, 

cloud thickness and water vapour. The other, 
a radiometer, would measure reflected and 
emitted radiation for the whole planet. 

Yet the Air Force and NOAA seem more 
interested in studying the Sun, Valero says. 
Both are responsible for monitoring solar 
weather and storms, which can damage or 
knock out communications and global-posi- 
tioning satellites. The Advanced Composition 
Explorer (ACE) satellite is currently based at 
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An Earth-observing satellite that can see the whole planet is described as ‘crucial’ to climate research. 


L-1 to watch for solar eruptions. It sends a 
one-hour advance warning back to Earth of 
any impending storms. 

The 11-year-old ACE instruments are near- 
ing the end of their designed lifespan, so “we 
are reviewing a variety of options” to replace 
them, says Colonel Shawn Barnes of the Air 
Force Space Command. DSCOVR has three 
Sun-observing instruments that could per- 
form the ACE observations, and top NASA 
officials have confirmed that the three agencies 
are discussing how to use the mothballed craft 
to monitor solar wind and space weather. 

DSCOVR was originally 

meant to fly around 2001 

aboard the space shuttle. But 

NASA postponed the launch 

after Congress demanded an 

independent review of the 

probe’s scientific merit. The 

satellite is a rnamed version of Al Gore's pro- 
posed Earth-watching satellite, called Triana. 
After the review found that the mission’s 
science goals were still valid, NASA sought 
another ride for it. In 2001, the French space 
agency discussed with NASA the possibility 
of launching Triana, but funding constraints 
ruled that out. And the 2003 Columbia dis- 
aster meant that the mission was out of luck 
for a shuttle ride. NASA eventually cancelled 
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the mission in January 2006. 

In May 2007, NASA held a workshop to 
look at whether NOAA might fly the space- 
craft instead. NOAA wanted the launch but 
“DSCOVR didnt rise to be NASA's highest 
priority’, says Hal Maring, the NASA pro- 
gramme manager who directed the work- 
shop. That’s in part because the 2007 National 
Research Council decadal survey did not rank 
the mission among the 17 ‘highest priority’ 
Earth-observing missions that NASA and 
NOAA should develop and launch in the next 
ten years. 

Since then the scientific community has 
showed renewed interest in seeing DSCOVR 
fly. In March 2008, the Ernst Striingmann 
Foundation in Frankfurt, Germany, held an 
invitation-only forum for 44 top climate sci- 
entists. Many participants, none of whom was 
directly involved with DSCOVR, agreed that 
satellite observations of Earth from L-1 are 
essential for assessing changes in cloud cover 
and climate. 

The issue was pushed to the top of the 
agenda last month after Bush signed the NASA 
Reauthorization Act, legislation that directs the 
space agency in its programmes and budget 
priorities for 2009. NASA has until 13 April 
next year to report its plans to Congress. 
Ashley Yeager 


NASA 
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Coal-fired power plants 
face delay in United States 


In acase that could have wide-ranging 
implications for future US power plants, 

a federal appeals board has ordered the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) to 
reconsider a decision not to regulate carbon 
dioxide emissions from a coal-fired plant 

in Utah. 

On 13 November, the EPA’s Environmental 
Appeals Board rejected environmentalists’ 
claims that the agency must regulate CO, 
emissions from a 110-megawatt power 
plant planned by the Deseret Power Electric 
Cooperative. But the board also rejected the 
EPAs argument that it cannot do so because 
of historical precedent. 

The case hinges on a 2007 Supreme 
Court ruling that the EPA has the authority 
to regulate greenhouse-gas emissions 
from automobiles. Environmental groups 
contend that the authority should extend to 
the power sector, too. 

Recognizing the precedent, the appeals 
board recommended that the EPA address 
the question at the national level. President- 
elect Barack Obama’s campaign has said it 
would pursue such authority if Congress 
does not act on global warming. 


US court allows sonar 
exercises to continue 


The US Supreme Court has ruled that 
national security trumps environmental 
law, at least in the case of whales and sonar. 
Following the decision, the Navy no longer 
has to stop sonar training exercises off 

the southern California coast if whales, 
dolphins and other marine mammals are 
spotted nearby. 

In a5-4 ruling released on 12 November, 
the court rejected arguments that the 
restrictions were necessary to protect 
the animals from becoming harmed or 
disoriented by the sonar. The concerns are 
“plainly outweighed by the Navy’s need to 
conduct realistic training exercises to ensure 
that it is able to neutralize the threat posed 


Whales will have to put up with the US navy's 
training exercises. 


Indian space mission stakes its claim on the Moon 


A small probe launched from the Indian - 
Space Research Organisation's (ISRO) 

craft Chandrayaan-1, now in orbit around 

the Moon, slammed into the Shackleton 
crater close to the Moon's south pole on 14 
November. The probe, about 40 centimetres 
wide, sported the Indian flag painted on its 
sides and collected data during the descent 
that ISRO says will help to plana future 
landing mission. Chandrayaan-1, India’s first 
unmanned lunar mission, will circle 10O 
kilometres above the Moon's surface for 

the next two years. This image was taken 

by its Terrain Mapping Camera from lunar 
orbit the day after releasing its impactor 
probe, and shows the bright rim of the 
117-kilometre-wide Moretus crater at the 
Moon's south pole. 


by enemy submarines,” Chief Justice John 
Roberts wrote for the majority opinion in 
Winter v. Natural Resources Defense Council. 
For a longer version of this story, see 
http://tinyurl.com/6jvxor. 


Drug giant shows its 
commitment to stem cells 


On 14 November, pharmaceutical company 
Pfizer announced the formation of its new 
stem-cell research unit, Pfizer Regenerative 
Medicine, which will be based in two 
locations on either side of the Atlantic. The 
site in Cambridge, UK, will focus on neural 
disorders, whereas the base in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, will explore applications 

of stem-cell technology to endocrine and 
cardiac research. 

The centres will employ about 70 
scientists in total, and Pfizer plans to 
announce additional collaborations with 
academia and industry in coming weeks. 

Pfizer already has a long-term interest in 
cell-based therapeutics, but its expanded 
commitment to stem-cell research is 
indicative of a recent investment trend by 
other large pharmaceutical companies eager 
to use stem cells for drug screening, including 
GlaxoSmithKline, based near London, and 
the Swiss companies Roche and Novartis. 


Ecstasy could augment the 
benefits of psychotherapy 


The controversial drug MDMA — also 
known as ecstasy — can help ease the effects 
of post-traumatic stress disorder, according 
to the first phase-II clinical trial into the 
potential therapeutic benefits of using the 
drug as an adjunct to psychotherapy. 

Most patients in the trial who were 
given psychotherapy along with doses of 
MDMA (3,4-methylenedioxy-N-methyl- 
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amphetamine) experienced statistically 
significant reductions in the severity 
of their condition after two months, 
compared with a control group who 
received psychotherapy and a placebo. The 
results, which have yet to be submitted 
to a peer-reviewed scientific journal, 
were presented on 13 November at the 
International Society for Traumatic Stress 
Studies convention in Chicago, Illinois. 
“It’s important to realize this is a small pilot 
study and it will be necessary to replicate the 
results elsewhere;’ says Michael Mithoefer, a 
private-practice psychiatrist based in Mount 
Pleasant, South Carolina, who led the study, 
funded by the Multidisciplinary Association 
for Psychedelic Studies, an advocacy group 
based in California. “But it is evidence that 
this should be studied further,’ he adds. 
For a longer version of this story, see 
http://tinyurl.com/6b6zhp. 


US drug agency opens 
outposts in China 


Ina bid to regulate imported food and 
medical products from China, the US Food 
and Drug Administration is opening three 
inspection offices in Beijing, Shanghai and 
Guangzhou this week — its first such offices 
outside the United States. 

The agency will also set up inspection 
offices in India, Europe and Latin America 
by the end of the year, with another office to 
follow in the Middle East in 2009. The move 
signals the country’s increasing attempts to 
tighten the regulation of imported products. 

Several health scares over Chinese-made 
products have triggered mounting safety 
concerns in the United States. In the latest 
incident, melamine and related compounds 
— which contaminated Chinese dairy 
products, killing at least four children and 
causing tens of thousands more to fall ill — 
were found in food imports from China. 
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THE NEEDS OF THE MANY 


The idea that natural selection acts on groups, as well as individuals, is a source of unending 
debate. Marek Kohn reports on what the two sides disagree about — and why it matters to them. 


f biologists have learnt one 

thing about evolution over the 

past 40 years, it is that natural 

selection does not work for the 
good of the group. The defining 
insight of modern Darwinism is 
that selection ‘sees’ individuals and 
acts on them through the genes 
they embody. To imagine otherwise, genera- 
tions of students have been warned, is to fall 
into a naive error definitively exposed as such 
in the mid-1960s. 

Yet group selection — the idea that evolu- 
tion can choose between groups, not just the 
individuals that make them up — has a higher 
profile today than at any time since its appar- 
ent banishment from mainstream evolutionary 
theory. And it gets better press, too. This is in 
part owing to the efforts of David Sloan Wilson, 
of Binghamton University in New York, who 
argues that the dismissal of group selection was 
a major historical error that needs to be recti- 
fied. And it does not hurt that he has been joined 
by Edward O. Wilson, the great naturalist and 
authority on social insects. They and many oth- 
ers have worked to reposition group selection 
within the broader theme of selection that acts 
simultaneously at multiple levels. 

The remarkable feature of the debate is not 
that neither side has managed a conclusive vic- 
tory; it is that they seem, from the outside, to 
agree on so much. “Everyone agrees that group 
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selection occurs,” says Andy Gard- 
ner of the University of Edinburgh, 
UK. Yet Gardner and his cdleagues 
Stuart West and Ashleigh Griffin 
have trenchantly criticized’ David 
Sloan Wilson’s arguments on this 
subject — a critique to which David 
Sloan Wilson responded by initiat- 
ing a lengthy debate in the community under 
the heading ‘If the theorists cannot agree... 

There is widespread agreement that group 
selection and kin selection — the post-1960s 
orthodoxy that identifies shared interests with 
shared genes — are formally equivalent. “If 
youre talking about altruism, the mathematics 
that gives you kin selection is also the math- 
ematics that if you slice it another way gives 
you group selection for altruism,” says Andrew 
Bourke, who studies social insects at the Univer- 
sity of East Anglia, UK. To some researchers, this 
makes the choice between the two frameworks 
a matter of perspective. Others doubt that the 
idea of group selection adds much, if anything, 
to the understanding obtained from kin selec- 
tion theory. And for theorists such as Gardner 
and his colleagues, debates about group selec- 
tion are largely semantic. 

But others see deeper conceptual disagree- 
ments, which, according to Samir Okasha, a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Bristol, 
UK, “stem from underlying theoretical assump- 
tions about how we should ‘carve up’ nature”. 
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Okasha, who has written a well-regarded book & 
on the subject’, reels off a string of questions. 
How should a group’ be defined? How should 
‘altruism and ‘selfishness’ be defined? Does the 
‘selfish-gene’ view of evolution conflict with the 
idea that units of selection can act at different 
hierarchical levels? Does group selection require 
that groups engage in a form of reproduction, 
as individuals do, or just that groups must have 
differing levels of productivity? 

To darify that last issue, Okasha distinguishes 
between two kinds of multi-level selection, 
known in the trade as MLS1 and MLS2. MLS1 
focuses on how the division of a population 
into groups affects the frequencies of differ- 
ent types of individuals in the population. The 
classic example would be altruism: a popula- 
tion divided into groups may reward altruism 
more than an undifferentiated one would. MLS2 
focuses on the frequencies of the groups them- 
selves. The fittest groups in the MLS1 sense 
are those that contribute the most individuals 
to the next generation; the fittest groups in the 
MLS2 sense are those that contribute the most 
groups. 

It is MLS1 that is implicated in the question 
at the heart of debates over levels of selection — 
how altruism can spread through a population. 
And it is MLS1 that can be taken as equivalent 
to kin selection. Interest in MLS2 processes 
has grown more recently, as the question of 
what levels of selection there are has become 
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entwined with that of how those levels evolved; 
how the advent of multicellularity, say, created 
an organism level above the level of the cell. In 
such major evolutionary transitions, smaller 
units are integrated into larger ones, be it repli- 
cating molecules into simple cells or organisms 
into societies. For a stable new class of entity to 
emerge, selfish tendencies among their con- 
stituent units had to be suppressed at the group 
level. 


Establishing priorities 

Charles Darwin saw that what was good for the 
group might not be good for the individual. In 
The Descent of Man (John Murray, 1871), he 
observed that “although a high standard of 
morality gives but a slight or no advantage to 
each individual man and his children over the 
other men of the same tribe’, it would “cer- 
tainly give an immense advantage to one tribe 
over another”. However, by the 1960s, many 
naturalists and biologists had come to see 
the relationship between what is good for the 
individual and what is good for the group as 
unproblematic. They assumed that individuals 
would subordinate their own interests to those 
of the species. 

Some, though, had doubts. And when the late 
naturalist Vero Wynne-Edwards argued explic- 
itly that natural selection acted on groups and 
that individuals restrained their consumption 
and reproduction for the good of the commu- 
nity’, his book provoked a small but powerful 
backlash. An under-appreciated alternative 
model for the same phenomena had recently 
been proposed by the theorist Bill Hamilton, 
then at the London School of Economics. 
Hamilton argued that the spread of altruistic 
behaviour, which Wynne-Edwards assumed 
would be selected because of its benefits to the 
group at large, would in fact be determined by 
the degree to which altruists shared genes with 


their beneficiaries. A quartet of the critics met 
in Oxford and coined the term ‘kin selection 
to distinguish Hamilton's theory from Wynne- 
Edwards’ group selection. 

Kin selection was easily and powerfully 
expressed in mathematics, and became the new 
orthodoxy, its ascendancy cemented in place 
by its forceful and compelling popularization 
in Richard Dawkins’s The Selfish Gene (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1976). Group selection might be 
possible in theory, these thinkers allowed, but 
it could be ignored in practice. As the theorist 
George C. Williams declared in his 1966 book 
Adaptation and Natural Selection (Princeton 
Univ. Press) — a rallying call against group selec- 
tion that had great influence in 
America — “the higher levels 
of selection are impotent”. 

With the focus on altruism, 
disadvantageous by definition, 
the impotence of the higher 
levels seemed insurmount- 
able. Evolutionary models 
developed by John Maynard 
Smith, the most junior mem- 
ber of the Oxford quartet, drove home the point 
that it would take just one selfish individual to 
spoil things for everybody. Cheats would inevi- 
tably multiply at the altruists’ expense. Selection 
for characteristics that benefited a group at the 
expense of individuals would be opposed by 
selection within the group, and selection at that 
lower level would win. 

In their recent writing on the subject*, Wilson 
and Wilson accept the first part of this proposi- 
tion, but challenge the second. Sometimes selec- 
tion between groups is weak and sometimes it 
is very strong, they argue; the balance between 
levels of selection should be evaluated case by 
case. Drawing on Darwins original insight, they 
boiled down the principles underlying the altru- 
ism question to three short sentences. “Selfish- 
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ness beats altruism within groups. Altruistic 
groups beat selfish groups. Everything else is 
commentary.’ 

Gardner, Griffin and West distin guish 
between the ‘old’ group selection of Wynne- 
Edwards and this ‘new’ version, embedded 
within a framework of multi-level selection’. 
David Sloan Wilson, however, just sees “one 
long argument” since the 1960s. Group selec- 
tion was originally rejected on the grounds 
that it was implausible rather than on evidence 
it didn't happen, he says. But the evidence has 
changed. “It can now be accepted on the best of 
evidence,” says Wilson, “not that it always hap- 
pens, but it happens some of the time” 

Wilson highlights experi- 

ments on microbes as being 

“totally definitive” in this 

regard — even if the experi- 

menters don't always present 

their results that way. Ben- 

jamin Kerr, of the University 

of Washington in Seattle, and 

his colleagues have shown, 

for example, that “prudent” 

viruses, which do not over-exploit their bacte- 

rial hosts, prevail over “rapacious” ones when 

their ability to disperse and find new prey is 

restricted’. Wilson and Wilson say that the study 

“elegantly establishes the plausibility of Wynne- 

Edwards’ hypothesis ... without citing Wynne- 
Edwards or the term group selection”. 

Kerr is happy to affirm the connection. 
Wynne-Edwards observed that groups would 
evolve to conserve their resources for the benefit 
of their descendants if those descendants lived in 
the same place — or as he pat it’, “fall heirs to the 
same ground”. Kerr recalls that in 1964 Maynard 
Smith discussed the prospects for group selec- 
tion on this basis using a model that involved 
imaginary mouse colonies in haystacks®. “Our 
experiment was similar in spirit to Maynard 
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Smith’ intent,” says Kerr: “to elucidate the con- 
ditions favouring the type of restraint Wynne- 
Edwards wrote about.’ The intent is indeed 
similar in that the model and the experiment are 
attempts to put Wynne-Edwardss verbal argu- 
ments into a more rigorous form. But whereas 
Kerr feels that Wynne-Edwards had a point, 
Maynard Smith actually wanted to dispose of 
an argument he regarded as silly. The haystack 
model established the view that conditions per- 
mitting group selection were highly restrictive 
and unlikely to be encountered in real life. 

David Sloan Wilson also points to a study’ 
by Paul Rainey and Katrina Rainey that looked 
at bacteria cooperating to form a mat on the 
surface of a liquid medium. The mat is made 
by mutants that produce larger than normal 
quantities of a sticky polymer, a trait called 
‘wrinkly spreader’ (WS). Wilson and Wilson 
say that selection between groups maintains the 
WS trait, even though the individuals making 
the polymer incur costs that the other bacteria 
don't have to pay. But Rainey, who works at the 
New Zealand Institute of Advanced Study at 
Massey University in Auckland, says that this 
is not what the experiment showed. “In fact, 
given our experimental design, this possibility 
is more or less ruled out. Kin selection provides 
the simplest explanation for the evolutionary 
emergence of the WS type.” After all, the fact 
that daughter cells are physically stuck to their 
progenitors tends to keep things in the family. 

Paul Rainey does not dispute that kin selec- 
tion is equivalent to multi-level selection of the 
MLS1 type. Indeed, he has described the emer- 
gence of the mats as “a triumph of selection act- 
ing at the higher level”® He is quick to point out, 
however, that this is not group selection of the 
MLS2 type. 

In Rainey’s eyes, David Sloan Wilson does 
not provide an adequate solution to the problem 
that MLS2 selection needs groups to reproduce 
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as individuals. Wilson proposes that selection 
may act on groups identified by shared traits 
rather than kinship, and that such groups may 
be small and ephemeral. Rainey considers such 
models useful for explaining how cooperation is 
maintained, but doubts that they can account for 
adaptation at the level of the group, and is espe- 
cially sceptical that they can explain the evolu- 
tion of group-level adaptations during a major 
evolutionary transition such as the integration of 
cells into multicellular organisms. That requires 
an explanation for how selection shifts its focus 
from individuals within groups to groups them- 
selves; from MLS1 to MLS2. Theorists have not 
paid much attention to this transition, Rainey 
says. “Samir Okasha refers to 
this as a grey area. I think it is a 
great black box!” 

Rainey thinks that his mat 
work could help to open up 
that black box, and that the 
individuality groups need for 
ML32 selection might develop 
in such systems. Cells that 
‘cheat’ by enjoying the benefits of being in mats 
without contributing the chemical that holds 
them together may in fact have a sole at a higher 
level. Because they can swim away and give rise 
to new colonies, they have the potential to act as 
a kind of germ line for colonies that otherwise 
cannot reproduce. If cheats can work like this 
they could give the mats the individuality that 
is needed if naural selection is going to operate 
at the colony level. 

There is a problem here. For a cheat to found 
a colony, a fresh mutation is needed — WS has 
to be rediscovered. Rainey, though, is confident 
that selection can impose design on the process. 
From the outset, selection will work to optimize 
the rates at which cheaters arise — groups with 
too many fall apart. Rainey predicts that with 
this toe-hold in the process, evolution will 
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produce systems that can switch between mat 
forming and swimming stages by changing gene 
expression, not waiting for de novo mutation. 

Rainey affirms that as natural selection 
favours the evolution of cheats whenever co- 
operation has a cost, selection will act on any 
population that contains cooperative types at 
both the individual and the group level. But 
he cautions that this should not make group 
selection the default explanation for the evolu- 
tion of the higher level. His reservation echoes 
a complaint made by Bourke. “T don't like what 
I see as an almost systematic downplaying of 
the evidence in favour of kin selection,” Bourke 
says. “There are lots of other people out there, 

working on vertebrates right 
through to microbes, who find 
evidence for kin selection” 
Bourke states the orthodox 
case firmly. “Everything is 
gene selection,” he declares. 
When populations are struc- 
tured into groups, either kin- 
or group-selection ideas may 
need to be applied. “But it is still gene selection. 
What matters is the kind of trait being selected 
for, and the structure of the population it is in? 
If a group-level selection effect is seen, it will be 
because of relatedness — a nnrandom associa- 
tion of genes. “I don't see that labelling it group 
selection adds anything to that insight, which 
was essentially Hamilton's.” Kerr, by contrast, 
regards kin selection and group selection not 
as alternative views but as potentially comple- 
mentary perspectives. “Looking at the same sys- 
tem in different ways can often provide deeper 
understanding,” he says. 

Although semantic and conceptual confusion 
are in ample supply, on their own they don't sus- 
tain the controversies over group selection. Core 
beliefs are at stake, and powerful intuitions are 
at work. 


From an orthodox point of view, group-selec- 
tion ideas get in the way of an appreciation of 
the power of natural selection. Gardner says that 
in principle he is equally happy with kin selec- 
tion and multi-level selection, but in practice he 
prefers to work with the former. It is doser to the 
basic theory of adaptation, connected through 
Hamilton to Ronald Fisher, one of the architects 
of the ‘modern synthesis’ that brought together 
population biology and evolutionary theory in 
the middle of last century”. It keeps the focus on 
the constantly striving individuals that populate 
Darwin’ vision. 

And the idea of adaptation is to be treated 
with respect, not carelessly applied at the level of 
the group, where it doesn't really work. “I guess 
the reason I fll in love with biology rather than, 
say, physics, is that you have this purely mechan- 
ical process — natural selection — that gives rise 
to purpose and function and the appearance of 
design in the living world,’ Gardner says. “The 
adaptation of individual organisms is an amaz- 
ing result, and nothing like it occurs elsewhere 
in the natural sciences. It should be treasured 
rather than abused” 


Avoiding the implications 
Group-selection thinking is perceived by some 
as not just an abuse of natural selection but also 
a denial of it. Tellingly, Dawkins chose evolu- 
tionary theorist Robert Trivers’s version of this 
argument for his recent anthology”® of great sci- 
ence writing. Imagining that evolution works 
for the greater good looks like a way to avoid the 
radical implications of natural selection — like 
claiming that it has little effect, for instance, on 
the human mind. 

For David Sloan Wilson, however, it is the 
individualistic perspective that betrays influ- 
ences from outside science. “The concept that 
self-interest can be a grand explanatory prin- 
ciple seemed to become current in the middle 


of the twentieth century, and what happened in 
evolutionary biology was part of that trend,” he 
says. “Now, against the background of individu- 
alism and self-interest, we have the proposition 
that our species is the primate equivalent of a 
beehive or a single organism — so what are the 
implications of that? That’s not science fiction; 
that is the growing consensus.” 

And this human dimension is ultimately why 
group selection arouses passions. When Darwin 
considered selection at group levels, he thought 
of social insects and of humans. When Hamilton 
extended the equation derived by his cdlabora- 
tor George Price to accommodate group-selec- 
tion processes, he combined the discussion with 
speculations about the adaptive value of warfare 
as a way for groups to compete — and encoun- 
tered a reception similar to that of a cat who 
presents its owner with a half-dead mouse. But 
that was more than 30 years ago. Today the idea 
that warfare and altruism are two sides of the 
same coin — that competition between groups 
by way of warfare encourages altruism within 
groups — is widely discussed, as promulgated"! 
by Samuel Bowles of the Santa Fe Institute in 
New Mexico. 

Robert Boyd of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, and Peter Richerson at the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, have promoted the 
idea that selection between cultural groups can 
be highly effective in humans. Whereas genetic- 
group models are vulnerable to the fact that 
individuals can migrate from group to group, 
reducing the between-group variance on which 
selection works, cultural models have the advan- 
tage that human migrants can adopt the cultures 
of the groups to which they migrate. People 
intuitively recognize their species as groupish’ 
and realize that models of group evolution can 
have implications for the understanding of 
human societies. 

That is part of their attraction for Joel Peck, 
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whose modelling studies at the University of 
Sussex, UK, suggest that the conditions under 
which group selection could work might not be 
as restrictive as his lae colleague Maynard Smith 
had implied. Underlying his interest in the life 
sciences, Peck says, is a desire to be involved in 
positive social change. “Group selection is one 
of the topics within evolutionary biology that is 
most directly about how societies change.” He 
notes that in the major transition that unified 
the ancestors of the mitochondrial and nuclear 
genome into the eukaryotic cell, the two ances- 
tors’ interests were almost entirely united. As 
well as being fascinating in themselves, proc- 
esses such as these “may give us hints about 
how to unify the interests of different human 
individuals, or groups of individuals’, he says. 
Wilson suggests that in the light of group 
selection, the human species displays unity; Peck 
hopes that group selection may show humans 
how to achieve unity. Ultimately, their science 
is about the good of the species. a 
Marek Kohn is a writer in Brighton, England. 
He is the author of A Reason For Everything: 
Natural Selection and the English Imagination. 
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Beneath the surface 


You might think that once evolution has found one way to get something done, it will stick with it. 
But similar physical forms can hide radically different wiring, finds Tanguy Chouard. 


t is not birth, marriage or 
death, but gastrulation, 
which is truly the most 
important time in your 
life,” British embryologist Lewis 
Wolpert famously said. That’s when 
the primordial sheets of embryonic 
cells are instructed to fold inwards 
on their way to becoming more specialized 
tissues. The process is governed in part by a 
group of cells called the Spemann organizer, 
and developmental biologists, echoing Wolp- 
ert’s view, thought that you couldn't mess with 
something as important as the organizer. 

So when, in the early 2000s, those biologists 
tried to find the Spemann organizer in tunicates 
they were in for a big surprise. Tunicates — also 
known as sea squirts — are humans’ closest 
invertebrate cousins. They have tadpole-like 
larvae that dosely resemble miniature vertebrate 
embryos and so were expected to build their 
bodies in the same way. But they don’t. Most 
of the ‘organizer genes’ are there in the tunicate 
genome, but they are expressed elsewhere in the 
embryo and do dramatically different things’. 
It’s as if you had found a car in which compo- 
nents of the engine were scattered all over the 
back seat — but the car still worked. 

Many biologists, consciously or not, tend to 
see living systems as optimally tuned. If one 
species has a complex solution to a difficult 
problem (such as a Spemann organizer for 
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building a swimming tadpole), it is 
often assumed that the way genes 
are orchestrating that process will 
be the same in related species. That 
idea has only been strengthened by 
the discovery that many genes, and 
the proteins they encode, display 
a stunning degree of conserva- 
tion across hundreds of millions of years of 
evolutionary time. 

What is becoming clear, however, is that 
although most genes might be conserved, 
the regulatory connections that control their 
expression might not be. Closely related species 
can connect up their genes in very different reg- 
ulatory networks, while keeping the end result 
deceptively unchanged. “Problems with many 
solutions are the rule rather than the exception 
in living systems,’ says Andreas Wagner, a bio- 
informatics expert at the University of Zurich, 
Switzerland. Now researchers are trying to 
understand how evolution finds the solutions 
it does, and why. Some think that this ‘under- 
ground’ variation was selected for. Some think 
that it appeared by chance. And regardless of 
how it arose in the first place, some believe 
that a variety of regulatory networks may offer 
an evolutionary advantage in the future. Try- 
ing out many different designs ‘underground’ 
could provide a hidden source of evolution- 
ary innovation, variation on which organisms 
might draw when faced with new challenges. 
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All these ideas present a major challenge to 
those who study ‘evo-devo, the evolution of 
developmental processes. Researchers can no 
longer conclude that two organisms are built 
in the same way by considering one gene or 
even one signalling pathway at a time. They 
must consider the entire system with its inputs, 
outputs and the connections in between. 
Where evo-devo has met systems biology, 
a new discipline — systems evo-devo — has 
emerged. “I’ve never been too fond of any of 
those buzzwords,’ says Patrick Lemaire at the 
Developmental Biology Institute of Marseilles 
in France, “but if this means bringing more 
rigour to evo-devo, making it less descriptive 
and more mechanistic, then, yes, a systems 
framework seems useful.” 


Conservative ideology 

It is hard to shake the belief that conservation 
runs deep. From the 1980s onwards, DNA 
sequencing and gene-knockout technology 
revealed the extent to which genes and their 
functions were conserved. These techniques 
showed that many of the genes that determine 
the animal body plan are virtually identical in 
both structure and function in creatures that, on 
the outside, have little in common. The expres- 
sion patterns of Hox genes, for example, specify 
the same positional values in the head-to-toe 
body axis of fruitflies and mice. Such discov- 
eries strengthened the intuitive idea that when 
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gene sequence and organization are conserved, 
so too is gene function — and that conserved 
function implies conserved genetics. But in the 
past few years it has become apparent that the 
gene-function relationship is not so clear cut. A 
given function can result from diverse combina- 
tions of the same genes, or different genes, even 
in very closely related species. 

Molecular dissections of the extremely con- 
served body plan of insects — head, thorax and 
abdomen — provide a striking example of how 
different genes and wiring can lead to very sim- 
ilar endpoints. In the fruitfly Drosophila, the 
Hox-related gene Bicoid is essential to estab- 
lishing this form. Work starting in the 1980s 
has shown that messenger RNA coding for the 
Bicoid protein is glued to the front end of the 
egg. Here, the protein is translated after ferti- 
lization, diffuses from one end of the embryo 
to another and orchestrates the activity of sev- 
eral other key genes involved in distinguishing 
head from tail. In fact, Bicoid does so many 
wonderful things that it was widely assumed to 
be fundamental to insect development. 

Not so. Starting in the late 1990s, sequence 
data made dear that the Bicoid gene, although 
crucial in Drosophila, is absent from most other 


insects. This apparent paradox is resolved only 
when considering gene regulatory networks 
as a whole. The labs of Reinhard Schroeder, 
of the University of Tubingen, Germany, and 
Claude Desplan, of New York University, for 
example, found that several genes that are acti- 
vated by Bicoid after fertilization in fruitflies 
are deposited into the egg before fertilization 
in the flour beetle” and a parasitic wasp’. The 
lack of Bicoid is compensated by minor changes 
in the action of several other genes in the 
developmental network. 

So whether you think about the Spemann 
organizer or the Bicoid gene, the same rule 
seems to apply: there are many combinations 
of contributing factors that can reach the 
same outcome. “You can’t understand any of 
this if you think at the single-gene level,’ says 
Lemaire. The information that determines bio- 
logical function lies at a higher, more abstract 
level, in the entire network of genes, proteins 
and other factors that each act on the others in 
a series of nonlinear feedback loops. The body 
plan or feature that results is what scientists 
who study complex systems 
call an ‘emergent property’ 
— one that is more than the 
sum of its parts. 

It all feels very counter- 
intuitive. Maybe it is because 
man-made machines are 
sensitive to individual component failure, that 
biologists tend to assume that genetic networks 
are similarly constrained, and that changing 
their wiring piecemeal would mess up the whole 
system. So one of systems evo-devo's key ques- 
tions is how the genes and their interactions can 
change while keeping the output of the system 
as good as, or better than, it was before. To find 
out, researchers need an experimental system 
simple enough that many species could be ana- 
lysed in the finest molecular details. Sexual dif- 
ferentiation in yeast offers such a system, one 
conserved across species that diverged up to 
about a billion years ago. 

Most yeasts have two mating types: ‘a’ cells 
express ‘a’ genes, and ‘a’ cells express ‘a’ genes. 
In the human pathogen Candida albicans, 


Tunicates such as Ciona intestinalis build a tadpole differently from all their vertebrate cousins. 
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“You can't understand 
any of this if you think at 


the single-gene level.” 
— Patrick Lemaire 
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a-specific genes must be actively turned on by a 
DNA-binding protein called a2 before they are 
expressed. But in the brewer's and baker’s yeast 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae, a-specific genes have 
to be turned off by a repressor protein a2 — 
their default setting is on. The circuitry works 
in completely different ways and S. cerevisiae 
doesnt even have a copy of the a2 gene vital to 
C. albicans. But these two systems didnt just 
fall from the sky, they must have evolved from 
a common ancestral system. 

To find out how, Alexander Johnson and 
his team at the University of California, San 
Francisco, teased out the way that a-genes are 
regulated in 16 yeast species whose genomes 
had been sequenced and could thus be reliably 
ordered on a phylogenetic tree*. They identified 
the regulatory DNA controlling many of the 
a-genes and compared the binding sequences 
for a2, a2 and a third DNA-binding protein 
called MCM1, which associates with either a2 
or a2 depending on the yeast species. They also 
looked for changes in the way the proteins inter- 
act with each other. They reasoned that changes 
in the proteins and their 
binding sites might reveal 
how one regulatory system 
incrementally changes to 
give rise to the other. 

And they did. Kluyveromy- 
ces lactis — a yeast used in the 
cheese industry — carries what is likely to have 
been the transition state between the ancestral 
C. albicans logic and the S. cerevisiae scheme. 
Some of its a-genes bind a2, some bind a2 and 
some bind both. At the same time, MCM1 is 
able to bind both a2 and «2. “This is absolutely 
terrific work, says Sean Carroll, a developmen- 
tal biologist at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. “They took enough snapshots to 
show us the whole movie of the evolutionary 
process.” The key to this overhaul is functional 
redundancy: by possessing more than one regu- 
latory pathway to achieve the same function, it is 
possible for one to change while the other keeps 
the system running smoothly. It’s like moving 
around a boat in rough weather: you always keep 
at least one of two clips hooked to the lifeline. 

Johnson's yeast studies revealed how an 
organism might switch from one regulatory 
network to another without losing fitness in 
between. But such experimental studies can 
only deal with a couple of genes at once. So 
Wagner and two French collaborators turned 
to computer simulation to ask how far succes- 
sive small steps can take a large gene-regulatory 
network away from its starting point’. 

Wagner's model consists of a number of 
genes, each of which codes for a regulatory 
protein that activates or represses one or more 
of the other genes. In the virtual embryo with 
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which the model starts, every gene 
has a given level of expression. The 
model then calculates what that level 
of expression, for each gene, will do 
to all the other genes, and makes the 
necessary changes. That gives a new 
pattern of expression — and again the 
model sees what that means in terms 
of regulating each gene, until the sys- 
tem settles down to a steady state — 
the end point of the development of 
the ‘organism. Each ‘genotype; the set 
of instructions dictating which gene 
does what to which other gene, results 
in a different final state, or ‘phenotype. 
(Systems that never settle down are dis- 
carded as unviable.) This type of model 
was originally developed by the group of 
John Reinitz, of Stony Brook University, New 
York, and, despite its level of abstraction, it has 
described early Drosophila development well 
enough to predict mutant phenotypes. 

Wagner and his colleagues then asked a 
question of their model: how many geno- 
types can generate the same phenotype? This 
is equivalent to asking how many different 
species’ developmental programs can gener- 
ate a perfect insect body plan. They explored 
this by allowing a given genotype to evolve by 
small steps (modifying one gene interaction at 
a time), but keeping only the genotypes that 
produced the same phenotype. 

By repeating such ‘neutral’ evolutionary 
steps hundreds of times they could measure 
the ‘neutral space’ of genotypes that all pro- 
duce the same phenotype — itself a fraction of 
the total space of all possible genotypes. Even 
with a relatively small number of genes, says 
Wagner, “the number of genotypes with any 
given phenotype is astronomically large”. Not 
only large, but spread out; the team found that 
it was possible to get from their starting geno- 
type to something completely different — to 
move from one end of that imaginary space to 
the other — while keeping the corresponding 
phenotype unchanged. 

If the real world works like the model, regula- 
tory networks can undergo dramatic reshuffles 
with no outward sign of what is going on at all. 
And Wagner's studies hint that being able to 
build the same edifice on such different — and 
changing — foundations may confer an evolu- 
tionary advantage. The team altered its algo- 
rithm to look at novel phenotypes that are just 
one mutation away from a starting genotype. 
So imagine genotypes in two far-flung parts of 
that imaginary neutral space, creating the same 
phenotype. Make a small mutation to one of 
those and it will produce a second phenotype; 
make a small change to the other and it will pro- 
duce something very different. Wagner and his 
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Model view: each circle isa 
different gene control network, 

but only some networks cause a 
change in gene expression (coloured circles). 


colleagues were not trying to get their model to 
innovate; but because the genotypes originally 
explored such a range of the possibilities without 
changing phenotype, they could later mutate in 
a very wide range of directions. So it may be that 
invisible variation in networks better prepares 
organisms for new challenges to come, by arm- 
ing them with more possible solutions. 


The real deal 

This year, a group led by Mark Isalan, of the 
Center for Genomic Regulation in Barcelona, 
Spain, rewired a real genetic network’. Isalan 
picked out 22 DNA-binding regulatory proteins 
in Escherichia coli and then created close to 600 
genetic sequences in which the DNA coding 
for a given protein was put under the regula- 
tory control of another. They then introduced 
each one of these synthetic genes into normal 
bacteria. In essence, they added a handful of 
new links to E. coli’s endogenous regulatory 
network. 

The group found that roughly 95% of the 
rewired bacteria survived: the bacterial regu- 
latory network seems remarkably robust to 
arbitrary rewiring. And some of these engi- 
neered bacteria could out-compete the origi- 
nal bacteria in their ability to survive culture 
conditions such as ‘heat-shock. If genetic sys- 
tems were like the computer code that humans 
build, this would be like dumping arbitrary 
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‘Go-To’ instructions in the middle of some 
air-traffic-control software and finding that 
not only did it cause very few crashes, but it 
also got more planes to their destination on 
time. The researchers concluded that, for E. coli 
at least, new links in regulatory networks are 
rarely a problem, and that they can even confer 
improved fitness in some environments. 

But some biologists question the evolutionary 
significance of lab experiments, in which 
organisms are subject to less challenging 
conditions than in the wild. Systematic gene 
deletion in yeast, for example, has similarly 
shown that close to 80% of all protein-coding 
genes are not essential in normal lab cul- 
ture. And yet their persistence as functional 
sequences in the genome is a stiong indication 
that they contribute to the organism’ fitness in 
the wild. So even if computer simulations or lab 
experiments suggest that network rewiring can 
be innocuous or even advantageous, the situa- 
tion in real life might be different. 

Come back to the yeast mating type: 
although the various genetic logics of S. cer- 
evisiae, C. albicans and K. lactis seem to have 
identical outputs, in that they all generate two 
mating types, these may provide the vari- 
ous organisms with some unknown adaptive 
features that are of benefit in their different 
ecological niches in humans, breweries or 
cheese factories. “We don't know what hidden 
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advantages if any might be associated with the 
various mating-type circuits found in those 
yeast species,’ Johnson says. 

Sea-urchin development is one case in 
which alternative strategies for building the 
same adult body plan seem to have offered 
advantages in lifestyle. The two species in 
the genus Heliocidaris, for example, still 
share the shallow waters of southeastern 
Australia; their last common ancestor lived 
around the same time as the last common 

ancestor of chimps and humans. But they have 
dramatically different means of development. 
The H. tuberculata embryo develops first into a 
swimming and feeding larva called the ‘pluteus, 
a form of indirect development that is shared by 
most of the 1,000 known species of sea urchins 
and probably represents the primitive mode 
for the clade. But H. erythrogramma develops 
direct from egg to adult in just a few days. Its 
entire developmental program has been com- 
pletely scrambled to bring this about: its egg is 
100 times bigger and the fates of the various cells 
that the egg divides into are completely different 
to those seen in H. tuberculata’. Even Wolpert’s 
sacrosanct gastrulation is rearranged. It is as if, 
in a brief 4 million years, chimps had evolved to 
lay hard-shelled eggs while still developing into 
chimp-like creatures in the end. 


Solving multiple problems 

The sea urchins’ developmental modes may 
represent equivalent solutions to one problem 
— how to build a spiny adult body that sticks to 
a rock — and yet be non-equivalent solutions 
to another — how to survive a youth in open 
water. Sea urchins with swimming and feeding 
larvae produce many small eggs, have broader 
geographic distributions, and show high mor- 
tality rates due to predators. Sea urchins that 
develop direct and fast produce fewer, bigger 
eggs and tend to stay put in remote niches; they 
have higher survival rates per embryo. In this 
case, changes that are ‘neutral’ with respect to 


one aspect of an organism's phenotype seem to 
present advantages in others. 

Many are unconvinced by these evo-devo 
studies. The common view that “the guid- 
ing hand of natural selection” is behind the 
evolution of all biological sophistication is 
greatly misleading, says evolutionary biolo- 
gist Michael Lynch of Indiana University in 
Bloomington. Lynch thinks that most biolo- 
gists underestimate the influence of chance, 
particularly in small populations in which 
neutral genetic changes can become the norm 
without any selective pressure by the proc- 
ess of ‘genetic drift. “Nothing in evolution 
makes sense except in the light of population 
genetics,” Lynch says. 

This is particularly true for 
gene regulatory networks, 
which can evolve by chance 
much faster than protein- 
coding genes because they 
can tolerate changes by point 
mutation, duplication or dele- 
tion with little effect on over- 
all function. New binding sites for regulatory 
proteins, for example, can appear or disappear 
and the change can quickly become fixed in a 
population without loss of fitness*. Such con- 
stant reshuffling makes regulatory networks 
more complex than they need to be. It also cre- 
ates redundancy — several parts of the network 
can perform the same task — and this allows 
further reshuffling to eventually bring about 
dramatic change in the way that things are run. 
Lynch thinks that Johnson’s yeast studies are a 
particularly ele gant demonstration of this. 

Such “seemingly baroque architecture” of 
biological networks, as Lynch puts it, leaves 
developmental biologists with a problem: how 
to understand whole systems while relying on 
single-gene experiments. Traditionally, they 
have knocked out a gene in a model organ- 
ism and drawn conclusions from that about 
the gene’s function in a range of species in 


genetics.” 


Heliocidaris sea urchins have very different larval stages (left and centre), yet reach a similar adult form. 
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“Nothing in evolution 
makes sense except in 


the light of population 


— Michael Lynch 
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which that gene’s sequence is conserved. The 
evolutionary biologist Stephen Jay Gould long 
challenged this type of reductionist method, in 
which biological function of a gene is discussed 
‘all-other-things-being-equal’ — the ceteris 
paribus paradigm’. Systems evo-devo makes 
it clear that all other things are not equal: the 
function of any gene cannot be defined outside 
its species-specific context. 

Developmental biologists have to find a 
new way to describe the commonalities between 
organisms that were once ascribed to genes. The 
fact that tunicates and vertebrates both develop 
through a tadpole-like stage suggests that there 
must still be shared biological ‘rules’ governing 
the process. But if genes and 
regulatory links aren't con- 
served, then what exactly do 
they have in common? The 
shared features may actually 
lie in some other property of 
the regulatory networks. 

It is this problem that 
Lemaire and others now 
hope to address in tunicates. Because of the 
relatively simple body plan and the ease with 
which tunicate genes can be manipulated, 
researchers have come closer to building a 
complete regulatory network for tunicates 
than for any other model organism, one that 
shows how each regulatory gene interacts with 
every other, in every cell, and at every stage of 
development’’. Lemaire is hoping to extract a 
‘network signature’ that would characterize the 
process of gastrulation, perhaps a mathemati- 
cal expression that describes the density of links 
between genes or the types of feedback loops 
used. Then researchers can try to see whether 
the same features are shared by gene regulatory 
networks in humans and other species that do 
rely on a Spemann organizer to gastrulate. 

If Wolpert is right, and gastrulation is truly 
the most important event in your life, then that 
seems an answer worth knowing. a 
Tanguy Chouard is a senior editor at Nature. 
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AN EYE FOR THEEYE 


¢6 To suppose that the eye, with all its inimitable contrivances for 
adjusting the focus to different distances, for admitting different 
amounts of light, and for the correction of spherical and chromatic 
aberration, could have been formed by natural selection, seems, 
I freely confess, absurd in the highest possible degree... 


— Charles Darwin, On the Origin of Species 
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SHRIMP 


In dim conditions, an eye must gather 
what light it can, regardless of image 
clarity. By using box mirrors to focus 
light on a common point, the eyes of 
shrimp and lobsters enjoy more than 
250 times the light-catching power of 
the human eye. 
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HOVERFLY 


4 The compound eye is a dead end in 
design terms; no matter how big you 
make it, it produces poor images. But it 
7 is well adapted to the zigzagging life of a 
hoverfly. The abrupt changes in the fly's 

direction of flight, which occur several 

times a second, help the eyes produce a 

fuller picture of the world. 


DRAGONFL 


The lenses of vertebrates use proteins that bacteria developed 

to deal with stress; the flexible guanine mirrors that make a cat's 
eye glow in the dark provide gas-proofing for the swim bladders of fish. 
And the components are put together in a bewildering number of ways. 
The brittlestar has an entire carapace pitted with optically tuned calcite 
crystals. The scallop eye uses a curved mirror to focus incoming light; 
the pram bug Phronima elongates each element of its eyes with a natural 
optical fibre. The dragonfly’s compound eyes — each an array of up 
to 28,500 individual visual organs — may look ungainly, but they are 
extremely resistant to motion blur as it hunts on the wing. 


F yes are largely built from building blocks designed for other things. 
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images; most of the eyes in the animal kingdom are 

tuned to movement and colour. The band running 
across the eye of the mantis shrimp contains receptors tuned 
to 16 different wavelengths (humans typically have three), 
giving colour vision of extraordinary subtlety and complexity. 
Nor are two eyes a universal norm. The fish Anableps anableps 
effectively has four eyes in two sockets; each eye has one half 
for seeing above water and one half for seeing below. Another 
fish, Bathylychnops exilis, has two pairs, one set to look up, which 
is how it sees its prey, and one to look down — but for what, 
nobody knows. The better your predators can see, the more 
need there is for disguise. For some animals, looking inedible is 
not enough: the unnervingly detailed mock eye on a moth wing 
is meant to convince predators that something big 
is looking right back at them. 


uman eyes are rare in their concern for producing 
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SPIDER 


The principal high-resolution eyes of true spiders 

are as big and as powerful as the eyes of small 

rodents. Subsidiary eyes are used to spot movement 

@” 4 in the periphery, and sometimes, by harnessing the 
polarization of sunlight, to navigate. 


MANTIS SHRIMP 


harles Darwin was well aware that the eye — so obviously, so brilliantly ‘designed’ — 

might represent an impediment to the acceptance of natural selection. In fact, it has 

come to be seen as one of evolution’s crowning glories. Across the animal kingdom, 
eyes have evolved in different ways, to different purposes, in exuberant diversity. Yet they are all 
sculpted by the lawfulness of light — and the imperatives of survival. 

This panoply of eyes sees the world in different ways, some concerned with colour, others 
with movement, others with acuity. Yet time and again, unrelated eyes hit upon common 
solutions to the problem of how to safely gather and focus information from a sunlit world. The 
eyes of the cuttlefish (above) grow from invaginations of the skin; those of the human grow 
in part out of the front of the brain; each uses completely different receptors to pick up the 
light they focus. Yet cuttlefish and people see the world in the same way, through eyes whose 
similarities outweigh their deep differences — Simon Ings. 
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.. Yet reason tells me, that if numerous gradations from a perfect and 
complex eye to one very imperfect and simple, each grade being useful 
to its possessor, can be shown to exist; if further, the eye does vary ever 
so slightly, and the variations be inherited, which is certainly the case; 
and if any variation or modification in the organ be ever useful to an 
animal under changing conditions of life, then the difficulty of believing 
that a perfect and complex eye could be formed by natural selection, 
though insuperable by our imagination, can hardly be considered real. 9 9 
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LET'S MAKE A MAMMOTH 


Evolution assumes that extinction is forever. Maybe not. Henry Nicholls 
asks what it would take to bring the woolly mammoth back from the dead. 


n 1990 the late Michael Crichton gave the 

idea of reviving extinct species a slickly 

plausible and enormously entertaining 

workout in his novel Jurassic Park. At that 
time the longest genome that had ever been 
sequenced was that of a virus. The best part 
of 20 years on, hundreds of animal genome 
sequences have been published. This week, 
for the first time, the genome of something 
undoubtedly charismatic and definitively 
extinct joins the list: the mammoth (Mam- 
muthus primigenius)'. If you want to bring a 
species back to life, the mammoth would be 
almost as dramatic as a dinosaur. And unlike 
Tyrannosaurus rex, the mammoth has dose liv- 
ing relatives to lend a hand. 

It is a fair bet that a complete genome and 
closely related species would 
make it easier to pull a Crichton 
on a mammoth than on a dino- 
saur. But easier is far from easy. 
To put flesh on the bones of the 
draft sequence — to go from a 
genome to a living, breathing 
beast — would require you to 
master, at the very least, the fol- 
lowing steps: defining exactly 
the sequence or sequences you 
want for your creatures; synthesizing a full set 
of chromosomes from these sequences; engulf- 
ing them in a nuclear envelope; transferring 
that nucleus into an egg that would support it; 
and getting that egg into a womb that would 
carry it to term. None of those steps is currently 
possible. From getting a definitive sequence to 
harvesting eggs from an elephant there are all- 
but-insurmountable obstacles at every stage, 
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“Genome synthesis 
is further developed 
today than genome 


sequencing was 
when Crichton 
wrote Jurassic Park." 


and no evidence that anyone is going 
to work very hard to solve them. But 
do any of them actually make the 
dream impossible? 


The sequence 

The first stop in this mammoth chal- 
lenge is to obtain a sequence good enough for us 
to contemplate using it as the basis for a living 
being. The sequencing of long-dead DNA such 
as that of mammoths uses fragments at various 
levels of degradation. To detect and correct the 
base-pair changes that can occur after death 
and to avoid the inevitable errors involved in 
assembling millions of these tiny fragments into 
a coherent sequence, it is necessary to sequence 
much more than a single genome’s worth of 
DNA. “If we want fewer than 1 
error in 10,000 base pairs — a 
reasonable quality gnome — 
we would need to sample in 
the order of 12-fold coverage,” 
says Svante Paabo, director of 
the genetics department at the 
Max Planck Institute for Evolu- 
tionary Anthropology in Leip- 
zig, Germany, who has worked 
on Neanderthal genomes”. The 
genome published today has roughly 0.7-fold 
coverage. ‘Reasonable quality’ for science does 
not mean the sort of genome you would want 
to live with: in a human genome that error rate 
would mean 300,000 mutations. 

Coverage can be improved as long as there's 
the money to do it, but old samples offer par- 
ticular challenges: a lot of contamination by 
bacterial, fungal and other species’ DNA. 
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Thirty-five-fold coverage, which 
Paabo says is as good as it gets, would 
be “extremely costly and extremely 
time-consuming’, according to 
Eske Willerslev, head of the Ancient 
DNA and Evolution Group at the 
University of Copenhagen. Ever- 
cheaper sequencing, however, and the possibil- 
ity of better preserved and prepared samples, 
mean that those expenses of cost and time will 
shrink. Willerslev sees nothing to stop research- 
ers from producing a mammoth genome as 
good as any genome today at some point in the 
future. Whether such a genome would be good 
enough for a living being remains a somewhat 
open question — but with time and effort, it’s 
plausible that a sufficiently error-free genome 
can be arrived at. 

A sequence on its own, though, is not enough: 
researchers will need to work out exactly how 
it divides up into chromosomes. The obvi- 
ous solution would be to tot up the number of 
chromosomes in an intact mammoth cell and 
sift through the genomic data looking for their 
beginnings and endings. But even the very best 
mammoth material falls short of this kind of 
preservation (see “You need to do more than 
thaw’). “We have no idea — yet — how many 
chromosomes mammoths had,” says Hendrik 
Poinar, a geneticist at McMaster University in 
Ontario, Canada. Kerstin Lindblad-Toh, co- 
director of the genome sequencing and analysis 
programme at the Broad Institute in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, says that the institute will release 
a sequence of the African elephant (Loxodonta 
africana) to seven-fold coverage some time in 
2009. When they do, the mammoth geneticists 
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will be all over it. But it will take an immense 
amount of work to identify and locate all the 
chromosome changes, gene deletions, dupli- 
cations and rearrangements that mammoths 
will have acquired since they diverged from 
their African ancestors 7.6 million years ago. A 
sequence for the Indian elephant (Elephas max- 
imus indicus), which is more closely related to 
the mammoth, would be of further help. 

One chromosome offers particular prob- 
lems. In mammals the Y chromosome is typi- 
cally very small and hard to sort out, in part 
because it is remarkably repetitive. Research- 
ers have sidestepped the issue in the elephant 
genome by sequencing a female. “The X chro- 
mosome is hard enough to assemble and the 
Y chromosome is the hardest chromosome out 
there,” says Lindblad-Toh. The dinosaurs in 
Jurassic Park were designed to all be female, to 
avoid unwanted breeding; doned mammoths 
might all be females, too, at least for the first 
generation, just because it would be easier. 

There are other repetitive regions that will 
be hard to sequence with confidence, most 
notably the centromeres, which help chro- 
mosomes to get where they are meant to go 
in cell division. It is almost impossible to work 
out the centromeres’ exact sequence, says Bill 
Earnshaw of the Wellcome Trust Centre for 
Cell Biology at the University of Edinburgh, 
UK. “You just get hopelessly lost,’ he says. “It’s 
like being in a forest where all the trees look 
identical” 

But this need not be a sticking point, as 
artifice can make do for accuracy. Just this year 
Earnshaw and his colleagues created a human 
artificial chromosome that contained a syn- 
thetic but fully functional centromere’. In 
principle, that could work for a synthetic 
mammoth chromosome, says Earnshaw. 
Replacements for the shorter repetitive 
sequences at the end of chromosomes, 
called telomeres, are also doable. And 
although the sequences will need spe- 
cific sites at which chromosome replica- 
tion can start, too, Earnshaw says that 
“any long enough strand of DNA will 
have sequences that can function as ori- 
gins of replication”. 

Finally, there is the question of genetic 
variation. Most published mammalian 
genomes — the mammoth draft induded 
— provide only a single version of all the 
genes and other sequences in the genome. 
But mammals have two versions of each 
gene — one from their mother and one 
from their father. Building a mammoth 
with chromosome pairs in which the 
two chromosomes were identical would 
be a recipe for trouble, as the effects of 
any bad gene would be felt to their fullest. 


You need to do more than thaw 


Making a nucleus will be 
difficult; why bother if some 
are already lying around? 
Some argue that finding 
frozen mammoth cells that 
have well-preserved nuclei is 
the obvious starting point for 
making a mammoth. 

In Japan, scientists” have 
recently succeeded in cloning 
mice from cells that had 
been frozen for 16 years. 

This led them to venture that 
“nuclear-transfer techniques 
could be used to ‘resurrect’ 
animals ... from tissues frozen 
for prolonged periods without 
any cryopreservation”. They 
mentioned mammoths 
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specifically in this context. 
But those who work with 
ancient DNA ona daily basis 
are unconvinced. Sixteen 
years ina -20 °C laboratory 
freezer is a poor substitute for 
ten millennia or more lying 

in permafrost — and who 
knows how long unfrozen 
before that? 

Eske Willerslev, head of the 
Ancient DNA and Evolution 
Group at the University of 
Copenhagen, points out that 
it takes time, and repeated 
cycles of tissue-damaging 
freezing and thawing, before a 
dead animal gets incorporated 
into the permafrost. That 


gives plenty of opportunity 
for DNA to degrade. What's 
more, Willerslev says, many 
microbes are active even 

at subzero temperatures, 
causing the samples to 
degrade further. All this, 

he thinks, explains why he 
has never seen or heard of a 
mammoth cell with a nucleus 
that’s even intact, let alone 
transferable. Hendrik Poinar 
of McMaster University in 
Ontario, Canada, puts the 
problem with frozen-tissue 
approaches more succinctly: 
“lam currently unaware of 
-20° freezers that date to 


20,000 years.” H.N. 


Identifying different versions of genes would 
add yet more to the sequencers’ to-do list, but 
it would be crucial to success. 


DNA synthesis 

With the genome sequenced in painstaking 
detail, glitches corrected, chromosomes iden- 
tified, key repeat sequences written in appro- 
priately and genetic variation introduced, it’s 
time to turn towards the DNA synthesis itself. 
The largest totally synthetic genome produced 
so far is that of the bacterium Mycoplasma 
genitalium’. This contained 582,970 base pairs; 


the mammoth weighs in at 4.7 billion, half as 
many again as are found in the human genome. 
Assuming mammoths turn out to have the 
same number of chromosomes as elephants, 
the task would be broken down into making 
56 separate chromosomes, each an average of 
some 160 million base pairs long. 

Short strings of bases that are made in the 
test tube can be assembled into respectable 
double-stranded stretches of DNA about 8,000 
base pairs long without too much error, says 
Ralph Baric, a microbiologist at the Carolina 
Vaccine Institute in Chapel Hill, North Caro- 


lina; a range of companies will synthesise 
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such sequences for less than a dollar a 
base pair, and the reagents cost much 
less. But as neighbouring stretches 
are joined together in vitro, the 
DNA molecules become increas- 
ingly unstable. The team that 
put together the M. genitalium 
genome at the J. Craig Venter 
Institute in Rockville, Maryland, 
dealt with this by inserting the 
unstable chunks of DNA into 
‘bacterial artificial chromo- 
somes. The various components 
could then be stitched together in 
the relatively welcoming environ- 
ment of Escherichia coli. For the 
last steps, the researchers took the 
largest pieces assembled in E. coli 
and inserted them into yeast artifi- 
cial chromosomes, which are larger. 
These were then recombined in liv- 
ing yeast cells to produce constructs 
that had the entire genome in them. 
This approach is im pressive in 
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terms of speed and cost, says Drew Endy of 
the Department of Bioengineering at Stanford 
University in California. But it’s unlikely to be 
scaled up to accommodate mammoth-sized 
chromosomes in any straightforward way. 
After all, he says, at just over 12 million base 
pairs, the entire yeast genome is much smaller 
than a medium-sized elephant chromosome: 
“I would wonder if yeast could handle so much 
exogenous DNA.” This concern is echoed by 
Baric: “The bigger it is, the quicker there are 
going to be nicks or breaks, allowing for degra- 
dation or deletions in essential genes.” 

Even if it became possible to synthesize a 
stable mammoth chromosome in sufficient 
quantities, this would then have to be repeated 
for all the other chromosomes. “I don’t think 
we're going to be seeing any mammoths any 
time soon,’ concludes Baric. But it will not 
be long before synthetic biologists develop a 
certain confidence in synthesizing microbial 
genomes from scratch, he says. The technolo- 
gies that are used to do so will, he predicts, 
give a good indication of whether it might one 
day be possible to reconstruct the genome of a 
large mammal such as a mammoth. It is worth 
remembering that genome synthesis is further 
developed today, in terms of the maximum 
lengths achieved, than genome sequencing was 
when Crichton wrote Jurassic Park. And look 
how sequencing has progressed since then. 


Wrapping it up 

Once the chromosomes have been synthesized, 
they need to be put into a nucleus. Cells wrap 
chromosomes back up into nuclei whenever 
they divide, so this part of the process has been 
fairly well studied. In the 1980s, researchers 
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discovered that naked DNA 
added to extracts from 
the eggs of frogs quickly 
becomes wrapped up in 
proteins that condense 
it into chromatin; then 
membrane fragments 
bind and fuse to form a 
functional nuclear enve- 
lope around the chro- 
matin. “Such artificial 
nuclei are capable of DNA 
replication and some DNA 
transcription,’ says D oug- 
lass Forbes, professor of cell 
and developmental biology at the 
University of California, San Diego. 
Forbes thinks that anyone trying to make 
a mammoth nucleus in the foreseeable future 
would be best advised to stick with frog extracts, 
rather than use fragments of the nucleus from 
some more similar creature such as an elephant. 
“Mammalian eggs, which are fertilized inter- 
nally, might have much less ability to assemble 
nuclei,” she says. When later transferred into the 
cytoplasm of an elephant cell, elephant nuclear 
proteins might complement or replace the frog- 
specific counterparts used to make the mam- 
moth pseudo-nucleus, she says, giving it a more 
properly mammalian look and feel. 

It would also be a challenge to ensure that 
the nuclear membrane engulfs all the mam- 
moth chromosomes. “You will somehow need 
to keep them together when you inject them,’ 
says Eric Schirmer at the Wellcome Trust Cen- 
tre. If you don’t, miniature nuclei may form 
that contain a random rabble of chromo- 
somes. The way these chromosomes sit with 
respect to one another might also affect gene 
expression; how to engineer the correct 
configuration, nobody knows. 


Egg collection 
It’s almost time to contemplate 
the vagaries of nuclear transfer, 
but not before you have sourced 
your elephant eggs, and these are 
likely to be in pretty short sup- 
ply. Female elephants ovulate on 
a 16-week cycle, although they 
regularly skip five or so years 
owing to gestation and lacta- 
tion. Stopping these natural 
breaks in cycling would be both 
cruel and unproductive; cow 
elephants that don’t gestate have 
a strong tendency to develop 
massive ovarian tumours. When 
they do ovulate, only one oocyte 
is released; a litter of little elephants 
would be a death sentence, and even 
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twins are remarkably rare. 

On the positive side, though, elephants’ 
infrequent ovulations are preceded by an early 
warning; uniquely among mammals that 
have been studied to date, elephant ovulation 
involves not one but two surges in luteinizing 
hormone, separated by 18-20 days. “The first 
hormone peak dissolves the vaginal mucous 
and forwards just one follicle for development,’ 
says Thomas Hildebrandt of the Institute for 
Zoo and Wildlife Research in Berlin, Germany. 
“The second peak stimulates ovulation.” 

In other creatures it would be quite straight- 
forward to get the follicle in which an egg is 
developing out of the ovary after this surge of 
harbinger hormones; you use ultrasound to 
guide a harvesting implement up the repro- 
ductive tract, or perform a laparoscopy, during 
which the abdominal cavity is inflated to make 
room for the job to be done surgically. 

Unfortunately, quirks of elephant biology 
rule out both these approaches. Whereas the 
entrance of the vagina is pretty simple to locate 
in most mammals, elephants have more than a 
metre of urogenital canal between the outside 
world and the hymen. This canal is as far as a 
bull-elephant’s penis gets; the hymen remains 
intact even after copulation, which may be an 
evolutionary hangover from the elephant’s 
aquatic past. Hildebrandt and his colleagues 
have developed a way to navigate an instru- 
ment up the canal, through the tiny aperture in 
the hymen that lets sperm in, along the vagina 
and into the uterus; they use it to perform arti- 
ficial insemination with sex-selected sperm. 
But Hildebrandt says that even with such 
instruments threaded into the womb it would 
be almost impossible to locate a single mature 
follicle without some extra guidance, and the 
ovaries are too deep inside the abdominal cav- 
ity for the precise position of the follicle to be 


Let's fake amammoth 


The complete genome 
sequence of the African 
elephant (Loxodonta 
africana), expected soon 
from the Broad Institute in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
should be a great help in 
identifying regions of the 
mammoth genome that 
vary from those of the 
elephant and starting the 
search for the key genetic 
differences that are unique 
to mammoths. But it might 
also provide a more direct 


and plausible way to make 
what one might call pseudo- 
mammoths. 

With some idea of the 
genes involved in hair 
formation, coat colour 
and tusk development, for 
example, it might be possible 
to use genetic engineering 
and selective breeding to 
produce an elephant that 
looks remarkably mammoth- 
like, says Svante Padbo of 
the Max Planck Institute for 
Evolutionary Anthropology 


in Leipzig, Germany. It 
wouldn't be amammoth in 
a way that satisfied a purist, 
or an ecologist or a dreamer 
set on restoring something 
magnificent and lost to the 
world. But it could perhaps 
be good enough for, say, 
amusement-park work; and 
it would avoid some of the 
trickiest synthetic biology. 
“That's the furthest | could 
imagine | would see in my 
lifetime,” says 53-year-old 
Paabo. H.N. 


revealed by ultrasound. Laparoscopic surgery 
is also out of the question, as elephants have 
no pleural space between their body wall and 
lungs. “Inflating the abdominal cavity during 
laparoscopy would compress the lungs and kill 
the animal,” says Hildebrandt. 

There may, however, be an ingenious way 
out of this bind. Cryobiologists have in the past 
transplanted tissue from the ovaries of one ani- 
mal into the ovaries of another. The procedure 
has worked even if the tissue had been frozen 
and thawed out between leaving the donor and 
being grafted into the recipient. Not only has 
this work led to the treatment of infertility after 
chemotherapy, it has also raised the possibil- 
ity that ovarian tissue from endangered species 
could be transplanted into laboratory animals, 
making them a source of eggs-on-demand. For 
Hildebrandt, the only realistic way of getting a 
steady source of elephant eggs would be to col- 
lect tissue from the ovary of a recently deceased 
elephant and graft slivers of it into a labora- 
tory mouse or rat with a suppressed immune 
system that won't reject them. 

This has in fact already been done. In 
the 1990s, frozen samples of ovar- 
ian tissue from African elephants 
culled in South Africa’s Kruger 
National Park were thawed 
and transplanted into mice, 
and afterwards researchers 
saw what seemed to be mature 
follicles develop®. “But we 
didn’t have enough material 
to assess whether those eggs 
were competent,’ recalls John 
Critser, now professor of com- 
parative medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in Columbia, who 
led the study. 

Although the elephant work has 
gone no further, researchers have managed 


to produce live and apparently healthy offspring 
from eggs that have come from tissue trans- 
planted into another species. Such successes, 
though, have been with closely related species 
— rats acting as hosts for mouse tissue’, for 
example. It’s harder to see how elephant eggs 
would mature successfully in a mause, not least 
because the mouse’ oestrus cycle lasts just 4-6 
days. It would probably be necessary to remove 
the mouse’s pituitary gland and subject it to a 
hormonal cycle that approximates an elephant’s 
with hormone treatments, says Critser. “It’s not 
something that you could use easily right now 
for the production of oocytes. But that’s not to 
say that it couldn't be developed” 


Nuclear transfer 
With a ready supply of eggs, it should not take 
long to perfect techniques for removing the 
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native elephant nucleus to make space for 
the synthetic mammoth nucleus. But that 
might not be all the preparation needed for 
the nuclear transfer. The mitochondria — 
organelles that provide cells with energy 
through respiration — have their own 
genomes, specific to each species. Hybrids with 
a nucleus from one species and mitochondria 
from another can be viable — an embryo with 
sheep mitochondria but nuclear DNA from 
a mouflon developed into an animal, called 
Ombretta, in 2001 (ref. 7) — but there are 
risks of incompatibility. The close evolution- 
ary relationship between elephants and mam- 
moths reduces the chances of incompatibility, 
but Stefan Hiendleder, professor of animal 
science at the University of Adelaide in Aus- 
tralia, cautions that there would still be risks: 
human cells that have had their mitochondria 
replaced with those from other primates have 
failed to show proper respiration’. This means 
that researchers might need to rustle up some 
synthetic mammoth mitochondria and insert 
them into the elephant cytoplasm. With the 
mammoth mitochondrial genome already well 
sequenced’, this should be relatively simple. 
And all the elephant mitochondria would have 
to be cleaned out, in case they hybridize with 
the newcomers, warns Hiendleder. 

Nuclear transfer remains a fickle and inef- 
ficient way of producing new mammals even 
without such concerns. Only a few of the 
transfers result in embryos and not all of those 
embryos manage to establish a placenta. Of 
those that do, many abort spontaneously and 
the few successful live births frequently have 
developmental abnormalities. 

But it is reasonable to hope that things may get 
a better, says Xiuchun Tian 
of the Center for Regen- 
erative Biology and 
Department of Animal 
Science at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut in 
Storrs. The most likely 
explanation for the 
inefficiency of nuclear 
transfer is that the genes 
are not being expressed 
in a manner appro- 
priate for embryonic 
development. This, 
says Tian, is probably 
down to errant epige- 
netic’ signals — inher- 
ited patterns of DNA 
methylation, hist one 
modification, micro- 
RNA presence and chro- 
matin structure, all of which 
can have a crucial effect on gene 
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expression’’. The recent discovery that the 
nuclei of normal body cells can be induced into 
an embryonic-like state without the need for 
nuclear transfer will help researchers to under- 
stand the effect of these epigenetic signals and 
how to manipulate them, she says. 

Better still, there may be an alternative way to 
dress up a synthetic nucleus in suitably epige- 
netic garb. Even if an early embryo is doomed 
not to go all the way to term, it can still be used 
as a source of stem cells. These could then be 
introduced into normal elephant 
embryos to create chimaeras — 
in which some cells are mam- 
moth and some elephant. Such 
chimaeras may stand a better 
chance of developing to term, 
and although they wouldn't be 
mammoths, they would be a way 
by which mammoths might then be made. 

If enough chimaeras are created in this way, 
some should end up with mammoth cells in 
their ovaries or testes, giving you elephants that 
produce mammoth eggs or sperm. ‘Germ-line 
chimaeras’ of this type have already been cre- 
ated in several species. In 2004, Japanese scien- 
tists'’ made salmon with trout cells in the testes 
that produced sperm capable of fertilizing trout 
eggs and producing bona fide baby trout. 

Gametes from germline chimaeras would be 
much more likely to be properly imprinted, says 
Tian — indeed, once you have a supply of mam- 
moth eggs and mammoth sperm you might well 
consider the project close to bearing fruit. 


Embryo transfer 

With a fertilized mammoth egg — either made 
through direct nuclear transfer or through 
the in vitro fertilization of mammoth eggs 
with mammoth sperm from chimaeras — 
the mammoth challenge comes to its final 
stage. Although the inaccessibility of elephant 
eggs means that nobody has ever performed 
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“The urogenital 
canal is as far as 


a bull elephant's 
penis gets.” 


elephant embryo transfer, 
Hildebrandt has thought 
about what it would take. 
First, he recommends 
inserting an arm up 
the urogenital canal 
to inject some sperm- 
free elephant ejaculate 
in the direction of the 
hymen on the day that 
hormones reveal the 
elephant is ovulating. 
“We think the sperm- 
free component is needed 
to prepare the female’s uterus 
to receive an embryo,’ he says. 
After that, the transfer of the 
cloned mammoth embryo into 
the uterus, a total distance of some 2.5 metres, 
should be possible using the same apparatus 
used for artificial insemination, says Hilde- 
brandt. “We are coming quite close to the ovi- 
duct, which would be the place to put a cloned 
embryo back into an elephant.” An embryo at 
the four-cell stage would need to be transferred 
about two days about ovulation, he says. 

At that point, the last concern becomes 
whether a mammoth fetus would be suited to 
the uterus of its surrogate mother. Evidence 
from preserved mammoths sug- 
gests that size, at least, should not 
be a problem. An Indian elephant 
calf can weigh around 120 kilo- 
grams at term and stands around 
1 metre tall. Dima — a famous 
mammoth calf unearthed in 
northeastern Siberia in 1977 — is 
estimated to have been about the same mass and 
height when he died aged 7-8 months. It’s a sim- 
ilar story for Lyuba, a calf discovered in Russia's 
Yamal Peninsula last year. Although 
Lyuba’s mass when she died has 
not yet been definitively ascer- 
tained, initial reports suggest she 
was only 90 centimetres tall and 
4 months old, says Daniel Fisher, 
professor of ecology and evolu- 
tionary biology at the University 
of Michigan in Ann Arbor and 
one of an international team 
poring over her spectacularly 
preserved remains. Most evi- 
dence indicates that newborn 
woolly mammoths were about 
the same size as newborn ele- 
phants, he says. “They could 
even have been smaller” Mer- 
cifully, we probably need not 
concern ourselves with how 
to incubate a preterm mam- 
moth fetus. 
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Birth and after 

A single artificial mammoth would be a freak, 
not a species; once she was born others — 
including, ideally, males — would have to fol- 
low. Their genomes would have to be tweaked 
to ensure a certain diversity. A place for them 
to live would have to be found, as would an 
ecosystem into which they could integrate. It 
would be a huge undertaking — just as syn- 
thesizing mammoth chromosomes and repro- 
gramming them into embryo-friendly nuclei 
would be. Perhaps the whole idea will remain 
too strange, too expensive, too impractical, 
even too unappealing for anyone to take seri- 
ously. But the fact that just 15 years ago cloning 
mammals was confidently ruled out by many 
as being impractical should give people pause 
before saying any such thing is impossible. On 
Darwin’s 200th birthday in 2009, reoriginating 
extinct animal species will still be a fantasy. 
By 2059, who knows what may have returned, 
rebooted, to walk the Earth? a 
Henry Nicholls is a science writer who lives in 
Greenwich, England. His most recent book is 
Lonesome George. 
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OPINION 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Key discoveries often 
originate with lone 
researchers 


SIR — Your News Feature ‘Group 
theory’ (Nature 455, 720-723; 
2008) highlights the dwindling 
contribution of single authors 

in the face of the productive 
increase in collaboration among 
scientists. Sociologist Brian Uzzi 
is not alone in questioning 
whether a lone researcher can 
still capture the moment when 
lightning strikes. 

Uzzi uses some general metrics 
to suggest a correlation between 
the number of citations and the 
number of authors per paper. 

But before we rush to embrace 
these heuristics as a basis 

for designating best practices 

for collaboration, our social 
scientists need a better 
understanding of how high- 
impact discoveries in the life 
sciences come about, for example 
at different stages of the drug- 
discovery process. 

Moving along this continuum 
from early discovery, through 
the translational stage and onto 
clinical trials, we would expect 
to see increases in the aggregate 
levels of funding and in the 
number of authors and papers 
published per year. Consequently, 
epidemiological evaluation will 
produce metrics and heuristics 
that more heavily reflect the 
practices employed in those 
later stages of the discovery 
process. 

But social collaboration 
patterns probably vary with 
each stage. In the discovery 
phase, for example, projects are 
often driven by sole investigators, 
with support from a tightly 
knit group of colleagues from 
universities and biopharmaceutical 
enterprises, frequently generalists 
who move readily across 
disciplines and are at ease with 
counterintuitive interpretations. 
These small groups act as the 
initial nucleating agent, but 
they are then radically 
transformed into a complex 
web of interdependent 


specialists as the drug, vaccine 
or biological candidate is 
developed and moves towards 
the clinic. 

With the explosion of available 
information, publishers and 
granting organizations are 
understandably desperate, 
seeking tools that more effectively 
predict high-impact science. 

But in searching for these tools 
through the lens of social network 
analysis, we must not lose sight of 
the key contribution by a project's 
pioneer. We shall then see more 
clearly how collaboration patterns 
alter as an area of scientific 
discovery matures. 

Readers, reviewers and grant 
administrators should not be 
biased against early-stage papers 
with just one or two authors. 
Lightning can still strike the 
solitary explorer whose mind 

is prepared. 

Shawn J. Green, Jon Brendsel 
PubScholar, 11212 Sorrel Ridge Lane, 
Oakton, Virginia 22124, USA 

e-mail: shawn@pubscholar.com 


Significant confusion 
in scientists’ grasp 
of statistics 


SIR — | agree with the points you 
make about statistical significance 
under the heading ‘Significant’ in 
your News Feature ‘Disputed 
definitions’ (Nature 455, 1023- 
1028; 2008). However, you do 
imply that the term ‘significant’ 
means simply above or below 
the 5% level — a figure chosen 
by the statistician R. A. Fisher for 
practical reasons and used in the 
days when people did arithmetic 
by hand and referred to printed 
tables. 

Nowadays, of course, personal 
computers do more general 
calculations and report probability 
(P) values directly. A P-value may 
be exact (obtained from counting 
permutations), an approximation 
based on asymptotes, or derived 
from a model by repeated 
simulation. It then has to be 
reported and interpreted. Too 
many scientists — and editors — 


take the line you reproach and use 
statistical significance as a 
criterion of importance. 

In addition, significance is 
calculated in respect of a null 
model, chosen by the researcher 
and often in the knowledge that 
it is untenable. Why would you 
make measurements to compare 
groups if you expected to find no 
differences? A small P-value 
may therefore be pure fiction as 
ameasure of knowledge gained. 
This comes on top of any 
undisclosed history of data 
selection and of cherry-picking 
results during the data analysis. 

Conversely, numbers obtained 
from small surveys rarely 
demonstrate clear-cut 
(significant) results for individual 
questions, and a pattern of non- 
significant results in an expected 
direction across a range of 
questions could still be worth 
reporting as indicative. When 
the null hypothesis is a straw man, 
it may be more interesting not 
to be able to demonstrate the 
anticipated effect — for example, 
in a pay survey that finds no 
gender differences. 

| endorse your view that 
what may seem to be sophistry 
is a crucial distinction. Compare, 
for example, the statement “The 
observed differences could occur 
5% of the time if the true effect is 
zero” with the statement “The 
probability that the true effect is 
zero is 5%". Not only is the latter 
statement wrong, it does not 
match the scientific question, 
which should be to estimate, at 
a given probability, the minimum 
size of the effect. Another 
common variation is to report 
“no differences between groups” 
on the basis of t-tests that check 
for a difference only between the 
group means. 

For scientists, talking statistics 
can be more dangerous than what 
your interviewee described as 
“talking Swahili in Louisiana” — 
unless they grasp the grammar 
as well as the words. 

R. Allan Reese Centre for Environment, 
Fisheries and Aquaculture Science, 
The Nothe, Weymouth DT4 8UB, UK 
e-mail: allan.reese@cefas.co.uk 
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Biocultural diversity 
should be a priority 
for conservation 


SIR — In his timely Opinion article 
on the place of botanic gardens in 
contemporary society (‘Beyond 
the greenhouse’ Nature 455, 
596-597; 2008), Mike Maunder 
notes that gardens are, rightly, 
“embracing their cultural identity”. 
But it is not enough simply to 
celebrate the cultural and natural 
heritage of a place. 

As bodies such as Terralingua 
and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization have 
noted, cultures and languages 
are becoming as endangered 
as species and habitats. 
Superimposing maps of 
biodiversity hotspots and areas 
of cultural and linguistic diversity 
reveals an extensive degree of 
overlap, implying that similar 
threats are common to both 
(see also W. J. Sutherland Nature 
423, 276-279; 2003). 

As biological diversity is 
eroded, key elements of cultural 
traditions, practices and language 
are lost. Conversely, as cultures 
and languages are lost, we lose 
irreplaceable information about 
the natural world, as well as 
notions and philosophies of place, 
time and humanity. 

Biological conservation 
and cultural conservation 
must therefore be considered 
simultaneously within a 
‘biocultural diversity’ framework. 
In fact, | might argue for the 
primacy of culture in setting 
conservation priorities. 

Many botanical gardens are 
developing new education, 
research and collections- 
based programmes on plant 
conservation. These can become 
conservation leaders by explicitly 
incorporating cultural and 
linguistic conservation into their 
programmes and engaging local 
cultural practitioners. 

Christopher P. Dunn Lyon Arboretum, 
University of Hawai'i, 3860 Manoa 
Road, Honolulu, Hawai'i 96822, USA 
e-mail: cpdunn@hawaii.edu 
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Great expectations 


A new path for evolution? A truce in the culture wars? Here's what a 
selection of readers told Nature they expect from Darwin 200. 


Patricia Adair Gowaty 
Distinguished professor, 
Department of Ecology & 
Evolutionary Biology and 
Institute of the Environment, 
University of California, 

Los Angeles, USA. 


One sign of enhanced public understanding 
of Darwin and the nature of science, will be 
quicker resolution of continuously re-emerg- 
ing controversies between the scientifically lit- 
erate and creation scientists. Other signs will 
include enhancements of public debate about 
scientific discovery, about funding for science, 
and policies that result from scientific discov- 
ery. There will be fewer vapid press claims 
about the implications of scientific studies, 
and an enhanced awareness of the roles of 
evidence and the control of bias in decision- 
making of all kinds. 


Ismail Serageldin 
Director, New Library of Alexandria, 
Alexandria, Egypt. 


Copernicus knocked out the centrality of 
Earth in our view of the Universe, and Darwin 
knocked out the special status of humans as 
a species in the diversity of life on this planet. 
Both were vilified and attacked by bigots. 
Both played a central part in allowing us to 
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understand the reality of where we 
live and who we are. 

Indeed, in the grand scheme of 
things, Darwin has given us the 
remarkable means to redefine the 
role of humans. We are the only 
species capable of appreciating the 
diversity of life and the fragility of 
our ecosystems, and the only one to recognize 
our responsibility to change our behaviour in 
order to safeguard life and the world we live in. 

During the Middle Ages, the Muslim world 
showed remarkable openness to the contrarian 
view and an appreciation of evidence-backed 
science. The Muslim world would gain much 
by reclaiming its legacy of open-minded pur- 
suit of knowledge, and the Darwin celebrations 
could be just the catalyst to help us rediscover 
that tradition. 


Per-Edvin Persson 
Director, Heureka, the Finnish Science 
Centre, Vantaa, Finland. 


I dream that the majority of the world’s 
population will understand that evolution is 
the process by which diversity of life is main- 
tained on this planet. 

We would know this has happened by 
witnessing a diminished mmber of attacks on 
science, and the theory of evolution in partic- 
ular, from non-scientific sources. The number 
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of fundamentalist believers in verbatim 
creation will have diminished and given way 
to an understanding that science and religion 
may coexist but that they should not be min- 
gled. The world would accept that religion is 
religion and science is science and let both 
live in peace. 


Niles Eldredge 

Division of Paleontology, the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, 
USA. 


Biological phenomena that bear on evolution 
occur at such a mind-boggling spectrum of 
spatio-temporal scales that communication 
— hence integration — is harder now than it 
was in Darwin's day. Darwin himself may have 
been the last to have had an adequate grasp 
of the geology, palaeontology, zoology and 
botany of his day, to be able to frame some- 
thing of a unifying picture. The rest of us yell at 
each other from increasingly widening chasms 
between buildings on campuses. 

No one is at fault here for a ladk of commu- 
nication across disciplines. Do I think some 
of the big meetings planned for 2009 will heb 
bridge this? One can but hope. But I doubt 
that Darwin's 200th birthday anniversary will 
manage to spur us collectively on well enough 
to get the job done that hasn't been success- 
fully addressed for 150 years. 
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Michael Lynch 

Distinguished professor, Department of 
Biology, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
USA. 


My primary concern about the Year of Dar- 
win is that the view that evolution is simply 
natural selection will be perpetuated further. 
This concern is motivated by increasingly fre- 
quent arguments, being made by people out- 
side the field of evolutionary biology, that the 
entire enterprise needs overthrowing. In fact, 
a lot has happened in the past 150 years, and 
the basic theoretical framework of evolution- 
ary biology is rock solid. There is not a single 
observation in cell, molecular or developmen- 
tal biology that has caused a ripple in our basic 
understanding of evolutionary principles. This 
is not to say that we don’t need molecular, cell 
or developmental biologists to complete our 
understanding of evolution — we need this 
more than ever — nor is it to say that there 
arent a lot of unsolved problems. 

Thus, what I would most like to see happen 
in the field is a true merging 
of the above-mentioned fields 
with evolutionary biology. It 
has long been clear that muc. 
of what we see in biology can- 
not be explained in terms of 
natural selection alone, yet we 
continue to witness an unwarranted prolifera- 
tion of adaptive stories, in some cases extremely 
bizarre ones, to explain every aspect of exist- 
ing and extinct biodiversity. What needs to be 
accomplished will take more than 12 months. 
More realistically, it will require the education 
of a new generation of scientists in the basic 
principles of evolutionary theory that have 
emerged since Darwin. 


Masatoshi Nei 

Director of the Institute of Molecular 
Evolutionary Genetics, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, USA. 


We need a new evolutionary theory for 
the evolution of observable characteristics 
(phenotypes) of organisms. In this theory, 
mutation will play an important part, because 
it is mutation that generates innovative char- 
acters. The role of natural selection is merely 
to save beneficial mutations and eliminate 
deleterious ones. Because a large number of 
genes are involved in any phenotypic char- 
acter, and evolution occurs without purpose, 
there must be large components of neutral or 
nearly neutral changes in phenotypic evolu- 
tion. I doubt that this paradigm shift will be 
accomplished within one year, but the Year of 
Darwin could prompt the beginning. 
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“| would really like to see 
the de-ideologization of 
Darwinism.” 

— Mustafa Akyol 


Ulrich Kutschera 

Professor of plant physiology and 
evolutionary biology, Institute of Biology, 
University of Kassel, Germany. 


In 1859, when Darwin published his theory 
of descent with modification, the emerging 
evolutionary sciences were still mixed up with 
the idea of divine creation and William Paley’s 
argument for design. Most of the nineteenth- 
century books dealing with the origin of life 
contain this pre-Darwinian biotheology. Dar- 
win was the first to present an entirely natural- 
istic set of interpretations of the empirical data 
that provided evidence for evolution. Moreover, 
he discovered, independent of Alfred Russel 
Wallace, that natural (and sexual) selection in 
populations of animals and plants is a major 
‘driving force’ for evolutionary adaptations and 
diversifications over thousands of subsequent 
generations. I hope that, by the end of 2009, 
Darwin’s classical theories as well as his philo- 
sophical imperative — the strict separation of 
scientific facts from religion — will be accepted 
by the general public. 

The clearest signs as to 
whether or not this message 
has reached the target audi- 
ence of anti-evolutionists 
will be the acknowledge- 
ment that macroevolution 
is a documented fact and not only a theory. 


Mustafa Akyol 
Columnist for the Turkish Daily News and 
blogger for The White Path. 


One thing I would really like to see is de- 
ideologization of Darwinism. By that, I mean 
the separation of Darwinism and some of the 
philosophies, atheism in particular, that are 
advanced by using this theory. 

If Richard Dawkins and Daniel Dennett 
proclaim that their atheism is a matter of 
philosophical choice, not a direct outcome of 
‘science’, and particularly Darwinian evolu- 
tion, that would be a major sign that this is 
happening. But I am not holding my breath. I 
would rather expect to see more from scien- 
tists who think that evolution is compatible 
with their theistic faith. 

A good example would be Simon Conway 
Morris, who thinks that evolution follows 
a pattern that points to a meaningful, not a 
meaningless, Universe. In many countries, 
including Turkey where I live, such views are 
hardly known. Neither is Darwin’s comment 
on life on Earth as being “breathed by the 
Creator”. If the Year of Darwin helps in dis- 
covering this often neglected side of the great 
naturalist, it will be a big achievement. 
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Randolph Nesse 

Professor of psychiatry and psychology, 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
USA. 


Medicine has a blind spot for evolutionary 
biology. Most doctors graduate thinking 
that selection works mainly for the benefit of 
groups, that it cannot occur after menopause, 
that ageing results from parts inevitably wear- 
ing out and that most of the body’s vulnerabili- 
ties exist simply because selection is too weak. 
Correcting such misconceptions requires 
medical curricula reform. 

I am just back from a year of work with a 
group at the Berlin Institute of Advanced Study 
that considered realistic recommendations. 
Two are achievable in the Year of Darwin. First, 
national scientific organizations, such as the US 
Institute of Medicine, should convene groups 
to recommend steps that will bring evolution- 
ary biology fully to bear on problems of human 
health. If they recommend that medical-school 
certification examinations ask questions about 
evolutionary biology, curricula will change 
quickly. Second, all schools of medicine, nurs- 
ing and public health should adopt policies to 
ensure that their students and researchers are 
able to use all the tools and concepts evolution- 
ary biology provides. We have 12 months. 


Mel Greaves 

Chairman, Section of Haemato- 
Oncology, the Institute of Cancer 
Research, Sutton, UK. 


I would like to see both clinicians and epide- 
miologists recognizing that vulnerability to 
common diseases of affluent societies, such 
as diabetes, obesity, cancer and age-linked 
degenerative conditions, is a bequest of our 
evolutionary history — as mismatched with 
our modern life-styles. For epidemiologists, 
persuasion will not come from continued 
advocacy or polemics but from irresistible data 
— perhaps in the form of further genome-wide 
association studies implicating common allelic 
variants in susceptibility to common disease. 
Moreover, I hope and expect to see the 
ongoing comprehensive, full genomic scru- 
tiny of cancer providing detailed route maps 
of the evolutionary trajectories of cancer stem 
cells from initial emergence through to meta- 
static dissemination and drug resistance. The 
power of computational biology will have to 
be harnessed to manage the rich and dynamic 
complexity that will emerge. a 


See more responses and join the discussion at 
http://tinyurl.com/57h7js. See also pages 281, 
295 and www.nature.com/darwin. 
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Colonies that conquer 


A landmark book documents how social insects form highly successful 
colonies that mimic a single organism, explains Manfred Milinski. 


The Superorganism: The Beauty, Elegance, 
and Strangeness of Insect Societies 

by Bert Hélldobler and E. O. Wilson 

W. W. Norton: 2008. 576 pp. 

$55.00, £30.00 


Being just one cell, a bacterium has to be a 
jack-of-all-trades. By contrast, multicellular 
organisms, such as humans, profit from a divi- 
sion of labour between their specialized organs. 
The digestive, immune, circulatory and other 
systems all cooperate to help the 
gonads to maximize the reproduc- 
tive success of that organism in 
competition with other organisms. 
Would a village of human inhab- 
itants, in competition with other 
villages, profit similarly if its forag- 
ers, defenders and communicators 
volunteered to help the reproducers maximize 
their reproductive success? Certainly not. But 
many social insects do just this, as Bert Holldo- 
bler and Edward Wilson beautifully portray in 
their new masterpiece The Superorganism. 

A scientist from another planet would 
describe the most widespread, highly social 
form on Earth as having six legs, two antennae 
and three body parts, living in groups of up to 
20 million members. Ants, bees and termites 
have evolved into superorganisms — colonies 
with a strict division of labour, in which one 
or a few individuals reproduce while many 
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nonbreeding workers with various specializa- 
tions carry out tasks altruistically. 

Eighteen years after their Pulitzer prize- 
winning book The Ants, the authors have put 
together a wealth of new research to present 
the rich and diverse natural history facts that 
define a superorganism’s traits — the colony 
as a self-organized entity and a subject of 
natural selection. 

Most of us are familiar with the colony life 
of honeybees. One female, the queen, is the 
mother of all offspring, including her ‘busy as 
a bee’ worker daughters who build, 
clean and guard the nest, feeding 
the larvae to raise many sisters and 
brothers in competition with other 
colonies. Worker bees all look alike, 
each practising all professions 
sequentially, except reproduction. 
Many ants, however, have castes 
of workers with different morphologies; one 
example is the worldwide ant genus Pheidole, 
with its unusually large-headed soldiers and 
many minor workers. 

Cooperation in colonies can be very sophis- 
ticated. The aerial pavilions of the weaver ant 
Oecophylla are constructed of leaves bound 
together by silk. One group of workers coop- 
erates to pull the edges of the leaves together. 
Another group brings out large, larval sisters 
and wags them bodily back and forth across the 
newly created seams. With each sweep, the lar- 
vae emit sticky threads of silk over the seams to 
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hold the leaves in place. Holldobler and Wilson 
present numerous further fantastic examples. 

The evolution of this division of labour is a 
fascinating topic. All colony members have 
the same genotype for caste formation, but in 
response to environmental conditions, these 
genes turn growth on and off specifically towards 
one caste or another. That which is needed is 
produced, dictated by colony economy. 

Why are insect workers so altruistic that 
they give up their own reproduction to help 
others to reproduce? Natural selection favours 
traits that help their possessor to have more 
offspring. Thus, organisms that help others 
at the expense of their own offspring are dif- 
ficult to explain. Why should the brain cells 
of an organism help her gonads to produce 
offspring? Simply, because the genes of brain 
cells and gonad cells are identical — there is 
no conflict of interest among cells of an organ- 
ism about which cells should reproduce. Any 
division of labour that boosts reproductive 
success should evolve. Human inhabitants of a 
village, however, differ in their genes and would 
not agree on who should reproduce and who 
should raise the reproducers’ offspring. 

Colonies of social insects are similar to the 
cells of an organism; they start as a family. 
Being altruistic has low costs because help- 
ing the mother to produce more siblings is 
genetically equivalent to producing one’s own 
offspring. The former strategy can be more 
efficient through division of labour. The basic 
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Seamless cooperation between weaver-ant workers allows them to build elegant aerial nests using leaves. 
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idea that altruism towards kin should evolve 
goes back to the founding fathers of population 
genetics, Ronald Fisher and J. B. S. Haldane. 
They proposed that altruism is more likely 
to evolve the more the helper and helped are 
related, and the more efficient that help is. Wil- 
liam D. Hamilton's seminal work on inclusive 
fitness theory made the idea explicit. 

Most superorganisms are found among the 
Hymenoptera, or bees and ants. Owing to their 
special sex-determining mechanism, females 
develop from fertilized eggs and males from 
unfertilized eggs. Because their father has only 
one set of chromosomes, the sisters are 75% 
related to each other instead of the usual 50%. 
Sisters are less related both to their brothers 
(25%) and to their own offspring (50%), if they 
had any. This explains why, in all hymenopteran 
colonies, workers are the daughters and never 
the sons of the queen. This high relatedness 
among sisters is, as Hélldobler and Wilson point 
out, not a necessary but a helpful prerequisite 
for crossing the so-called eusociality threshold, 
when a worker propagates more of her own 
genes through related sisters by staying in the 
colony and helping than by trying on her own. 
Termites and even one mammal, the naked 
mole-rat, have become superorganisms despite 
their normal mode of reproduction. Maximiz- 
ing efficiency through division of labour is of key 
importance besides relatedness. Thus, organized 


groups beat solitary individuals in competition 
for resources, and large groups beat smaller aes 
of the same species. After the point of no return 
— when an anatomically distinct worker caste 
exists — a lower level of within-colony related- 
ness can be tolerated, as long as this is higher 
than the level of relatedness between colonies. 

Hélldobler and Wilson present a thorough 
account of the selective forces that led to the 
evolutionary construction of superorganisms. 
They favour ‘multilevel selection, a combina- 
tion of within-colony selection on individuals 
helping their relatives and between-colony 
selection, so-called group selection. Colonies 
compete and the best adapted win. The logic 
of group selection — groups with altruists are 
more productive than those without — is can- 
pelling. However, the conditions that allow 
altruists to survive within large groups are still 
annoyingly demanding. The trick of superor- 
ganisms may be that altruists benefit anyway 
through efficient sister production. Recently, 
a fierce debate has started among theorists, 
questioning whether inclusive fitness mod- 
els can easily incorporate all mathematical 
intricacies of multilevel selection. What- 
ever the solution might be, superorganisms 
certainly have it. 

Communication is highly evolved in super- 
organisms. Besides the celebrated dance 
language of honeybees, ants have become the 
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insect geniuses of chemical communication 
with numerous pheromones. This and many 
other fascinating topics — such as the com- 
bined phylogenetic and ecological explana- 
tion for the immense diversity of ants, or the 
beauty and functionality of ant nest architec- 
ture — are presented in depth, but always in 
a lucid, entertaining language combined with 
magnificent line drawings and photographs. 
My favourite chapter highlights the leafcutter 
ants, “Earth’s ultimate superorganisms”. As 
well as having the most complex communi- 
cation system known in animals, they have 
the most elaborate caste systems, build air- 
conditioned nests, and made the transition 
from a hunter-gatherer existence to agricul- 
ture — by growing their fungal food source in 
their nests using elaborate techniques — long 
before humans did. 

This monograph is a state-of-the-art review 
of the organization and evolution of social 
insect societies. Detailed references on almost 
every page help to track information back to 
its roots. This book will fascinate everybody 
interested in biology, social sciences, economy 
or simply natural history. a 
Manfred Milinski is director of the Max Planck 
Institute for Evolutionary Biology, Plén, Germany. 
e-mail: milinski@evolbio.mpg.de 


See News Feature, page 296. 
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~--<eeHMS Beagle off Tierra del Fuego, by 


the ship's artist Conrad Martens. ~ 


Darwin: heading to a town near you 


The theory of evolution challenges artists and philosophers as much as scientists. Joanne Baker rounds up 
the many forthcoming events worldwide that examine Darwin's life, his work and reactions to it. 


Charles Darwin's ideas speak to the essence of 
what it is to be human. Different cultures have 
absorbed and expressed this in different ways. 
His impact on science and culture is reflected 
in the array of exhibitions, events and books 
planned for 2009, in celebration of the bicen- 
tenary of his birth and the 150th anniversary 
of the publication of his seminal work, On the 
Origin of Species. 


Journeys 

A profound experience in Darwin's life was his 
five-year voyage across the southern oceans 
aboard the survey ship HMS Beagle. In 2009, 
a lucky few will be given the chance to retrace 
Darwin's steps. A modernized replica of the 
ship will carry a crew of scientists, teachers 
and students along the route of the 1831-36 
voyage (www.thebeagleproject.com). Their 
experiments will be beamed to classrooms 
worldwide. Watching from space, astronauts 
aboard the International Space Station will 
help the crew to investigate the biology of 
plankton blooms, coral reefs and other ocean- 
surface and terrestrial ecosystems. 

If you have less time and US$60,000 to spare, 
then you could follow Darwin's route in three 
weeks by private jet. Stanford University is 
offering this bespoke trip accompanied by 
three science professors, a physician and a chef. 
Departing from California in January, the Boe- 
ing 757 and its 92 passengers will visit the Gala- 
pagos and Easter Islands in the Pacific, Tierra 
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Del Fuego in South 
America, Tasma- 
nia, Mauritius, 
Cape Town in 
South Africa and 
the Cape Verde 
Islands off Africa's 
west coast. Carbon 
offsetting does not 
seem to be included. 


Exhibitions 

Artefacts from Darwin's original voyage 
feature in many exhibitions, including 
Darwin at London's Natural History Museum, 
which runs until 19 April. In a week-long 
festival in Cambridge, UK (5-10 July; www. 
darwin2009.cam.ac.uk), that city’s museums 
will display Galapagos finches (as pictured, 
right), barnacle microscope slides, fish, beetles, 
rocks and scientific instruments. Papers by 
Darwin and other evolutionary thinkers will 
be on display at the British Library, London, 
in Darwin and the Story of Evolution, from 
10 December 2008 until 22 March. 

Beyond Darwin's native United Kingdom, 
where most atention is understandably focused, 
city-wide festivals are also popular — induding 
those in San Francisco, Philadelphia and Hou- 
ston in the United States. Museums are collabo- 
rating to spread Darwin material globally. The 
American Natural History Museum's successful 
Darwin exhibition — which first went on show 
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in New York in 2005 and has travelled across 
the United States, South America and Japan — 
forms a template for some museum exhibitions, 
including those at London’s Natural History 
Museum and The National Museum of Aus- 
tralia in Canberra, from 10 December 2008 
until 29 March. The British Council is shar- 
ing a modular Darwin 
exhibition with more # 
than 25 countries, 
including South 
Korea and Hong 
Kong, China. 

In nations where 
he spent less time 
or where the ideas of 
local influential figures 
may compete, exhibitions 
focus more on the science than the man. Darwin's 
Evolution at the Calouste Gulbenkian Founda- 
tion in Lisbon, Portugal, runs from 12 Febru- 
ary until 24 May and will examine evolutionary 
theory from its origins to current genetics 
research. Other major events are planned at > 
the Museum of Natural History (Naturkunde- 
museum) in Berlin, at the Toulouse Museum + 
in France and at the State Darwin Museum in 5 
Moscow, which was founded in 1907 to cele- 3 
brate the role of Russian scientists in developing 
evolutionary theories. The wider social effects 
of Darwin's ideas will be explored at an inter- 
national conference in November 2009 at the 
Bibliotheca Alexandrina in Alexandria, Egypt. 
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Imagery 

Artists’ responses to Darwin’s theories of human 
origins will be displayed at the Schirn Kunst- 
halle in Frankfurt, Germany. Darwin: Art and 
the Search for Origins (5 February until 3 May) 
will highlight the struggle for survival portrayed 
in paintings such as Passion Flowers and Hum- 
mingbirds by Martin Johnson Heade, depictions 
of the emergence of life by Arnold Bocklin and 
Odilon Redon, and Max Ernst'’s artistic explora- 
tions of ‘deep time. Endless Forms: Charles Dar- 
win, Natural Science and the Visual Arts shows 
at the Yale Center for British Art in New Haven, 
Connecticut (12 February until 3 May), and 
then at the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
UK (16 June until 4 October). It will explore 
the importance of visual imagery in the devel- 
opment of Darwin's ideas and the effect of his 
theories on artists such as J. M. W. Turner, Edgar 
Degas, Claude Monet and Paul Cézanne. 


Performances 

Darwin's quest to understand human origins 
also motivates composers, musicians and 
playwrights. New music includes a cycle of 
folk songs and the classical Age of Wonders by 
British composer Michael Stimpson, which 
will premiere in London on 21 January before 
touring to Australia in September. Perform- 
ances of Re:Design, a play dramatizing the cor- 
respondence between Darwin and the Harvard 
University botanist Asa Gray, will include a 
show in Cambridge, UK, on 10 July. On film, 
actors Paul Bettany and Jennifer Connelly will 
play Darwin and his wife Emma in the feature 
Creation, directed by Jon Amiel. 

Darwin's ideas were controversial in his time 
and remain so today. It is worth attending some 
of the many anniversary events to explore how 
his thinking has been interpreted, and what it 
says about how we see ourselves. a 
Joanne Baker is Nature's Books & Arts editor. 


For more on Darwin, see also pages 281 and 295, 
and online at www. nature.com/darwin. 

For Darwin events near you, see www.darwinday. 
org and www.darwin200.org. 
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ON THE SEAS 

Darwin's five-year voyage on HMS Beagle 
was spent documenting nature across 
the Southern Hemisphere. His full notes 
are now compiled in Charles Darwin's 
Notebooks From the 
Voyage of the Beagle 
by historian John van 
Wyhe with Gordon 
Chancellor and 

Kees Rookmaaker 
(Cambridge Univ. 
Press). In Charles 
Darwin: The Beagle 
Letters, edited by 
Frederick Burkhardt (Cambridge Univ. 
Press), Darwin's correspondence charts 
his changing ideas and everyday seafaring 
experiences. Alan Gibbons offers young 
readers a cabin boy's perspective in 
Charles Darwin (Kingfisher). And in The 
Voyage of the Beagle: Darwin's Extraordinary 
Adventure Aboard Fitzroy’s Famous 

Survey Ship (US Naval Institute Press), 
James Taylor collates the ship's plans, 
biographies of Darwin and Captain Robert 
Fitzroy, photographs, artefacts and journal 
extracts from the voyage. 


ON EVOLUTION 

In Charles Darwin: The Concise Story of an 
Extraordinary Man Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Press), Tim Berra 
describes Darwin's 
revolutionary 
scientific work, its 
effect on modern 
biology and the 
influence of 
evolutionary theory 
on Western thought. 
The Rough Guide to 

Evolution by Mark Pallen (Rough Guides) 
provides a popular summary, including 

the cultural impact of Darwin on music, 
plays and novels, and a list of Darwin 
bicentenary events. 

Charles Darwin's Shorter Publications 
1829-1883 by John van Wyhe (Cambridge 
Univ. Press) includes Darwin's theory 
of evolution by natural selection and 
more than 70 newly discovered items. 

The Cambridge Companion to the ‘Origin 

of Species’, edited by Michael Ruse and 
Robert J. Richards (Cambridge Univ. Press), 
draws on expert opinion to provide the 
religious, social, literary and philosophical 
contexts in which the Origin was composed. 


DARWIN 


ON THE MAN 

In their controversial 
forthcoming 
biography, Darwin's 
Sacred Cause (Allen 
Lane), Adrian 
Desmond and James 
Moore will argue 
that Darwin's hatred 
of slavery fuelled 

his search for a theory of human origins. 
After examining his manuscripts and 
letters, they conclude that this disgust 
empowered the conservative man to come 
up with theories that were seen as radical 
by his contemporaries. 

Darwin's morality was also influenced 
by his wife's religious beliefs, according to 
Deborah Heiligman in her biography aimed 
at younger readers, Charles and Emma: The 
Darwins’ Leap of Faith (Henry Holt). His 
own poor health may also have coloured 
his thoughts, says Ralph Colp in Darwin's 
Illness (Univ. Press Florida). 

Or he was plain 
lucky, according to 
Patrick H. Armstrong. 
Darwin's Luck: Chance 
and Fortune in the Life 
and Work of Charles 
Darwin (Hambledon 
Continuum) asks to 
what extent Darwin 
took the wrong 
scientific paths, even if he eventually 
came to the right conclusions. 

Darwin's exploration closer to home 
is the subject of Darwin's Island (Little, 
Brown). Biologist Steve Jones visits the 
British landscapes that influenced ‘the 
sage of Kent’ as much as the Galapagos 
Islands, and brings his work up to date. 
Michael Boulter’s book, Darwin's Garden 
(Constable & Robinson), describes 
Darwin's relationship with his own garden 
and the experiments he carried out in his 
greenhouse, explains Beverley Glover in her 
review (see Nature 454, 944-945: 2008). 

Darwin shares his birthday celebrations 
with Abraham Lincoln. In Angels and 
Ages: A Short Book About Darwin, Lincoln 
and Modern Life (Random House), Adam 
Gopnik sees both as thinkers who made 
and experienced great changes in society. 
They saw the shift away from faith and 
fear to the embrace of reason, argument 
and observation not merely as intellectual 
ideals, but as a way of life. a 
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Birthdays to remember 


Anniversaries of Charles Darwin's life and work have been used to rewrite and re-energize his theory of 
natural selection. Janet Browne tracks a century of Darwinian celebrations. 


Anniversaries are big business in 
the cultural world and have long 
been convenient events for promot- 
ing agendas. Tourism, commerce, 
education; all these can be boosted 
in the name of an anniversary. 


In science, anniversaries help us Darwin2 00 


to explore the implications of truly 
important achievements, confirm shared 
ideas, highlight the value of key players and 
look forward to new problems to resolve. As 
we fast approach 2009, the bicentenary of 
Darwin's birth and the 150th year since the 
publication of On the Origin of Species, it is 
worth remembering that scientific anniver- 
saries also provide an opportunity to push an 
agenda, and even to adapt the past, so telling 
us what we like best to hear. 

It is becoming clear to historians that 
Darwin commemorations held at various 
points over the past century have been used 
to re-frame and re-establish the relevance of 
natural selection at delicate moments. Inter- 
est in Darwinism rose and declined noticeably 
after his death. The idea of natural selection 
fell out of favour around 1900, when the field 
of genetics came to life, and again in the 1950s 
when molecular biology emerged. Each of 
these new themes probably made existing 
biological explanations look old-fashioned. 
An increasing amount of evidence suggests 
that Darwinism needed intellectual reboots 
at strategic times in the twentieth century to 
become the theory that it is today. The urgency 
of these former scientific rallying points has 
been obscured by the success and high profile 
of modern selection theory. 


Funeral as propaganda 

The first such posthumous rallying event was 
Darwin's funeral in April 1882. This was an 
occasion for national glorification. As biogra- 
pher James Moore described in a 1982 arti- 
cle’, active scientific reformers in the Royal 
Society of London — induding Thomas Henry 
Huxley, Francis Galton and John Lubbock — 
moved rapidly after Darwin's death to obtain 
permission to bury him in Westminster Abbey, 
one of the most prominent religious buildings 
in Great Britain. This was a far cry from the 
simple funeral that Darwin had expected in his 
village church. Eight days later his coffin was 
carried with great ceremony through the nave 
of the abbey. The funeral service and many 
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obituaries stressed that Darwin 
was not an atheist. He was instead 
described as a good man, commit- 
ted to truth and honesty. This was 
true, but it was also valuable prop- 
aganda at a time when relations 
between science and religion were 
intensely fraught. The men of the 
Royal Society used Darwin's funeral as a way 
to reassure their contemporaries that science 
was not a threat to moral values, but rather 
was becoming increasingly important in the 
modern world. 

In 1909, 100 years after Darwin’s birth, a 
number of celebrations were held in Europe 
and North America. One of the more memo- 
rable took place at the University of Cambridge, 
UK, where two of Darwin’s sons were profes- 
sors. As documented by historian Marsha 
Richmond of Wayne State University in Detroit, 
Michigan’, visiting scientists were given honor- 
ary degrees, Darwin's former college rooms in 
Christ's College were opened, manuscripts were 
displayed and a substantial volume of essays by 
noted biologists was published. 

Less widely appreciated, however, is that this 
meeting took place at a time when Darwinism 
as a biological explanation was going through 
a bad patch. Some were beginning to think 
that the notion of gradual 
change simply wasnt needed. 


“Darwin would surely 


biology seemed to be losing any sense of unity, 
potentially diluting the power of Darwin’ all- 
embracing idea. Biometricians such as Karl 
Pearson focused on a statistical view of popula- 
tions to study evolution; pioneering ecological 
thinkers such as Eugen Warming saw the key 
issue as organisms struggle directly against the 
environment. 

Darwinism as set out by Charles Darwin 
seemed increasingly sidelined. The 1909 cam- 
memorations, organized by a small group of 
naturalists and Darwin family members from 
the University of Cambridge, provided a way 
to reassert the primacy of natural selection 
against other evolutionary rivals. 


American stage 
Then, in 1959, a hundred years after On the 
Origin of Species was published, it was the turn 
of the United States and the new ‘biological 
systematics, argues historian Betty Smocovitis 
of the University of Florida in Gainsville’. 
This Darwin anniversary was held at the 
University of Chicago in Illinois, in a sympo- 
sium that pointedly celebrated the integration 
of genetics and population statistics with selec- 
tion theory. Ten years earlier, this integration 
had almost taken the form of a political treaty. 
Putting it bluntly, field naturalists were eager to 
re-establish their value in an 
increasingly laboratory-based 


After the word ‘genetics was he qmazed by how world. Prominent naturalists 
coined in 1905, much work differently we have such as Ernst Mayr managed 
focused on the mutation of - to get geneticists and statisti- 
chromosomes. It was assumed Chosentocelebratehis cians to agree that evolution 
by great experimentalists such anniversaries.” could take place on three 


as Thomas Hunt Morgan and 
Theodosius Dobzhansky that the breaking 
and rejoining of chromosomes, or some other 
type of chromosome alteration, was sufficient 
to generate permanent change in an organism. 
Thus, new forms could emerge de novo, with- 
out selective pressure and adaptive success. 
Darwinism had a tioubled place in palaeon- 
tology, too. The subject was then leaping for- 
wards with remarkable fossil discoveries, and 
it was increasingly possible to propose ances- 
tral trees with some certainty. Yet it seemed as 
though fossil animals had progressed along 
particular lines of development, as if wth some 
final purpose in mind — a ndion that put tel- 
eology back into biology only 50 years after 
Darwin had done so much to try to remove it. 
At the same time, conventional evolutionary 
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levels: in molecules; in the 
flow of genes through populations; and in the 
environmental world of organisms undergo- 
ing competition and natural selection. In 1942, 
Julian Huxley invented the phrase ‘modern 
synthesis’ to combine genetics with natural 
selection, and Mayr’s key work within this 
synthesis, Systematics and the Origin of Species 
from the Viewpoint of a Zoologist (Columbia 
Univ. Press), was published. 

The delegates at Chicago did more than cel- 
ebrate a new union of the biological sciences. 
They in effect created modern Darwinism by 
emphatically rejecting any form of Lamarck- 
ism — the doctrine that an organism could 
pass on traits acquired through environmen- 
tal conditions during its lifetime. In 1959, 
socialist Russia had only recently withdrawn 
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arty snaps: Darwin family members gathered at the 1909 celebrations in Cambridge, UK (above); 
Darwin's grandson, the physicist Charles Galton Darwin (below left) on a 1959 televised US talk show 
with colleague Julian Huxley (centre) and politician Adlai Stevenson (right). 


from Lamarckism in genetics, and the idea 
was strongly associated in US minds wih the 
cold-war struggle. The delegates also rejected 
the idea that the fossil record shows signs of 
directed evolution, and expanded Darwin- 
ian thought to cover the evolution of mind 
and behaviour. During the conference, Julian 
Huxley, the grandson of Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley, gave a secular sermon in the style of his 
grandfather, and provocatively declared that 
religious belief was merely a biological feature 
of evolving mankind. 


Evolution of a theory 

The story of Darwin’s finches as a c lassic 
example of evolution in action also became 
more widely known at this point. Biologist 
David Lack had been encouraged by Mayr 
and Julian Huxley to spend time studying the 
finches on the Galapagos archipelago, first with 
a view to their ecology, but then as an example 
of beak diversification according to the avail- 
ability of foodstuffs and lack of other bird 


competition. It was only after this, according 
to Frank Sulloway of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, that the finches sketched by 
Darwin became collectively known as Dar- 
win’s finches, and were held up as the first and 
most remarkable evidence of evolution in real 
organisms in a natural setting. 

In fact, much of what we know about Darwin 
and Darwinism, including his celebrity status, 
is the result of the 1959 celebration in Chicago. 
Plans were announced for a Darwin memo- 
rial park on the Galapagos Islands, which tied 
in with international pressure on Ecuador to 
restrict commercial fisheries and allowed the 
islands to become a designated World Heritage 
area. Darwin’s original books and papers were 
preserved through munificent bequests from US 
foundations and the Darwin family, and several 
noteworthy biographies were published. 

In 2009 we shall see an unprecedented number 
of Darwin commemorations, including scien- 
tific symposia, books (see page 323), postage 
stamps and a big-budget film (see page 322). 
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Will these forthcoming activities have a veiled 
agenda, as did those of the past? 

Without question, biologists will pay tribute 
to the theory itself — a magnificent achieve- 
ment that lives on as the central organizing 
concept of modern biology and much else 
besides. In 1859, the clarity and insight of 
Darwin's vision in On the Origin of Species 
provided real answers to the biggest natural- 
history problems of his day. Since then, the 
idea of evolution by natural selection has been 
restructured from the bottom up, to account 
for new fields such as genetics. In this way it has 
persisted, and shown remarkable explanatory 
power for nearly 150 years. 

But biologists will als o surely use the 
occasion, once again, to affirm the truth and 
elegance of Darwinism in the face of criticism, 
this time from those who prefer a creationist 
view of the world. Evolution by natural selec- 
tion has suddenly become a highly contentious 
idea, especially in the United States. Creationist 
proponents abound in the US school-board sys- 
tem, opinion polls highlight the public’s belief in 
a divine origin for humankind, and ideas about 
intelligent design are widely circulated. Against 
this, Darwin has become the figurehead for 
rational, secular science, and Darwinism the 
main target of the fundamentalist movement 
spreading across the globe. Attacks extend 
beyond arguments over the Bible. To criticize 
Darwinism is a forceful way to express anxi- 
eties about the growing power of modern sci- 
ence and the perceived decline of moral values 
in society. To try to poke holes in Darwin's argu- 
ment is to express dislike not just for evolution- 
ary theory but also for science itself. 

There is some irony in this situation. Looking 
back to Darwin's funeral in 1882, Darwin’s 
Christian qualities, his stature as a man of truth 
and honesty, were brought to the fore. He was 
celebrated as a man whose religious doubts 
were an integral part of his wisdom and insight; 
few critics made personal attacks on his social 
virtues. Now, his heroism in modern science 
is seen by many as an offence to religious val- 
ues. It goes to show just how diversely Darwin 
and his theory have been perceived and used 
over the years. Darwin himself would surely be 
amazed by how differently we have chosen to 
celebrate his anniversaries. a 
Janet Browne is a historian of the life sciences 
at Harvard University, and the author of books 
including Darwin's Origin of Species: A Biography. 
e-mail: jorowne@fas.harvard.edu 


1. Moore, J. R. Biol. J. Linn. Soc. Lond. 17, 97-113 (1982). 
2. Richmond, M.L. Isis 97, 447-484 (2006). 
3. Smocovitis, V. B. Osiris Second Series 14, 1-66 (1999). 


See also pages 281, 295, 322 and 323, and online at 
www.nature.com/darwin. 
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Conflict: Altruism’s midwite 
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Generosity and solidarity towards one's own may have emerged only in combination 
with hostility towards outsiders, says Samuel Bowles. 


Groups of fire ants, chimpanzees, meerkats 
and other animals engage in lethal conflicts. 
But we humans are especially good at it, kill- 
ing outsiders’ on a scale that altered the course 
of our evolution. Prehistoric burials of large 
numbers of men and women with smashed 
skulls, broken forearms and stone points 
embedded in their bones — as well as ethno- 
graphic studies of recent hunters and gatherers 
— strongly suggest that warfare was a leading 
cause of death in many ancestral populations. 
Yet at the same time, humans are unusually 
cooperative, collaborating with non-kin, for 
example in hunting and sharing food, on a 
scale unknown in other animals. 

Paradoxically, the grisly evidence of our 
warlike past may help explain our distinctly 
cooperative nature. 

This ‘distasteful’ idea is based on the evolu- 
tion of what my co-authors and I have termed 
‘parochial altruism. Altruism is conferring 
benefits on others at a cost 0 oneself; parochial- 
ism is favouring ethnic, racial or other insiders 
over outsiders. Both are commonly observed 
human behaviours that are well documented 
in experiments. For example, people from the 
Wolimbka and nearby Ngenika groups, in the 
Western Highlands of Papua New Guinea, have 
no recent history of violence. Yet when asked 
to divide a pot of money between themselves 
and another, they give more and keep less for 
themselves if the other is a member of their 
own group rather than an outsider. 

But parochial altruism is puzzling from 
an evolutionary perspective because both 
altruism and parochialism reduce fitness or 
material well-being compared with what a 
person would gain were he or she to eschew 
these behaviours. Altruistic acts, by definition, 
confer advantages on others at a cost to the 
altruist. The impediments to the evolution 
of parochialism are more complicated, but 
could also be prohibitive. Hostility towards 
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outsiders limits an individual’s choice of 
partners for long-distance trade, political 
coalitions and help during times of adver- 
sity. Like the altruist, the parochialist bears a 
handicap in the evolutionary race. 

The solution to the puzzle may be that paro- 
chialism and altruism act synergistically. Among 
ancestral humans, parochial altruists may have 
provoked conflicts between groups over scarce 
natural and reproductive resources, and at the 
same time contributed to a group’s success in 
these conflicts. Altruism would have facilitated 
the coordination of raiding and ambushing on 
a scale known in few other animals, while paro- 
chialism fuelled the antipathy towards outsiders. 
Additionally, with the development of projectile 
weapons, hu mans 
became adept at killing 
from a distance, which 
would have reduced the 
costs of aggression. 

As winning groups 
gained territory, an 
increase in reproductive opportunities and 
political and cultural influence could have 
overcome the selective disadvantages of 
parochialism and altruism when occurring 
separately. When winners and losers differed 
significantly in their genes or cultural practices, 
the effects of this kind of conflict on evolution 
could have been substantial. 


Computer wars 

Support for this idea comes from artificial his- 
tories of early human evolution that my co- 
authors and I simulated by computer. In these 
simulations, we allowed groups of agents, 
tolerant or parochial, altruistic or selfish, to 
interact over thousands of generations under 
conditions likely to have been experienced 
by our Late Pleistocene and early Holocene 
ancestors. We designed the simulations so that 
violent conflict between two groups is likely if 
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“The inspiring public spiritedness, 
courage and generosity that are 
distinctive of humans bear the 
birthmarks of a history of conflict.” 


at least one group contains a preponderance 
of parochialists. We also made each group’s 
fighters the parochial altruists (non-altruists 
are happy to let someone else do the fighting; 
tolerant members prefer to stay on friendly 
terms with outsiders). Thus, the groups 
with the most parochial altruists tend to win 
conflicts. Our objective was to see how the 
frequency of warfare, and the fraction of the 
different types of agent, would evolve. 

In millions of simulated evolutionary 
histories, the populations emerging after 
thousands of generations of selection tend to 
be either tolerant and selfish, with little war- 
fare, or parochial and altruistic with frequent 
and lethal encounters with other groups. 
Occasional transitions 
occur between the 
selfish peaceful states 
and the warring altru- 
istic states. But neither 
altruism nor parochi- 
alism ever proliferate 
singly; they share a common fate, with war 
the elixir of their success. 

Climatic and archaeological evidence indi- 
cate that competition between groups, which 
underpins the process by which parochial 
altruism evolves, was rife during the Late Pleis- 
tocene, about 126,000 to 10,000 years ago. The 
extraordinary climate instability recorded in 
Greenland ice cores would have heightened 
competition for resources, forcing long- 
distance migrations and frequent encounters 
among hard-pressed and, in the later part of 
the period, well-armed groups. Archaeological 
finds, such as projectile wounds found in the 
skeletons on the Channel Islands off southern 
California, suggest that during seven millen- 
nia of prehistory, conflict among groups was 
especially intense during periods of environ- 
mental stress. Such conflict seems to have 
accounted for a much larger fraction of deaths 
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than occurred during Europe's just-concluded 
‘century of total war’ 

Charles Darwin anticipated the contribution 
of warfare to the evolution of altruism, predict- 
ing that a tribe possessing a greater number of 
members ready to warn each other of danger, 
and aid and defend each other, would spread 
and be victorious over other tribes. Thus “the 
social and moral qualities would tend slowly 
to... be diffused throughout the world”. But he 
omitted to mention that among these ‘moral 
qualities’ would be hostility towards outsiders. 


From genes to culture 

A similar evolutionary logic extends to the 
present, working on timescales more appropri- 
ate for cultural than genetic evolution. Indeed, 
the modern European state was forged in the 
heat of warfare among the some 500 city states, 
bishoprics, principalities and other sovereign 
bodies that governed Europe half a millennium 
ago. Parochial conflict was the midwife of the 
novel institutions — tax compliance, respect 
for the rights of property, the rule of law — 
that spelled survival in the five-century-long 
shakeout that, on the eve of the First World 
War, had left just 27 states standing. 

The making of Europe as we know it thus 
paradoxically owes something to the exploits 
of “animals possessing the virtues of courage 
and fighting, but nothing else” in the words of 
a twelfth-century Islamic soldier-scholar who 
lost his home and family to the Crusaders. 

However, I do not want to oversell this ‘red 
in tooth and claw’ side of human origins. 
Even in periods and places where warfare was 
uncommon, environmental crises could have 
eliminated groups that failed to work together 
while cooperative groups survived. 

Moreover, like the emergence of multicellular 
organisms, much of human distinctiveness 
got an evolutionary boost from practices 
that kept the lid on conflict among group 
members. Where this occurred, members 
would have tended to share common levels of 


reproductive and cultural success. As a result, 
the evolutionary effect of competition between 
individuals would have receded in importance 
compared with that of competition between 
groups, giving cooperators the edge. 

Practices that suppress competition within 
groups are common among recent hunters 
and gatherers. These indude sharing food and 
information, and mating systems that prevent 
dominant males from monopolizing reproduc- 
tive opportunities. The foraging Aché people 
in Paraguay, for example, shared foods such as 
meat and honey equally among group mem- 
bers, irrespective of who originally acquired 
them. Among our foraging ancestors, similar 
practices almost certainly protected altruistic 
and cooperative individuals from exploitation 
by aggressive self-aggrandizers. 

Our computer simulations of evolutionary 
histories show that in groups adopting these 
so-called levelling practices, the tendency of 
altruistic members to be eliminated by natural 
or cultural selection is attenuated. Indeed, with- 
out the suppression of conflict within groups, 
empirically plausible levels of conflict between 
groups do not promote the spread of altruism. 

Thus, in ancestral humans, evolutionary 
pressures favoured cooperative institutions 
among group members as well as conflict with 
other groups. These were complemented by 
individual dispositions of solidarity and gen- 
erosity towards one’s own, and suspicion and 
hostility towards others. This potent combi- 
nation of group and individual attributes is 
as characteristic of the contemporary welfare 
state in a system of heavily armed and compet- 
ing nations — in short, modern nationalism 
— as it was among our ancestors. 


Legacy, not fate 

The inspiring public spiritedness, courage on 
behalf of others and generosity that are dis- 
tinctive of humans thus bear the birthmarks 
of a history of conflict. But our ancestors made 
peace as well as war. They benefited from 
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an interchange of goods, 
information, words, songs and 
marriage partners — anticipating the net- 
works of risk sharing, friendship and exchange 
that would flourish among modern foragers. 

The !Kung foragers of Namibia and Bot- 
swana, for example, exchanged goods (many of 
purely symbolic value) with members of other 
groups, often more than 100 kilometres away. 
This was to ensure that they and their families 
would be welcomed should personal conflicts 
or a dry water hole necessitate moving. If the 
'Kung could devise cultural practices ensur- 
ing the welcome of needy people from distant 
groups, a similar spirit of solidarity could surely 
exist among today’s far-flung peoples just an 
e-mail or overnight flight away. 

Moreover, humans are uniquely receptive 
to socialization and learning, with tolerant 
altruistic behaviour a frequent result. Ethnic 
hostility can be redirected, attenuated and even 
eliminated in a matter of decades or years. This 
has been shown by the intellectual, political 
and even military collaboration of Muslims, 
Christians and Jews that occurred in parts of 
Islamic Spain a millennium ago, even as the 
First Crusade pitted Christian against Muslim 
in the eastern Mediterranean; the widespread 
support in many countries for aid to the people 
of poor nations; and the recent transformation 
of racial attitudes among US voters. Those who 
joined Martin Luther King in ‘We Shall Over- 
come’ were not only buoying their spirits; they 
were also making a reasonable assessment of 
human possibilities. 

Thus, even if I am right that a parochial form 
of altruism is part of the human legacy, it need 
not be our fate. Oo 
Samuel Bowles directs the Behavioral Sciences 
Program at the Santa Fe Institute, 1399 Hyde 
Park Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501, USA, 
and is professor in the Department of Political 
Economy at the University of Siena, Italy. He 
is the author of Microeconomics: Behavior, 
Institutions and Evolution. 
e-mail: bowles@santafe.edu 


See http://tinyurl.com/5nuy3l for further reading. 
For more on Being Human, see www.nature.com/ 
nature/focus/beinghuman. 
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A message from the dark side 


Yousaf M. Butt 


Both astrophysicists and particle physicists are in on the hunt for the elusive dark matter that is thought to 
pervade the Universe. A high-altitude balloon-borne experiment offers the latest hints as to what it could be. 


Humiliating as it may sound, you, me and 
everything we see — the Earth, Moon, Sun 
and stars — may be little more than cosmic 
contamination. Most of the ‘stuff’ in the Uni- 
verse is thought to be in the form of invisible 
and elusive particles of dark matter. To date, 
the existence of this cosmic exotica has been 
inferred through its gravitational effects. But 
on page 362 of this issue, Chang and collabora- 
tors report’ on a surprising bump detected in 
the spectrum of celestial electrons that could 
be a more direct signal of this mysterious sub- 
stance — or there may be other intriguing 
explanations. 

For 75 years, astronomers have collected 
data that point to the existence of a type of 
non-luminous matter that outweighs normal 
(‘baryonic’) matter by a factor of about six. 
Several independent lines of evidence seem to 
make its reality compelling. For one, the meas- 
ured rotation speeds of stars and gas within a 
typical galaxy are such that the galaxy would 
simply fly apart were it not for the gravitational 
anchor of copious non-baryonic dark matter. 
Similarly, the orbital speed of individual galax- 
ies in a galaxy duster also supports its pres- 
ence. The slight gravitational warping of space, 
as evidenced by gravitational lensing (which 
bends the light from distant objects as the light 
travels towards Earth), is yet another indica- 
tor of its existence’. Dark matter also seems 
to be a necessary ingredient for making sense 
of the fluctuations detected in the structure 
of the cosmic microwave background, the 
pervasive ‘echo’ associated with the young, 
hot Universe’. 

However, alternatives to dark matter, such 
as a modification to the law of gravity (known 
as MOND %, for ‘modified Newtonian dynam- 
ics’), have been proposed and can also explain 
some of the data well. So even though there 
is not universal consensus regarding the real- 
ity of dark matter®®, on balance the case for its 
existence seems robust. 

But what could these mystery dark-matter 
particles be? All known fundamental parti- 
cles — even the ever-elusive neutrinos — are 
excluded as dark-matter candidates, so we are 
forced to look beyond the ‘standard model’ of 
particle physics. The most promising candidates 


so far are WIMPs, short for weakly interacting 
massive particles. And the top suspects within 
this generic class come in two flavours: the 
neutralinos, which arise in supersymmetry 
theories, and Kaluza—Klein (KK) particles, 
which emerge in theories involving extra 
dimensions’ and which are named for their 
first proponents in the 1920s. 

Unlike astrophysicists, who look up at 
the sky and measure the cumulative gravi- 
tational effects of dark-matter particles on 
enormous, galactic scales, particle physicists 
try to approach the problem from the other 
end by using precision laboratory experiments 
situated deep underground. The trouble for 
these folks lies in the first two letters of the 
acronym WIMP: these particles are extremely 
difficult to detect. The putative signal given off 
when WIMPs interact with normal matter in 
the laboratory is exceedingly feeble, and it can 
easily be masked by the background from 
natural radioactivity and cosmic rays, even in 
the most exquisitely sensitive of experiments. 
For this reason, no direct signal of WIMP 
interactions has yet been confirmed. 

Enter Chang and colleagues’ with the latest 
report. Using a high-altitude balloon-borne 
detector called ATIC (for advanced thin 
ionization calorimeter), they have detected a 
significant bump in the smooth, background 
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The ATIC balloon-borne electron 
detector ready for launch on the 
Ross Ice Shelf of Antarctica. 


spectrum of galactic electrons, confirming 
earlier hints® of its existence. This feature is 
located at an energy of about 620 GeV (1 GeV 
is 10’ electronvolts and, by mass-energy equi- 
valence, corresponds roughly to the mass of 
a proton). And it is consistent with the type 
of signal expected when KK WIMP particles 
interact and annihilate into electron—positron 
pairs. (The positron is the electron’s anti- 
particle: essentially, an electron but with a posi- 
tive charge.) The process basically amounts to 
two KK particles disappearing from ‘the dark 
side’ and appearing in our realm in the form 
of an electron-positron pair. The signature 
electrons can then be detected and measured. 

What makes the ATIC detection especially 
intriguing is that the 620-GeV energy of 
the peak is roughly the mass of KK WIMPs 
expected from particle physics theories’. But 
in a way, the intensity of the signal is almost 
too high. To explain its strength requires a large 
enhancement of local dark matter, such that 
the Solar System would be whizzing through 
(or at least near) an especially dense clump of 
dark matter. 

But could there be other explanations 
for the bump ATIC detected in the electron 
spectrum? It is certainly possible that known 
astrophysical objects, such as nearby super- 
nova remnants, spinning pulsars’ or, possibly, 
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microquasars’” — whether catalogued or not 
— are responsible for the feature around 620 
GeV. And let’s not forget that a completely 
new type of astrophysical object could also 
produce the detected electron excess; after 
all, pulsars were discovered only in 1967, 
and until 1992 we were blissfully unaware of 
microquasars. 

However, all is not lost in our attempts to 
determine the real source of the ATIC electron 
feature. Luckily, the expected spectral signature 
of electrons from nearby KK WIMP annihila- 
tion is very distinctive: it shows a gradual rise 
to a sharp peak and a ‘cliff-like’ drop-off at 
the high-energy end (see Fig. 4 on page 364). 
With a longer observation, or a bigger detector, 
which would markedly increase the number 
of electrons detected, one ought to be able to 
say with some confidence whether the ATIC 
feature is more like a regular bump (for exam- 
ple, from an astrophysical source) or the sharp, 
discontinuous feature expected from nearby 
dark-matter KK WIMP annihilation. In fact, 
existing y-ray telescopes, both on the ground 
and in space, should also be able to search for 
this possible discontinuity in the spectra of 
integrated diffuse emission they detect. 

In the near future, neutrino telescopes on 
the scale of cubic kilometres, such as IceCube, 
buried deep beneath the cold, clear Antarc- 
tic ice, could also aid our sleuthing for dark 
matter”. And we may even have our very own 
dark-matter factory soon: the Large Hadron 
Collider is due to start regular operations 
in the next year or so, and its data will be 
combed through thoroughly in search of any 
dark-matter signals. 

Squeezing the dark-matter problem from 
both sides is certainly the way to go: astrophys- 
icists staring up and particle physicists work- 
ing deep underground may finally unveil the 
secrets of the dark side. And if t turns out that 
the ATIC detection really is due to an elusive 
WIMP about 600 times the mass of a proton, 
it will go to show just how truly insignificant 
we are — the wimpy, overweight dark side may 
have us beaten. 7 
Yousaf M. Butt is at the National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington DC, on leave from the 
Harvard-Smithsonian Center for Astrophysics, 
60 Garden Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02138, USA. 
e-mail: ybutt@cfa.harvard.edu 
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DNA SEQUENCING 


Mammoth genomics 


Michael Hofreiter 


Reconstruction of most of the genome sequence of the woolly mammoth 
illustrates how such investigations will pave the way for a deeper 
understanding of the biology and evolution of extinct species. 


How times change. Within the space of less 
than a decade, the development of high- 
throughput technologies has transformed 
the task of sequencing a mammalian genome 
from the years-long, multimillion-dollar 
endeavour it was originally, to a project that 
can be performed by an individual labora- 
tory within a few months. Such is the breath- 
taking extent of progress that it has now been 
possible to sequence the nuclear genome of 
the extinct woolly mammoth (Fig. 1) almost 
to completion. 

This achievement is described by Miller 
et al. on page 387 of this issue’. Stretches of 
mammoth DNA from a cellular organelle, 
the mitochondrion, which has its own small 
genome, have been sequenced previously. But 
tackling the 4 billion to 5 billion base pairs in 
the much larger and biologically informative 
mammoth cell nucleus posed a different order 
of challenge. 

Ancient DNA — DNA obtained from fossils 
up to about 100,000 years old — is highly 
fragmented, is present in only trace amounts, 
and is usually swamped by bacterial and 
fungal DNA. So the idea of sequencing the 
complete genome of an extinct species was 
long unthinkable, given that for 30 years the 
only large-scale method available, the Sanger 
sequencing method’, was not adequate for 
such a task. However, in 2005 a new way of 
sequencing DNA was published’. Known as 
the 454 method, it initially had a throughput 


of 20 million base pairs per run — an increase 
of two to three orders of magnitude compared 
with Sanger sequencing. Since then, this 
method's throughput has increased to about 
100 million base pairs and three other types 
of sequencing approaches have been launched 
— Solexa, SOLiD and HeliScope. These 
methods produce as much as 10 billion base 
pairs of sequence data in a single run. But 
all of them are ‘shotgun’ methods, which pro- 
duce rather short sequencing reads; some also 
have quite high error rates. So, to obtain a reli- 
able sequence for each nucleotide position, 
a genome needs to be sequenced to multiple 
coverage, which Miller and colleagues estimate 
would be around 10-20-fold for the mam- 
moth. Given the rapid increase in sequencing 
throughput, it is possible that even this will 
soon be achieved. 

These developments have both changed the 
way we think about molecular genetics and 
shown how we might finally get a handle on 
the genomes of extinct species. Not least, some 
of the drawbacks of the new technologies for 
studying modern DNA are advantages when 
it comes to ancient DNA. Thus, whereas the 
Sanger method allows individual stretches 
of up to 800 base pairs to be determined in 
a single reaction, the new techniques yield 
much shorter sequences, sometimes as few 
as 30 base pairs’. This is a disadvantage when 
dealing with modern DNA. But it does not matter 
with ancient DNA, which is mostly fragmented 


Figure 1| Ancient blueprint. This wall painting of a mammoth and ibex is in Rouffignac Cave, 
Dordogne, France, and is dated to around 13,000 years ago. 
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into pieces shorter than 100 base pairs. 

Researchers were quick to exploit the new 
possibilities. Only months after the 454 tech- 
nology became available, it was applied to 
mammoth genomics in a paper” that reported 
13 million base pairs of sequence — about 
1,000 times more than were covered in the 
first ancient-genomics study with Sanger 
sequencing®. In that paper’, published in 
January 2006, the authors also announced 
their plan to sequence the mammoth genome 
to completion. Miller and colleagues’ now 
describe about 70% of the mammoth genome, 
and so go a long way to achieving that goal. 

Miller et al. were aided immensely in their 
task by the fact that, unusually for extinct 
organisms, some specimens of woolly mam- 
moths have been frozen in permafrost. This 
is an ideal setting for preserving DNA, and, 
moreover, for preserving hair, which is an 
ideal source of DNA for sequencing ancient 
genomes. If hair still contains DNA, almost 
all of it will belong to the extinct species, and 
will not be of bacterial or fungal origin, as is 
often the case with bones. Thus, the authors 
needed to sequence a total of only’ 4.1 billion 
base pairs to obtain about 3.3 billion base pairs 
of mammoth DNA. They calculate that the 
total mammoth genome, estimated at some 
4.7 billion base pairs, would have been 
1.4 times bigger than the human genome. 

Although the mammoth genome is larger 
than the human genome, the DNA substi- 
tution rate seems to be smaller — this is the 
rate at which one nucleotide replaces another, 
and so is a measure of evolutionary change. 
The mammoth genome differs from that of 
its close relative the African elephant by as 
little as 0.6%. This is aout half the difference 
between human and chimpanzee, although 
the two elephant species diverged at about 
the same time as human and chimpanzee, 
and probably even slightly earlier (see Fig. 3 
of the paper’ on page 389). For some reason, 
the substitution rate in the nuclear genome of 
elephants is much lower than in humans and 
great apes, a result mirrored in the mitochon- 
drial genomes’, where humans and great apes 
also show a substitution rate more than twice as 
high as that in the elephant species. As nuclear 
and mitochondrial genomes are replicated by 
different enzymes, it remains unclear why both 
genomes evolve more slowly in elephants than 
in humans and great apes. 

The draft mammoth genome sequence is too 
fragmented and error-prone to allow stand- 
ard gene prediction. Nonetheless, Miller and 
colleagues identified several protein-coding 
positions that are unique to the mammoth 
compared with 50 other vertebrate species. 
The presence of such mammoth-specific dif- 
ferences is not surprising: it is to be expected 
that each mammalian species contains unique 
amino-acid substitutions compared with a 
limited number of other species. For example, 
the 52-amino-acid fragment of the ATP2C1 
protein not only contains an amino-acid 


substitution unique to the mammoth, but a 
further two that are unique to the tenrec and the 
two-toed sloth, respectively. Similarly, the 
position in the 30-amino-acid fragment of 
the protein Clorf190, at which the mammoth 
differs from other placental mammals, also 
has amino-acid substitutions in the ground 
squirrel and kangaroo rat. Although Miller 
and colleagues argue that the amino-acid 
differences they identify have a “significantly 
enhanced likelihood of causing ... phenotypic 
effects’, their analyses by no means prove 
that an amino-acid substitution has functional 
consequences or adaptive value. Such questions 
can be answered only by investigations of the 
proteins in question. 

So what do we learn from the mammoth 
genome, except that sequencing of complete 
genomes from extinct species is indeed possi- 
ble and that there are differences in their DNA 
sequences compared with those of living ani- 
mals? As with many draft genome projects, 
not that much. But a draft genome is only 
the beginning of the story. The main feature 
of genome projects is to provide a resource 
for further research, as vividly shown by the 
thousands of times the initial haman-genome 
sequencing papers®” have been cited. 

The next draft nuclear genome of an extinct 
species likely to become available is that of our 


closest relative, the Neanderthal, following 
on from publication of a complete Neander- 
thal mitochondrial genome sequence’’. For 
some time yet, much work in genomics will 
consist of fully annotating and completing 
genome sequences, as indeed most published 
sequences of extant vertebrates, let alone that 
of the extinct mammoth, remain drafts. But 
when we look further into the future, the 
task will be to understand which differences 
at the sequence level underlie the phenotypic 
differences between a mammoth and an 
elephant, or a human and a Neanderthal, for 
which well-annotated genomes provide the 
essential basis. | 
Michael Hofreiter is at the Max Planck Institute 
for Evolutionary Anthropology, Deutscher Platz 6, 
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PALAEOCLIMATE 


Greenhouse-gas fingerprints 


Thomas F. Stocker and Adrian Schilt 


Short episodes of warming and cooling occurred throughout the last 
glaciation. An innovative modelling study indicates that ocean-circulation 
changes produced much of the causative variation in greenhouse gases. 


Much of what we know about abrupt climate 
change and tipping points in the climate 
system comes from polar ice cores’. But these 
unique data archives provide only a narrow 
view of the richness of climate dynamics and 
impacts. Moreover, the origin of the varia- 
tions in the greenhouse gases associated with 
the pronounced climate swings during the last 
ice age, an interval between about 110,000 and 
10,000 years ago, remains largely unknown. 
Hence the significance of computer models in 
providing a wider perspective. 

On page 373 of this issue, Schmittner and 
Galbraith’ present dimate-model simulations 
for an episode of abrupt climate change 
during the last ice age. Their results show 
agreement with the palaeoclimatic record’, 
not only in terms of physical climate vari- 
ables, but also, remarkably, in changes in the 
greenhouse gases carbon dioxide (CO,) and 
nitrous oxide (N,O). The researchers con- 
clude that the interaction of physical and bio- 
geochemical processes in the ocean is largely 
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responsible for the observed variations. 

Schmittner and Galbraith’ use a coupled 
climate model of intermediate complexity suit- 
able for palaeoclimatic studies. The physical 
part of the simulation features a comprehen- 
sive ocean-circulation model coupled to an 
energy-balance model of the atmosphere. A 
marine-ecosystem module, which includes two 
classes of phytoplankton, simulates the distri- 
bution of nitrate, phosphate, oxygen, inorganic 
carbon and alkalinity in the ocean. Although 
the model accounts for carbon cycling in the 
ocean, atmosphere and terrestrial vegetation, 
it deals with the global nitrogen cycle only in a 
simplified fashion. Production of marine N,O 
is diagnosed from oxygen concentrations, and 
the stratospheric sink and the soil source of 
N,O are assumed to remain constant. 

During the last ice age, the climate system 
exhibited a series of rapid changes known as 
Dansgaard—Oeschger events. These involved 
temperature changes of up to 15 °C in Green- 
land within a few decades*. There is good 
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Figure 1 | Records of atmospheric N,O and of Dansgaard-Oeschger events over a 16,000-year interval 
during the last ice age. The rich structure of N,O variations*’’ (shown as a spline through the data) 
correlates well with the incidence of Dansgaard—Oeschger events, the sequence of abrupt warmings 
recorded in a Greenland ice core plotted here as variation in a proxy, oxygen-isotope measurement, 5°O. 
Paired numbers in boxes indicate the rate of N,O increase in p.p.b.v. (parts per billion by volume) per 
century and the total N,O increase in p.p.b.v., respectively. Italic numbers denote Dansgaard—Oeschger 
events in this particular oxygen-isotope record". From their modelling work, Schmittner and Galbraith” 
conclude that the N,O variations are caused by changes in ocean circulation, which, in turn, influence 


oxygen concentration and productivity in the ocean. 


evidence for the view that a mgor part in these 
events was played by the Atlantic meridional 
overturning circulation (AMOC), the flow 
of warm surface water to the far north that is 
balanced by the southward flow of cold water 
at depth. But as long as the smoking gun is 
missing, scientists must continue to collect 
circumstantial evidence from palaeoclimatic 
data and from model simulations to test this 
hypothesis. Modellers still do not have the all- 
encompassing climate model that would simu- 
late a series of Dansgaard—Oeschger events in 
a self-contained way. They therefore need to 
resort to provoking such abrupt change in their 
models by adding and extracting large amounts 
of fresh water to and from the North Atlantic. 
The manipulation has the effect of switching the 
AMOC off and on, and this is what Schmittner 
and Galbraith do with their dimate model. 
The physical changes simulated by the 
model are in reasonable agreement with the 
palaeoclimatic record, although the ampli- 
tude of the temperature change in Greenland 
is significantly underestimated. This is prob- 
ably due to insufficient sea-ice response, which 
is known to amplify temperature changes in 
the northern North Atlantic®. At the time 
when a reduced AMOC is responsible for cold 
temperatures in Greenland, temperatures in 
Antarctica start rising slowly, a phenomenon 
referred to as the thermal bipolar seesaw’. The 
Antarctic warming correlates strongly with the 
increase in the concentration of atmospheric 
CO,. In this model, the increase is primarily 
caused by a reduction in the efficiency of nutri- 
ent use by phytoplankton in surface waters of 
the Southern Ocean — and hence, when they 
die, of the transport of carbon from the surface 
to depth. The response is physically driven by 
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more deep-water formation in the Southern 
Ocean when deep water in the North Atlantic 
recedes during a shutdown of the AMOC. 

A notable difference between the model 
results and the palaeoclimatic data appears 
during the end of the Antarctic warming. In 
the temperature records, this change extends 
over about 2,000 years. The model's north- 
south coupling seems too strong, in that the 
abrupt resumption of the AMOC causes a simi- 
larly abrupt cooling in Antarctica. This may be 
due to the absence of a dynamical response in 
the atmosphere, and Schmittner and Galbraith’s 
decision to keep wind patterns constant’. 

The model does not capture the full com- 
plexity of the marine nitrogen cycle’; rather, a 
simple empirical relationship between oxygen 
content and changes in marine N,O produc- 
tion is used. So a combination of local mixing, 
water-mass distribution and variability in the 
carbon cycle determines the concentrations of 
atmospheric N,O. Also, the N,O contribution 
from soils, which is known to be important, 
is held constant. In spite of these pragmatic 
simplifications, the simulations exhibit good 
agreement with the palaeoclimatic record, not 
only in amplitude but also in temporal behav- 
iour — at least in the first phase of the abrupt 
climate change. 

Shutdown of the model AMOC causes a 
cooling in the Northern Hemisphere, which 
results in better ventilation of the surface waters 
in the eastern parts of the equatorial Pacific and 
Indian oceans. Better ventilation increases oxy- 
gen content, thereby reducing N,O emissions 
from the ocean and hence N,O concentrations 
in the atmosphere. The model also seems to 
capture a characteristic fingerprint of N,O 
changes during Dansgaard—Oeschger events 
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first found in ice-core data’: longer coolings 
produce larger reductions in N,O. This good 
agreement leaves little room for an effect from 
N,O emissions on land, surprisingly so given 
that about two-thirds of the N,O emissions 
today come from the terrestrial biosphere. 
Overall then, Schmittner and Galbraith’s 
model’ performs remarkably well. But there is 
obvious room for improvement. For example, 
the simulation of atmospheric N,O is poor 
after the abrupt cooling event has ended. The 
ice-core record clearly shows a peak of N,O 
followed by a slow decrease that evolves over 
several centuries in the sequence of Dans- 
gaard—Oeschger events (Fig. 1). Neither feature 
is captured by the model. As the major areas 
of N,O production are located in the eastern 
ocean basins, where upwelling of nutrient- 
rich water directly responds to the wind, one 
wonders whether changes in wind patterns 
and strength, which must have occurred dur- 
ing Dansgaard—Oeschger events’, might have 
been responsible for the rapid N,O increase at 
the time of abrupt warming. Also, it is inferred 
from the ice-core methane (CH,) record that 
the water cycle changed significantly during 
Dansgaard—Oeschger events"’ because the 
main source of CH, is wetlands. Therefore, a 
better account of soils and their changes will 
not only permit the simulation of CH,, but may 
also contribute to an improved understanding 
of the centennial variations in N,O that have 
not yet been captured in simulations. 
Further progress will co me with the 
generation of more data from isotopic stud- 
ies of palaeoclimatic archives. Changes in the 
stable-isotope concentrations of greenhouse 
gases such as ®C (CH,), 7H (CH,), °N (N,O) 
and '*O (N,O) are powerful fingerprints of 
different factors affecting the climate system 
and show their response to climate change. 
Because such measurements are so challeng- 
ing, only a fraction of the information that is 
still locked up in polar ice cores has yet been 
revealed'’”’. There is thus a unique opportu- 
nity for those working with physical-biogeo- 
chemical models such as that of Schmittner 
and Galbraith. Before more — and more 
detailed — isotopic data from polar ice cores 
become available, modellers must venture pre- 
dictions of the climate changes that these data 
will reveal. This will be the least prejudiced 
approach to the problem — and so the best 
test-bed for our understanding of how oceanic, 
atmospheric and biogeochemical processes 
operate and interact in the cdimate system. ™ 
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CELL BIOLOGY 


Nuclear order out of chaos 


Tom Misteli 


How cells build their internal structures remains one of the central 
mysteries in cell biology. If the cell nucleus is anything to go by, stochastic 
assembly and self-organization seem to be key. 


As anyone knows who has ever put together 
one of those home-assembly bookshelves, 
most man-made structures can only be built 
by following a defined sequence of steps. It is 
difficult to set aside this preconceived notion 
of linear assembly when thinking about how 
cellular structures emerge. Yet a landmark 
paper by Kaiser, Intine and Dundr’, published 
in Science, makes a powerful case for the for- 
mation of biological structures by apparently 
random pathways and self-organization. 

The mammalian cell nucleus is a prototypi- 
cal, highly organized biological structure’. Not 
only does it hold most of an individual's genetic 
information, but it is also the site of many 
essential processes, such as reading, copying 
and repairing the genome. To coordinate these 
events — and presumably to make them more 
efficient — the nucleus is highly compartmen- 
talized and contains numerous nuclear bodies 
that have distinct functions’. 

Kaiser and colleagues' set out to investigate 
the formation of a prominent nuclear compart- 
ment called the Cajal body, a roughly spheri- 
cal structure of 0.5-1 micrometres diameter. 
There are typically several Cajal bodies in every 
nucleus, often near clusters of genes encod- 
ing histone proteins or small nuclear RNAs 
(snRNAs)*. Their precise function is undear, 
but the fact that they contain factors involved 
in small-RNA processing suggests they might 
be involved in modifying nuclear RNAs and 
in recycling RNA-processing factors’. Like 
all other nuclear compartments, Cajal bodies 
lack a membrane, and are highly dynamic yet 
stable steady-state structures, exchanging their 
proteins rapidly and continuously with the sur- 
rounding nuclear space’. 

How Cajal bodies, and indeed all other 
nuclear bodies, are formed and maintained 
without membrane boundaries has been a 
puzzle. Two fundamentally different mod- 
els have been considered*. One idea — 
akin to the bookshelf-assembly strategy 
— is that Cajal-body proteins bind to scaf- 
fold proteins in an orderly manner to grad- 
ually build up the structure. Indeed, scaffold 


function has been ascribed to two prominent 
Cajal-body marker proteins, coilin and SMN 
(Fig. 1a). Akernatively, it has been suggested that 
nuclear bodies form through self-organization, 
whereby their components simply aggregate in 
a stochastic, largely random way (Fig. 1b). 

To distinguish between these two models, 
Kaiser et al.' first asked a fundamental question: 
can Cajal bodies form de novo? The authors 
used a bacterial tethering system to immobilize 
individual Cajal-body proteins at an engineered 
random site in the gnome of mammalian cells. 
Not entirely unexpectedly, coilin and SMN were 
each sufficient to form an apparently normal, 
functional Cajal body. Surprisingly, however, 
when the authors tethered minor Cajal-body 
components to the same genomic site, just 
about any Cajal-body component could initi- 
ate the formation of this structure, including 
all RNA-processing factors. In fact, minor com- 
ponents were more efficient at forming Cajal 
bodies than coilin and SMN. 

These findings lead to two main conclusions. 
First, the formation of Cajal bodies does not 
require a specific gene locus, and could poten- 
tially occur anywhere in the genome. Second, 
this process does not require a strict hierarchical 
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i ea 
—a Nuclear body 


Figure 1 | Formation of nuclear structures. a, Nuclear bodies may 
assemble by the association of their constituents in a defined, sequential 
way, where the association of a factor with the growing body depends 
on the presence of others already there. b, Alternatively, they could form 
by random assembly of components through self-organization. Kaiser and 

colleagues’ data' strongly support the self-organization model. 


pathway, as any Cajal-body protein can 
initiate the formation of the entire structure. 

These observations do not agree well with 
a linear-assembly model and point to self- 
organization as a driving force in the assem- 
bly. Several other features of Cajal bodies also 
favour a self-organization model. First, Kaiser 
and colleagues' show that the recruitment of 
any native protein to a newly formed Cajal body 
occurs with similar kinetics, suggesting largely 
random assembly. Second, previous work has 
shown that coilin and SMN can self-assemble’. 
This tendency of the two proteins might be 
crucial for the assembly process, as Kaiser et al. 
show that Cajal bodies form less efficiently in 
the absence of either coilin or SMN, hinting that 
these marker proteins serve to stabilize transient 
interactions among other Cajal-body compo- 
nents. Third, Cajal-body proteins are highly 
dynamic, and move rapidly between this struc- 
ture and its surroundings — a requirement for 
a self-organization process. But perhaps most 
telling is the authors’ finding’ that, despite the 
ready availability of building blocks, the size of 
the structure formed de novo is limited, a dassic 
hallmark of self-organization. 

Are these results relevant to other nuclear 
structures? Probably. For one thing, Kaiser 
and colleagues report that tethering of PML 
— a marker protein of another nuclear body — 
leads to the formation of a PML body. Further- 
more, much of what we know about nuclear 
bodies suggests shared principles of organiza- 
tion. Like the Cajal body, all known nuclear 
bodies represent dynamic steady-state systems 
that undergo rapid exchange of components’. 
Moreover, other nuclear bodies also seem to 
form at specific nuclear sites. Whereas Cajal 
bodies preferentially associate with clustered 
histone and snRNA genes’, the nucleolus — the 
most prominent nuclear substructure — forms 
around sites of ribosomal-RNA transcrip- 
tion, and compartments enriched in factors 
mediating pre-messenger-RNA splicing form 
near the sites where RNA is transcribed. The 
likeliest possibility, therefore, is that nuclear 
bodies assemble at sites of high gene activity 
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through the accumulation of freely diffusing 
proteins, which leads to the nucleation of a dis- 
tinct body. In that sense, Kaiser and colleagues’ 
tethering experiments may simply recapitulate 
the immobilization these factors normally 
experience at their sites of action. 

Having said that, the main caveat of this 
study’ is uncertainty about its physiological 
relevance. It is not known whether de novo 
assembly of Cajal bodies occurs naturally, or, 
if it does, whether it is a frequent occurrence. In 
fact, Dundr and colleagues previously observed 
that, when activated, snRNA gene loci can be 
recruited to pre-existing Cajal bodies’. So it 
is essential now to establish whether de novo 
assembly or recruitment of pre-assembled 
Cajal bodies is the preferred means of pairing 
up these structures with their target genes. 

Regardless of this, the present work’ rep- 
resents a major step forward. Not only does it 
provide a conceptual framework for probing 
nuclear-body formation further, but it also gives 
us a potential means of succeeding in one of the 
remaining quests of modern cell biology — find- 
ing out how cellular structures form in vivo. 
Tom Misteli is at the National Cancer Institute, 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 

Maryland 20892, USA. 
e-mail: mistelit@mail.nih.gov 
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Squaring up with polymers 


Anthony J. Ryan 


Squares may be unfashionable, but for electronic circuitry no other shape 
will do. A method for making square arrays of polymeric nanoparticles 
could herald the next generation of miniature silicon chips. 


Just ten years ago, who would have thought 
that you would be able to carry around 
your entire music collection in your shirt 
pocket, or your complete genome on a key 
ring? These amazing feats depend on mini- 
ature information-storage devices, which in 
turn are based on tiny integrated circuits. 
Although current technology is incapable 
of scaling down circuits much further, self- 
assembling nanoparticles could be pressed 
into service to make much smaller circuitry 
elements. But there’s a problem — nanopar- 
ticles self-assemble into hexagonal arrays that 
are incompatible with the square arrange- 
ments used in industry-standard circuits. 
Reporting in Science, Tang et al.' describe 
a method in which appropriately designed 
polymers form nanoparticles that assemble 
into square arrays. 

The tiny structures found in integrated 
circuits are currently made by photolithog- 
raphy — a technique that uses ultraviolet 
light to create patterned masks from light- 
sensitive polymers, which are then used to 
control the etching of structures into the sur- 
faces of silicon chips. The resolution of this 


Why little swimmers take turns 


Gaspar Jékely and colleagues’ paper 1 
on page 395 literally takes the eye. 
It provides a neat dissection of how 
the two eyespots in the larva of a 
marine worm (Platynereis dumerilii) 
perceive light, and then how the 
larva responds with differential 
beating of cilia and a directed, helical 
swimming action (G. Jékely et al. 
Nature 456, 395-399; 2008). 
These stills come from a dynamic 
computer simulation, created 
rom first principles, in the authors’ 
Supplementary Information. They 
show the movement of six virtual 
arvae that are attracted toa 
shifting light source; the simulation 
is initiated in frames 1 and 2, and 
shows the larval reaction when the 
ight source moves to three different 
positions (frames 3, 4; then 5, 6; and 
inally 7, 8). The spiral trajectories 
traced by each of the organisms 
closely mirror the behaviour 
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of real Platynereis larvae. 

This apparently inefficient form 
of motion, conclude Jékely et al., is 
optimal for combining eyespot light 
detection with precise navigation. 
The authors also point out that at 


2 


swim in spiral fashion. 
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least some of the same principles 
probably apply to the many 
members of the zooplankton that 


More about the paper can 
be found in ‘Making the paper’ 


technique is limited to about 100 nanometres 
(the wavelength of the light used to make 
the masks). But round nanoparticles can 
self-assemble into smaller patterns, packing 
together like oranges in a box. If this process 
could be used to make smaller features on 
circuits, it would make a huge difference to the 
amount of data that can be stored on a chip: a 
tenfold decrease in feature size could increase 
information density 1,000-fold. 
Self-assembled structures are well known in 
nature — molecules such as lipids form both 
nanostructures (vesicles and micelles) and thin 
films (membranes). The synthetic analogues 
of lipids are block copolymers. Eleven years 
ago, it was shown’ that cheap processes can be 
devised in which vast arrays of these synthetic 
polymeric nanoparticles form spontaneously, 
creating structures ten times smaller than can 
be made by expensive photolithography. The 
electronics industry immediately saw the 
potential benefits of this, but was unable to 
find a cost-effective way of reworking circuit- 
design software and fabrication protocols to 
cope with the hexagonal arrays formed by 
self-assembly. The Semiconductor Industry 


(page xiii), and ‘An eye for the eye’ 
(page 304) provides a pictorial 
gallery of ocular evolution. The 
computer simulation can be viewed 
at http://tinyurl.com/59ah73. 

Tim Lincoln 


F. NEDELEC 
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Figure 1| Square arrays of polymeric nanoparticles. Tang et al.’ have used a blend of diblock copolymers to make a thin film that contains square arrays 

of cylindrical nanoparticles. a, The blend consists of two kinds of diblock copolymer, designated here as A-B and B’-C. The A and C blocks are mutually 
repulsive and are incompatible with blocks B and B’. Block B contains small numbers of groups (yellow) that form hydrogen bonds to complementary 
groups (red) in block B’. The two kinds of diblock therefore associate, effectively forming triblock polymers. b, This transmission electron microscope 
image shows that, in a thin film of the blend, blocks A and C form a square lattice of cylindrical nanoparticles (grey and white dots respectively) in a matrix 
of mixed B and B’ blocks (dark regions). c, This cartoon reveals how hydrogen bonding between complementary groups (red and yellow) in the B and B’ 
blocks (white) hold the diblock molecules together. Cylindrical domains of A blocks (green) and C blocks (blue) form square arrays. (b,c, Courtesy AAAS.) 


Association therefore challenged researchers 
to develop a method for making square arrays 
of self-assembled block-copolymer particles. 
Tang et al.’ have risen to this challenge by 
using a combination of theoretical predictions 
and methods for controlling non-covalent 
interactions between molecules. 

Like oil and water, most blends of two dif- 
ferent polymers split into separate phases 
because of nonspecific, dispersive interactions 
between the two types of molecule. But by 
linking pairs of different molecules (A and B) 
with a covalent bond (to form an A-B diblock 
copolymer), one can prevent phase separa- 
tion into two layers and gain some control 
over the nanostructures formed as the mol- 
ecules aggregate. The nanostructures formed 
by such copolymers are the result of competi- 
tion between molecular chain-stretching and 
interfacial effects around the covalent bond 
connecting the two polymer domains. 

Much is known’ about the phase behaviour 
of diblock copolymers. In bulk material, the 
conditions needed to form three-dimensional 
cubic structures with long-range order are 
well established. In thin films deposited on 
substrates, where the thickness of the film is 
similar to the spacing between nanoparticles 
in the arrays, the preferred patterns are: hexa- 
gonal arrays of spheres; stripes of cylinders of 
block A embedded in a matrix of block B (with 
the stripes laid parallel to the film’s surface); or 
single bilayers (or trilayers) of nanoparticles. 
The patterns observed depend on the composi- 
tion of the copolymers and the interactions of 
the polymer molecules with the substrate and 
with the air above the film’. 

But more complex molecules, such as A-B-C 
triblock copolymers — which contain three 
types of polymer-chain linked in series — can 
adopt a host of geometries inaccessible to simple 
A-B diblocks, including chiral and tetragonal 
arrays formed from cylindrical nanoparticles. 
Most importantly for forming patterned 


masks on circuits, A-B-C copolymers 
form stable, tetragonal arrays of cylinders 
in thin films. Moreover, the cylinders align 
perpendicular to the film’s surface, unlike 
A-B diblocks, in which cylinders normally lie 
parallel to the surface. 

There are, however, several problems asso- 
ciated with A-B-C triblocks. Not only are 
they more difficult to synthesize, but they 
also suffer from greater packing ‘frustration’ 
than do simple A-B diblocks, because the dif- 
ferent blocks in each molecule prefer to pack 
together with blocks of the same type from 
other molecules. Domains of each block-type 
thus form, which means that each molecule 
must pass through two interfaces between 
different domains. 

So although certain triblock compositions 
can make square arrays in thin films, long- 
range order is suppressed. Many of these issues 
can be resolved by making polymer blends of 
different diblock copolymers (A-B/B-C or 
A-B/C-D), which provide the advantages of 
having more than two distinct polymer blocks 
while avoiding the problems associated with 
connecting all the blocks in one molecule. 
But it has proved impossible to achieve long- 
range order in such blends because of their 
overwhelming propensity to generate separate 
phases, just as homopolymers do. 

Tang et al.' overcome this problem by 
using hydrogen bonding between a pair of 
A-B/B’-C diblocks. In their blend, blocks 
A and C are chemically different, and both 
are mutually incompatible with the B and B’ 
blocks. The authors’ neat trick is to introduce 
small amounts of complementary hydrogen- 
bonding groups into the B and B’ blocks 
(Fig. 1a), so that the blocks form hydrogen 
bonds to each other. The resulting complex 
of diblocks behaves like a triblock, and phase 
separation of the diblocks is suppressed 
because the hydrogen bonding overcomes 
the nonspecific dispersive interactions. 
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The authors made their diblock copolymers 
using state-of-the-art methods to accurately 
control both the molecular weight of each 
block and the number of incorporated hydro- 
gen-bonding groups. They then prepared the 
A-B/B’-C blend simply by mixing solutions of 
the two diblocks, and created thin films of the 
blend (about 50 nanometres thick) on silicon 
wafers. Using atomic force microscopy (AFM) 
to observe the nanoscale structure of the films, 
the authors showed that cylindrical nanoparti- 
cles in the film formed perpendicular, square 
arrays with long-range order (over an area of 
about 5 x 5 micrometres; Fig. 1b). 

They obtained the best results when nearly 
equal numbers of complementary hydrogen- 
bonding units were incorporated into the 
B and B’ blocks. Blends that lacked comple- 
mentary hydrogen-bonding groups formed 
only small nanostructured regions, which 
had hexagonal local order. The lack of nano- 
structure formation in such blends is probably 
caused by phase separation of the diblocks. 

Tang and colleagues’ numerical simulations! 
of the packing in their blend reveal that 
square-packed cylinders have a lower free 
energy than hexagonally packed cylinders, 
unlike pure A-B diblocks. This is because a 
square lattice allows a more uniform distri- 
bution of C blocks around each A block (and 
vice versa), which minimizes unfavourable 
stretching of the B blocks even though the 
cylinders are not packed as closely as they 
could be. Although the A and C units are 
not connected on the same chain, dynamic 
hydrogen bonding ensures that, on average, 
an A-B diblock is always connected to at 
least one B’-C diblock. This favours B-B’ 
mixing at uniform chain-stretching, so that 
the blend mimics the behaviour of A~-B-C 
triblocks. 

The authors used their block-copolymer 
films as lithographic masks to transfer a tem- 
plate image into a silicon substrate. Using 
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scanning electron microscopy, they observed 
that cylindrical pores (with diameters of about 
22 nanometres) were formed in the substrate, 
spaced 50 nanometres apart. This was consist- 
ent with the patterns seen by AFM in the freshly 
formed films, and demonstrated a high degree 
of fidelity in the pattern-transfer process. 
Could Tang and colleagues’ approach be 
used in the mass production of integrated 
circuits? IBM already use block copolymers 
as masks for photolithography to make hexa- 
gonal arrays of cylindrical pores in insulators, 
so it seems that industry could easily adopt the 
authors’ method. But one inherent problem is 


that of residual structural defects, especially 
when using large films — the larger the area 
covered by a mask, the more likely it is that a 
defect will occur on the underlying wafer. One 
solution could be to make mosaics of films 
from submillimetre-sized patches of poly- 
mers, so that the discovery of a defect doesn't 
require the whole wafer to be rejected; instead, 
any device using the wafer can be programmed 
to avoid using the defective tile: 

A combination of Tang and colleagues’ tech- 
nique with the latest technologies for making 
patterned diblock copolymers on patches and 
in channels could be used to make arrays of 


magnets that store trillions of bits of informa- 
tion per square centimetre. But this would 
be only the start: further developments will 
undoubtedly lead to greater miniaturization of 
silicon chips, and to the creation of electronic 
devices powerful beyond our imagination. ™ 
Anthony J. Ryan is at the Faculty of Science, 
University of Sheffield, Sheffield S3 7HF, UK. 
e-mail: tony.ryan@sheffield.ac.uk 
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Courier service for ammonia 


Mark A. Knepper 


Physiological studies in mice demonstrate a surprising role for a kidney 
protein related to the rhesus factor of red blood cells. Similar research 
would aid further annotation of mammalian genomes. 


The completion of the Human Genome Project 
spawned a new era of biological research, with 
many declaring that we have now entered the 
‘post-genomic’ era. This dedaration is prema- 
ture, not least because comprehensive func- 
tional annotations are lacking for most of the 
20,000-odd protein-coding genes in the human 
genome’. Without this knowledge, we cannot 
gain a thorough understanding of 
human disease. So a crucial task ahead 
is to discover the in vivo function of 
each gene product. By investigating 
the function of the protein encoded 
by a gene called Rhcg, using classi- 
cal physiological techniques in mice, 
Biver and colleagues” (page 339 of this 
issue) provide a model for how this 
goal can be effectively pursued. 

We are constantly facing an acid 
threat. When oxidized in the body, 
excess dietary proteins produce sul- 
phuric and phosphoric acids, posing 
the danger of a lethal drop in blood 
pH. But kidneys prevent our demise 
by removing these acids through the 
excretion of hydrogen ions (H"). Most 
of this H* is excreted in the urine as 
ammonium (NH,’), which is made by 
cells in the proximal tubule of the kid- 
ney from the amino acid, glutamine. 

From the proximal tubule, a series 
of NH,*-transport processes, end- 
ing with a transport step across the 
cells of the collecting duct, ensure the 
transfer of NH, to the urine’ (Fig. 1). 
In the final step, NH," is believed to 
enter the collecting-duct cells by direct 
transport’, but leaves these cells by the 
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parallel transport of its constituents — H’ and 
ammonia (NH,) — into the urine’. An ion 
pump called V-ATPase mediates H* transport. 
As for the ammonia, because of its small size 
(17 daltons), it was believed to diffuse freely 
across the membranes of collecting-duct 
epithelial cells into the urine, independently 
of a transporter protein’. But is this really the 


Collecting-duct 


case? Biver et al.” suspected otherwise, and so 
tested the hypothesis that the protein product 
of Rhcg is responsible for ammonia transport 
out of collecting-duct cells. 

The protein in question, Rhcg, is related to 
the rhesus (Rh) antigen protein of red blood 
cells that is used to determine immunological 
compatibility before blood transfusions. It had 
previously been shown’ that the amino-acid 
sequences of mammalian Rh-family proteins 
are similar to those of known ammonia- 
transport proteins of bacteria, fungi, plants 
and invertebrates. Indeed, when investigators 
expressed mammalian Rhcg in cells that do not 
normally express it, they detected transport of 
ammonia’. But this observation is not a defini- 
tive proof for the physiological role of Rhcg at 
its natural levels in mammalian tissues. What's 
more, when Rhbg — the gene for another Rh- 

related protein of the collecting duct 
— was deleted in mice, no measurable 


epithelial cell defects were detected in ammonia 
Kidney Urinary transport in the kidneys®. 
tissue space Undaunted by the negative result 


Figure 1| Ammonium excretion. Acids generated from the 
metabolism of excess dietary protein are excreted largely as urinary 
ammonium (NH,") produced by cells in the proximal tubule of 

the kidney. NH,’ is ultimately transported into the urine from 
collecting-duct cells through parallel movement of hydrogen ions 
(H*) and ammonia (NH,). Biver et al.” show that not all ammonia 
moves by free diffusion — as thought previously — and that most of 
it crosses through the Rhcg protein, which functions as an ammonia 
channel. The V-ATPase pump mediates H* transport into the urine, 
where it recombines with NH; to form NH,’. As for the initial NH," 
entry into these cells, an ion pump called Na*-K*-ATPase, which can 
carry NH,’ in lieu of potassium, has been proposed to be involved’. 
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with Rhbg, Biver et al.” deleted the 
Rhcg gene in mice. The authors dem- 
onstrate that, contrary to the free- 
diffusion hypothesis*, Rhcg absence 
results in a two-thirds reduction in the 
rate of ammonia movement across the 
collecting-duct epithelial cells. This 
indicates that, at most, only one-third 
of ammonia crosses the lipid mem- 
brane by diffusion. So Rhcg seems 
to function as a membrane channel, 
allowing the passage of ammonia 
across the lipid membrane between 
collecting-duct cells and the urine 
(Fig. 1). The absence of this channel 
in the Rhcg-knockout mice results in 
decreased excretion of ammonia in the 
urine and a marked drop in blood pH, 
clearly establishing a role for Rhcg in 
the regulation of pH in body fluids. 
Biver and colleagues also report a 
reduction in reproductive capability 
of male Rhcg-knockout mice, associ- 
ated with altered epididymal function. 
Like the kidney’s collecting duct, the 
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epididymis — a convoluted tube within the 
testes where sperm maturation occurs — acidi- 
fies its lumen using the V-ATPase H* pump’. 
Here, however, acidification has a different 
role: the acidic environment is necessary for 
sperm maturation and for making sperm 
cells dormant until they are ‘re-awoker’ by the 
alkaline environment of the seminal vesicle. In 
this context, excessive ammonia secretion into 
the epididymal lumen would be detrimen- 
tal, prematurely awakening sperm cells. The 
authors propose that Rhcg in the epididymis 
could be responsible for scavenging the poten- 
tially toxic ammonia from the lumen and trans- 
porting it into the cells lining the epididymal 
lumen where it can be converted to glutamine. 

Trying to identify functional differences 
between knockout and normal mice is echni- 
cally challenging, in part because of the small 
size of mice. What helped Biver et al. in their 
quest was their ability to adapt some classical 
physiological techniques to the mouse, indud- 
ing measurements of the composition of body 
fluids, of intracellular pH using fluorescent 
dyes, and of solute transport in isolated per- 
fused renal tubules. These approaches have 
been part of the physiological armamentarium 
for years, but have gradually been displaced by 
modern molecular and cell-biological tech- 
niques. For example, the isolated perfused 
tubule technique developed” in the 1960s — 
like many other intricate physiological meth- 
ods — has not been used extensively since the 
1980s. With expertise in many physiological 
techniques in decline, Biver and colleagues’ 
work is a testament that such methods are still 
of enormous value. It will be interesting to see 


whether physiologists’ new role as functional 
annotators of the genome will spur a resur- 
gence of training in traditional physiological 
techniques. 

Biver and colleagues’ data’ resolve a long- 
standing question in kidney physiology: what 
is the molecular basis of ammonia transport 
into the urine? With the identification of Rhcg 
as the ammonia channel in the collecting duct, 
researchers can now address questions such as 
whether and how this channel may be regu- 
lated, and what its involvement is in disease 
processes associated with impaired regula- 
tion of blood pH. Reproductive biologists will 
undoubtedly soon be investigating the specific 
role of Rhcg in epididymal function and sperm 
maturation. i 
Mark A. Knepper is in the Division of Intramural 
Research, National Heart, Lung and Blood 
Institute, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Maryland 20892-1603, USA. 
e-mail: knep@helix.nih.gov 
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Enzyme knocked for a loop 


Ronald L. Mellgren 


Protein-digesting enzymes are kept on a tight leash to stop them from 
wantonly attacking targets. Two crystal structures show how an inhibitory 
protein domain gags one such enzyme without being chewed up itself. 


All organisms have enzymes, kno wn as 
proteinases, that break down other proteins, 
and have vital roles in such disparate processes 
as food digestion and blood clotting. These 
enzymes cant be allowed to run amok — if 
a protein has been mistakenly broken down, 
then a replacement has to be painstakingly 
re-synthesized from scratch. Several strategies 
have therefore evolved to ensure that protein- 
ases are allowed to act only in appropriate cir- 
cumstances. For example, inhibitor proteins 
block proteinase activity using various mech- 
anisms’”. In this issue, two crystallographic 
studies** show that the protein inhibitor 
calpastatin uses a previously undiscovered 
mechanism to block the activity of the calpain 


proteinase. Two helical regions of calpastatin 
bind to widely separated sites on calpain; this 
reinforces the wrapping of an intervening, 
unstructured region of the inhibitor around 
calpain’s active site. 

Calpains are calcium-dependent proteinases 
found inside cells’. In most mammalian cells, 
the two main forms are u-calpain (calpain 1) 
and m-calpain (calpain 2), each of which con- 
sists of two protein chains: a large catalytic 
subunit and a smaller regulatory subunit. It 
has been shown that m-calpain is required for 
embryonic development in mice’. Calpains also 
cut several structural proteins that regulate cell 
shape, disrupting their association with other 
proteins and so affecting the organization of 
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50 YEARS AGO 

Suspect Documents: Their 
Scientific Examination. By 

Dr. Wilson R. Harrison — The 
book under review is a very 
important contribution to 

the published knowledge on 

the examination of suspect 
documents... Fraudulent 
documents have existed as long 
as genuine documents, and the 
problem of their detection has 
been of considerable importance 
to States and individuals. This 
problem existed before science 
was sufficiently advanced to assist 
in its solution and, therefore, 
there grew up a tradition of 
examination of documents based 
on superstitious credulity and 
with no scientific background 
whatsoever ... [T]he volume 
under review fills the gap from the 
British point of view ... and the book 
must therefore be read by all who 
are interested in these matters. 
ALSO: 

The control of diseases of 
livestock is an important feature 
in the general economy of 

most countries in improving 
animal production and in 
fostering international trade in 
livestock and animal products 

... tis gratifying to learn in 

this connexion that one of the 
recent steps taken ... has been 
the establishment of a World 
Reference Laboratory for 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease at the 
Research Institute (Animal Virus 
Diseases), Pirbright, Surrey. 
From Nature 22 November 1958. 


100 YEARS AGO 

Acommon criticism of the 
methods of teaching science 
adopted in schools for girls is 
that they are too academic and 
have little or no bearing upon 
the duties the girls will be called 
upon to perform in after life. 
This weakness is, we are glad to 
know, becoming less common, 
and earnest efforts are being 
made in several centres to 
arrange courses of work in which 
elementary science and the 
home arts are taught together, 
the latter being treated largely as 
applications of the former. 

From Nature 19 November 1908. 


50 & 100 YEARS AGO 
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the cell's protein ‘skeleton’ (the cytoskeleton). 
Studies on calpain-deficient cells show 
that calpains are important for remodel- 
ling the cytoskeletal structures that abut the 
cell membrane and regulate cell movement’. 
Furthermore, calpains contribute to several 
calcium-initiated cell-death programs. 

Calpastatin inhibits both ut- and m-calpains, 
and is approximately the same size as the large 
calpain subunits. But unlike the proteinases, 
it is an intrinsically unstructured protein, 
adopting a defined structure only on binding 
to active calpain. Each calpastatin molecule 
contains four regions — the calpastatin inhibi- 
tory domains, CIDs I-IV — that bind calpains 
and block their activity (Fig. 1a). Each CID 
is, in turn, subdivided into three regions (A 
to C) that are predicted to interact with cal- 
pain. Because calpastatin molecules are largely 
unravelled in solution, they can potentially 
interact with four calpain molecules simulta- 
neously, with one calpain at each CID. 

The current papers” reveal for the first time 
a complete picture of how calpastatin shuts 
down calpain activity. Hanna et al.’ (page 409) 
present the structure of calcium-bound 
m-calpain in complex with the CID-IV frag- 
ment of calpastatin, whereas Moldoveanu et al’ 
(page 404) report the structure of calcium- 
bound m-calpain in complex with the CID-I 
fragment. The two studies show that the bind- 
ing of calcium ions to m-calpain causes changes 
in the positioning of the four catalytic subunit 
domains DI-DIV, and ofa regulatory subunit 
domain, DVI (Fig. 1b). Calcium binding thus 
generates interaction sites in the proteinase to 
which CIDs bind; specifically, a site created in 
DIV is bound by CID region A, and a site in 
DVI is bound by CID region C. In this way, 
CIDs bind simultaneously to two widely sepa- 
rated domains of calpain. This strong binding 
allows CID region B — a largely unstruc- 
tured area between the helices of regions A 
and C — to make several contacts with the 
DI-DIII regions of calpain, thus blocking the 
proteinase’ active site. These observations”* 
confirm and refine the findings of recent 
nuclear magnetic resonance studies*, which 
also indicated that calpastatin wraps around 
calpain as described above. 

This inhibitory mode of action by calpastatin 
seems like a dangerous trick — deliberately 
inserting an unfolded protein into the active 
site of a proteinase is a bit like putting one’s 
head in a lian’s mouth and hoping that it won't 
be bitten off. But the crystal structures** show 
that calpastatin has evolved a neat trick to avoid 
being cleaved by calpain: the short stretch of 
protein that would be expected to enter the 
active site actually loops away from the pro- 
teinase (Fig. 1b). Thus, calpastatin, although 
largely disordered on its own, is fine-tuned to 
generate a local structural motif that protects 
it from attack when attached to its calcium- 
bound substrate. 

The new studies” tell us as much about cal- 
pains as they do about calpastatin. Although 
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Figure 1| It's a wrap for calpain. Calpain 
enzymes break down proteins, but are inhibited 
by calpastatin. a, Calpastatin is an elongated 
protein that contains three or four independent 
inhibitory domains (CIDs). The larger form of 
calpastatin (which contains four CIDs) also has 
a terminal L-domain that anchors the protein to 
cell membranes. Each CID is composed of three 
regions, A-C, which bind to different domains 
of calpain. b, Hanna et al. and Moldoveanu 

et al.’ report crystal structures of a calpain 
(m-calpain) in complex with calcium ions 

and with CID fragments of calpastatin. These 
structures show calpain’s four catalytic subunit 
domains (DI to DIV, blue) and its regulatory 
subunit domain DVI (green). When m-calpain 
binds to calcium, it adopts a compact, active 
conformation in which DIII moves toward DII, 
and the active site (red) is formed. The A region 
of the CID associates with DIV, whereas the C 
region binds to DVI. The B region wraps around 
the remaining subunits, blocking the active site. 
The B region loops away from the catalytic site to 
avoid being cleaved by the enzyme. 


the crystal structure of calcium-free (and thus 
inactive) m-calpain was solved several years 
ago’, crystallization of calcium-bound cal- 
pain has been problematic. Structural studies 
have thus relied on the extrapolation of results 
from engineered calpain fragments that con- 
tain only DI and DII (ref. 10). Calpastatin does 
not bind calcium, and has little affinity for cal- 
pains in the absence of calcium. It therefore 
seems highly likely that, as the authors of the 
studies suggest™’, the structure of calcium- 
bound calpain in their calpastatin co-crystals 
is at least a dose approximation of the active 
conformation of m-calpain. 

The structures** show that, on calcium 
binding, four specific arginine amino-acid 
side chains in the DIT domain of m-calpain 
contact the DII domain, stabilizing the cata- 
lytically active conformation. Moldoveanu 
et al.’ observe that mutations in m-calpain, in 
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which the arginines are replaced with other 
amino acids, lower m-calpain’s activity. These 
arginines are also found in a muscle-specific 
isoform of calpain known as calpain-3; muta- 
tion of the arginines in calpain-3 leads to loss 
of the proteinase’s activity, an effect that has 
been associated with some cases of limb-girdle 
muscular dystrophy". 

More broadly, the studies** provide further 
evidence for the involvement of m- and 
u-calpains in continuous cellular processes. 
Calpastatin CIDs apparently evolved to remain 
intact as they inhibit calpain activity, even 
though resistance to cleavage is not necessary 
for this purpose’. But if cleaved and reused, 
CIDs would probably be less effective at block- 
ing calpain activity than the intact inhibitors. 
It therefore seems that there is an evolutionary 
advantage in salvaging CIDs for future inhi- 
bition cycles, to avoid organisms using vital 
resources to make new molecules whenever the 
need arises. It is thus reasonable to conclude that 
calpains are activated within cells often enough 
to warrant this energy-saving measure. 

Previous studies have shown that calpains 
can cleave calpastatin in the disordered regions 
between CIDs, even at relatively high concentra- 
tions of calpastatin’”. The resulting calpastatin 
fragments are themselves calpain inhibitors. 
Some calpastatin is anchored to membranes 
through a terminal region (the L-domain, 
Fig. la), but the fragmentation mechanism 
could provide water-soluble calpain inhibi- 
tors that access different subcellular regions. 
Moldoveanu et al.* show that region B of CID-I 
does not seem to inhibit u-calpain well — could 
this explain how apparently inhibited calpain 
can still find a way to cleave the calpastatin to 
which it is bound? By damaging calpastatin, 
calpain could paradoxically sow the seeds of its 
own defeat, because, once formed, the calpa- 
statin fragments have the potential to effectively 
shut down the proteinase’s activity throughout 
the cell. With such fascinating nuances still to 
be explained, the calpain-calpastatin system 
certainly deserves continued exploration. 
Ronald L. Mellgren is in the Department of 
Physiology and Pharmacology, University 
of Toledo College of Medicine, Toledo, 

Ohio 43614-2598, USA. 
e-mail: ronald.mellgren@utoledo.edu 
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A role for Rhesus factor Rhcg in renal 
ammonium excretion and male fertility 


Sophie Biver’*, Hendrica Belge’*, Soline Bourgeois’**, Pascale Van Vooren', Marta Nowik°, Sophie Scohy't, 
Pascal Houillier*, Josiane Szpirer’, Claude Szpirer’, Carsten A. Wagner’, Olivier Devuyst? & Anna Maria Marini’ 


The kidney has an important role in the regulation of acid-base homeostasis. Renal ammonium production and excretion are 
essential for net acid excretion under basal conditions and during metabolic acidosis. Ammonium is secreted into the urine 
by the collecting duct, a distal nephron segment where ammonium transport is believed to occur by non-ionic NH3 diffusion 
coupled to H” secretion. Here we show that this process is largely dependent on the Rhesus factor Rhcg. Mice lacking Rhcg 
have abnormal urinary acidification due to impaired ammonium excretion on acid loading—a feature of distal renal tubular 
acidosis. In vitro microperfused collecting ducts of Rhcg “~ acid-loaded mice show reduced apical permeability to NH3 and 
impaired transepithelial NH3 transport. Furthermore, Rhcg is localized in epididymal epithelial cells and is required for 

normal fertility and epididymal fluid pH. We anticipate a critical role for Rhcg in ammonium handling and pH homeostasis 


both in the kidney and the male reproductive tract. 


Ammonium is a principal nitrogen source for microorganisms and 
plants, whereas in animals it is best known for its cytotoxic effects that 
may lead to hepatic encephalopathy for instance’. Because more than 
98% of ammonium is in the NH," form at physiological pH, through- 
out we use ‘ammonium’ to refer to the sum of ammonium (NH,*) 
and ammonia (NH3) if not otherwise specified. In mammals, the liver 
and kidney are involved in ammonium detoxification and excretion, 
respectively. Ammonium metabolism and transport in the kidney are 
particularly critical for systemic pH regulation. Along the nephron, 
ammonium, first produced in the proximal tubule, is secreted in the 
lumen of this segment and then reabsorbed at the level of the thick 
ascending limb of the loop of Henle. These processes involve nonspe- 
cific ammonium transport across several systems in which ammonium 
competes with natural substrates such as potassium. About 80% of the 
ammonium produced in the proximal tubule is finally secreted into the 
urine by the more distal nephron segment, the collecting duct. Since 
the first description of the concept in the late 1940s, the process of rapid 
transepithelial transport of ammonium in the collecting duct is 
thought to occur through non-ionic NH; diffusion across the lipid 
bilayer’. NH; is then trapped as NH,” in the lumen of the collecting 
duct by buffering protons secreted throughout ATPases present at the 
apical membrane of acid-secreting (type A) intercalated cells. The 
inability of the distal nephron to appropriately acidify urine in humans 
results in complete or incomplete forms of distal renal tubular acidosis 
(dRTA), with potential associated metabolic acidosis reflecting the 
altered pH homeostasis*”. 

In the meantime, genes for specific ammonium transport proteins 
were identified by functional complementation in yeast, thereby 
defining the Mep-Amt family of proteins largely represented in 
microorganisms, plants and invertebrates but absent from vertebrate 
animals'®'’. Rhesus (Rh) factors have previously been shown to be 
related to proteins from the Mep-Amt family’* and could therefore 
correspond to their, yet to be described, vertebrate counterpart. 
Although the main Rhesus antigen (RHD) was identified decades 


ago'’, the physiological role of Rhesus-type proteins remains largely 
unknown. Human Rhesus factors comprise the blood-group anti- 
gens (RHCE and RHD)'*"*, their associated glycoprotein (RHAG)"®, 
and two non-erythroid members (RHBG and RHCG)'”"’. The Rhbg 
and Rhcg proteins are expressed in distal segments of the mammalian 
nephron, the connecting tubule and the collecting duct”. In the 
acid-secreting intercalated cells of the mouse kidney, basolateral 
Rhbg coexists with apical Rhcg”®*”'. Human RHAG and RHCG were 
shown to mediate bidirectional ammonium transport when 
expressed in yeast'’. This function of Rhesus proteins in ammonium 
transport is sustained by several functional expression studies’. 
However, genetic ablation of mouse Rhbg yielded no impairment of 
renal ammonium excretion and no phenotype”. Another potential 
role for Rhesus proteins, including human RHAG, has been sug- 
gested in CO, transport*’*? but this role is still questioned™, and 
the biological function of Rhesus factors thus remains debated. 

Here we targeted the Rhcg gene in mouse and show that the Rhcg 
protein is required for urinary ammonium excretion by being critical 
for NH; transport across the collecting duct epithelium. Hence, the 
longstanding assumption that this process occurs solely by lipid 
phase diffusion of NH; should be revised. 


Decreased ammoniuria in Rhcg-“~ mice 


To address the physiological role of Rhcg in mouse, we disrupted the 
Rhcg gene by homologous recombination deleting exons 3 to 9 coding 
for transmembrane segments 4 to 12 (Fig. la, b). Rhcg ’ mice were 
born with the expected Mendelian ratio. Polymerase chain reaction 
with reverse transcription (RT-PCR) analysis demonstrated the com- 
plete loss of the 2-kb Rhcgtranscript in Rhcg ’~ mice (Fig. 1c) and the 
lack of Rhcg was confirmed by immunoblotting (Fig. 1d) and 
immunostaining (Fig. le). Ona standard diet, Rhcg ’ mice showed 
no obvious abnormalities. Broad-spectrum histological analyses 
revealed no defect, including in kidney structure and the distribution 
of cell types in the collecting duct (Fig. le, Supplementary Figs 1, 2 and 
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Figure 1| Gene targeting of Rhcg. a, The targeting strategy. The IRES-LacZ, 
cassette is the reporter, the pGK-Neo locus is the positive selection marker 
and thymidine kinase (TK2) represents the negative selection marker. The 
loxP sites are shown as triangles, Rhcg exons as black boxes. B, BamHI sites 
used in DNA blot analysis with the exon 11 probe (P). pBS, pBluescript. 
b-e, Demonstration of correct Rhcg targeting. b, Blot analysis of DNA from 
littermate progeny of Rhcg'’~ crosses. BamHI-digested genomic DNA 
hybridized with the exon 11 probe produces a shorter fragment in Rhcg ‘~ 


Supplementary Table 1). However, Rheg ‘~ mice had a significant 
decrease in urinary ammonium excretion and a more alkaline urinary 
pH (Table 1, Supplementary Table 2 and Supplementary Table 3). 


Metabolic acidosis in Rhcg “~ mice 

In humans, defects in distal urinary acidification result in dRTA®. 
Notably, in the incomplete forms of dRTA, the associated metabolic 
acidosis is not overt but may be revealed by an acid-load challenge. To 
unmask an incomplete form of dRTA, we investigated the response of 


Table 1| Baseline parameters in Rhcg ’~ and wild-type mice 


Anti-Rhcg 


Jeeenn= | Gapdh 37 kDa ms Anti-B-actin 


Rhcg*/* Rheg “— 
Body weight (g) 43 + 1(35) 38 + 1(31)* 
Arterial blood 
Hematocrit (%) 42+1(2) 41 +2 (11) 
pH 7.28 +0.01(12) 7.31 + 0.01 (11) 
Pco, (mm Hg) 39 +2 (12) sf 2201) 
Plasma 
HCO3 (mM) 18 +1(12) 18 +1(11) 
Na* (mM) 147 + 1(12) 146 +1(11) 
K* (mM) 4.3 + 0.1 (12) 3.8+01(11* 
Cl” (mM) 120 + 1 (12) at 7 Ga) 
Urea (mg dl~+) 75 + 6 (9) 69 + 5 (8) 
Creatinine (mg dl~*) 0.15 + 0.01 (9) 0.14 + 0.01 (8) 
Ammonium (uM) 49 + 5 (10) 47 + 4 (8) 


Urine 
Urinary flow rate (jl min~+ g~? BW) 
pH 
Na* (mMmM _* creatinine) 
Cl” (mM mM! creatinine) 
K* (mM mM? creatinine) 
Calcium (mg mg creatinine) 
Phosphate (mg mg * creatinine) 
Aldosterone (ng mg * creatinine) 
Creatinine (mM) 
Ammonium (mM mM‘? creatinine) 


0.035 + 0.003 (35) 
7.42 + 0.09 (35) 
32 + 2 (35) 

36 + 2 (34) 

59 + 2 (35) 

0.064 + 0.01 (32) 
1.76 + 0.13 (31) 
0.074 + 0.005 (7) 
5.80 + 0.29 (35) 
2.82 + 0.22 (35) 


0.034 + 0.003 (31) 
7.68 + 0.08 (31)* 
33 + 1:61) 

38 + 1 (26) 

60 + 2 (31) 

0.056 + 0.01 (27) 
1.56 + 0.17 (21) 
0.083 + 0.006 (7) 
6.01 + 0.30 (31) 
2.22 + 0.17 (30)* 


Means = s.e.m. (n); BW, body weight. 
* P<0.05 versus wild type. 
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Outer medulla 


DNA (6.5 kb). ¢, RT-PCR analyses on renal and male genital tract RNA with 
primers amplifying exons 2-7 of Rhcg (control: Gapdh). d, Immunoblotting 
analysis. Membrane proteins from male genital tract probed with anti-Rhcg 
antiserum (loading control: B-actin). e, Rhcg immunodetection in kidney 
sections (counterstaining: haematoxylin). Apical Rhcg (brown) detected in 
intercalated and principal cells of wild-type collecting ducts. Histological 
analysis of Rhcg ‘ kidneys reveals no structural abnormalities. Original 
magnification, <320. 


Rheg ’ ~ mice to a short (2 days) and long (6 days) NH,Cl acid load 
(Fig. 2a—f, Supplementary Table 2 and Supplementary Table 3). In 
wild-type mice, the acid load induced a transient decrease of blood pH 
and bicarbonate levels with partial recovery at day 6 because of adapta- 
tion (Fig. 2a, b). In contrast, in Rheg / ~ mice, the decrease in blood 
pH and bicarbonate levels lasted during the entire treatment, indi- 
cating an impaired ability to cope with the acid load. Rhcg ’ mice 
also showed lower arterial pco, levels at day 6, suggesting that respir- 
atory compensation for metabolic acidosis occurs (Fig. 2c). 

Both wild-type and Rhcg ’~ animals responded to the acid load by 
increasing the urinary excretion of ammonium and titratable acidity, 
resulting in a large increase in net acid excretion (NAE) and a con- 
comitant reduction in urinary pH (Fig. 2d—f). However, NAE was 
considerably lower in Rhcg ’ mice owing to a selective defect in 
ammoniuria (Fig. 2e, f and Supplementary Table 2). Rhcg ’ mice 
had a ~40% reduction in urinary ammonium excretion, and were 
unable to maximally acidify urine (Fig. 2d and Supplementary Table 
2). Defective ammonium excretion is not related to impaired ammo- 
nium synthesis, because blood glutamine and glutamate levels, and 
messenger RNA abundance of enzymes involved in renal ammonium 
production were unaffected by Rhcg deletion (Supplementary Fig. 3). 
The impaired handling of an acid load in Rhcg ’ mice is thus caused 
by a decreased ability to excrete acid in the form of NH,*. 


Acid load and weight loss in Rhcg-’~ mice 


We also investigated the response of Rhcg ’~ mice to HCl, a stronger 
acid challenge which, in contrast to NH,Cl, does not modify nitrogen 
intake. The 7-day HCl load led to a large increase in urinary ammo- 
nium excretion in wild-type mice, reaching a plateau after 2 days 
(Fig. 2g and Supplementary Table 3). Rhcg ’ mice again showed 
an impaired ability to excrete ammonium, barely reaching 25% of the 
wild-type response. Chronic metabolic acidosis has been shown to 
induce weight loss**. The HCl load induced a slight and transient 
reduction of body weight in wild-type mice, whereas Rhcg ’~ mice 
progressively lost about 25% of their initial body weight (Fig. 2h). A 
significantly reduced body weight of Rhcg ’ mice was already 
detectable at baseline, and was sustained in Rhcg ’ mice drinking 
NH, Cl (Supplementary Table 2). Hence, Rhcg ’~ animals have an 
impaired ability to maximally acidify urine owing to impaired 
ammonium excretion and are therefore unable to properly handle 
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Figure 2 | Impaired acid-stress handling in Rhcg “~ mice. a-f, Increased 
metabolic acidosis and impaired acid excretion in Rhcg ’~ mice (CD1) 
exposed to an NH,Cl load for 0, 2 or 6 days. Data expressed as 

means + s.e.m.; n =11; asterisk, P< 0.05 versus baseline; double asterisk, 
P<0.05 versus wild type. a, Blood pH. b, Plasma HCO; .¢, Blood pco,. 
d, Urinary pH. e, Ammoniuria. f, NAE. The Rhcg ’ mice show a strongly 
reduced NAE owing to a selective defect in ammoniuria, whereas titratable 
acidity levels are similar to wild type. g, h, Impaired ammonium excretion 
and excessive weight loss in Rhcg ’ mice (C57BL/6) exposed to an HCl 
acid-load. g, Time course of urinary ammonium excretion; n =6. 

h, Adaptation to the acid-loading challenge indicated by body weight loss, 
expressed as percentages of initial body weights. HCl-induced weight loss is 
more pronounced in Rheg ’ ~ mice; n = 4; creat., creatinine. 


acid challenges, demonstrating important characteristics of distal 
renal tubular acidosis. 


Rhcg is required for NH3 transport 
To assess the effect of Rhcg on the apical NH;/NH,” permeabilities of 
collecting duct cells, we first microperfused pH-sensitive dye-loaded 
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cortical collecting ducts (CCDs) and outer medullary collecting ducts 
(OMCDs) from Rhcg ’~ mice after a 2-day acid-load (Fig. 3 and 
Supplementary Table 4). An inwardly directed ammonium gradient 
was applied from the lumen (20 mM NH, Cl, Fig. 3a). The initial rate of 
intracellular alkalinization of Rhcg ’~ CCDs and OMCDs was reduced 
to 29% and 40%, respectively, compared to wild type (Fig. 3b). As the 
alkalinization phase is associated with rapid NH; entry and subsequent 
protonation to form intracellular NH,~ *°, we conclude that the net 
permeability to NH; is impaired in Rhcg ’~ mice (Fig. 3b). There was 
no obvious difference in the subsequent acidification rate, reflecting 
similar rates of NHy~ entry and dissociation of NH; and H* in wild- 
type and Rhcg ‘" OMCD and CCD cells (Fig. 3b). We next directly 
measured diffusive NH; permeability across the CCD epithelium of 
2-day acid-challenged mice (Fig. 3c and Supplementary Table 5). 
Imposing a bath-to-lumen NH; gradient, in the nominal absence of 
aNH," gradient, generated a measurable NH; secretion flux across the 
CCD epithelium that was reduced to 28% in Rhcg ’~ compared to 
wild type. This corresponded to a 67% decrease in NH; permeability in 
Rheg ’~ CCDs (Fig. 3c). 

Both independent in vitro methods thus show Rhcg to be critical 
for NH; transport across the apical membrane of CCDs and allow the 
identification of the mechanism responsible for reduced urinary 
ammonium excretion in Rhcg ’ mice. 


Decreased male fertility in Rhcg-“~ mice 


Because Rhcg mRNA has been detected in mouse testis'’, we investi- 
gated the fertility of Rhcg ’ mice. Although the Rhcg ’ males 
fertilized females as quickly as the Rhcg’’* littermates, their litters 
were ~ 10% smaller than those of the two other male types (Rhcg ‘~: 
11.7 + 0.5 versus Rheg*’: 12.7 + 0.4 and Rheg*’*: 12.9 + 0.3 pups 
per litter, n =40, P< 0.05). Rhcg deletion did not affect the fertility of 
females. Real-time RT-PCR showed that Rhcg is highly expressed in 
the epididymis and at lower levels in the testis (Fig. 4a). Rhcg staining 
was detected on the luminal membrane of cells lining a subset of 
epididymal ducts (Fig. 4b). An important characteristic of the epidi- 
dymal luminal fluid is that it is maintained acidic to keep spermato- 
zoa immotile during their maturation in the epididymis*’. Notably, 
the pH of the epididymal fluid was significantly lower in Rhcg /~ 
mice compared to wild type (Fig. 4c). 


Discussion 


We have demonstrated that Rhcg is required for maximal urinary 
acidification and ammonium excretion. This contrasts with the 
absence of any particular phenotype reported for mice lacking 
Rhbg”. Our data are consistent with a role of Rhcg as an ammonium 
transport protein mediating the net flux of NH; in the collecting ducts. 
They lead to a new model of renal ammonium excretion occurring at 
least in part through a protein-mediated pathway, and not only 
through simple non-ionic diffusion and subsequent luminal trapping 
as previously suggested®’. Clearly, a channel/carrier-mediated path- 
way would provide the kidney with the ability to regulate ammonium 
excretion at this level. Understanding the physiological function of 
Rhbg and the potential interaction with Rhcg remains a challenge for 
future investigations. 

We have also shown that Rhcg ‘ mice have features of incomplete 
human dRTA*. Consequently, human RHCG may be a candidate 
gene for inherited forms of dRTA that are not associated with muta- 
tions in Bl (ATP6VIB1) and a4 (ATP6VOA4) subunits of the 
H™ V-ATPase or the HCO; /Cl” exchanger AE] (SLC4A1)**. The 
reduced male fertility and lower pH of epididymal fluid in Rheg /~ 
mice also indicate that Rhcg has a role in the homeostasis of the male 
reproductive tract. The impairment of RHCG in humans might like- 
wise be accompanied by male fertility problems. Moreover, low 
ammonium concentrations were reported to inhibit human sper- 
matozoa motility in vitro”. Rhcg might thus be involved in ammo- 
nium scavenging from the epididymal fluid, consistent with the high 
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Figure 3 | Reduced NH3 permeability of microperfused collecting ducts 
segments from Rhcg “~ acid-challenged mice. NH,Cl was given for 2 days 
to CD1 mice. a, b, CCDs and OMCDs were microperfused in vitro in the 
lumen with 20 mM NH,ClI. Intracellular pH (pH) was monitored with the 
pH-sensitive dye 2',7'-bis-(2-carboxyethyl)-5-(and -6)- carboxyfluorescein 
(BCECF) to examine pH; evolution during luminal NH,Cl application. 

a, pH; recording from OMCD cells. b, Alkalinization and acidification rates 


glutamine synthetase activity of the epithelial cells lining the epididy- 
mis head“ and hence their ability to metabolise ammonium. 

By highlighting the role of Rhcg in ammonium disposal and urin- 
ary acidification, our study brings new insights in the regulation of 
acid—base homeostasis, the role of the kidney and the patho- 
physiology of disease states such as dRTA and male infertility. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Rhcg~’~ mice and in vivo studies. Rhcg ‘~ mice were obtained by homologous 
recombination, targeting exons 3-9 of Rhcg, resulting in a null allele 
(Rheg’""""""), Experiments were performed on adult male Rhcg*/* and 
Rhcg ‘~ littermates, matched for age. For acid-loading experiments, a solution 
of 300 mM NH, Cl (in 2% sucrose) was given to mice in their drinking water for 2 
or 6 days. For HCl acid-loading, a 50:50 mixture (w/v) of normal chow and 0.4 M 
HCI was given for 7 days with water ad libitum. All protocols were conducted in 
accordance with the National Research Council Guide for the Care and Use of 
Laboratory Animals and were approved by the local Ethics Committee. 
Analytic procedures. Urinary parameters were measured on a Synchron CX5 
analyser (Beckman). Blood gases and electrolytes were measured using an ABL77 
pH/ blood-gas analyser (Radiometer). Ammonium concentrations were mea- 
sured by glutamate dehydrogenase determination and by using an ammonium 
combination electrode (DC218-NH4, Mettler). Titratable acids were measured 
using a DL 50 titrator (Mettler). 

Immunostaining and immunoblotting. Immunostaining was performed on par- 
affin-embedded sections, and specificity was demonstrated on similar 
knockout tissues. Membrane proteins were obtained from the male genital tract 
homogenized in 250 mM sucrose, 10 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, and protease inhibitors. 
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Figure 4 | Rhcg in the male genital tract. a, Rhcg expression in wild-type 
testis and epididymis (epid.) by real-time RT-PCR, epididymal expression 
taken as 100%. Rhcg is expressed significantly more in epididymis than in 
testis; n = 4. b, Rhcg immunodetection in wild-type epididymis 
(counterstaining: haematoxylin). Original magnification, <200. Rhcg 
(brown) is present on the luminal membrane of epididymal cells. 

c, Significant decrease in Rhcg ’ epididymal fluid pH. Means + s.e.m.; 
n= 7; asterisk, P< 0.05. 
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in CCD and OMCD cells. The reduced rate of alkalinization in Rhcg ‘~ cells 
indicates impaired luminal NH; entry in CCD and OMCD cells. 

Means = s.e.m.; 1 = 4~7 per genotype or nephron segment; asterisk, 

P <0.05 versus wild type. ¢, Diffusive NH; permeability across Rhcg /~ 
CCD epithelium, measured by imposing a bath-to-lumen NH; gradient in 
microperfused CCDs, was strongly impaired compared to wild type. 
Means = s.e.m.; n = 4; *, P< 0.05. 


Proteins were separated by SDS-PAGE. The anti-Rhcg antibody was obtained 
after immunizing rabbits with a carboxy-terminal peptide (EEVNTVYIPEDLAHK) 
of mouse Rhcg. 

In vitro microperfusion experiments. [n vitro microperfusion of single CCD 
and OMCD fragments, intracellular pH and transepithelial NH; permeability 
measurements were performed essentially as described previously”. 

Statistics. Data are expressed as means + s.e.m. Statistical comparisons were 
tested by Student’s t-tests using the Graphpad Prism software. 
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Generation of pluripotent stem cells from 
adult human testis 


Sabine Conrad', Markus Renninger’, Jorg Hennenlotter’, Tina Wiesner’, Lothar Just!, Michael Bonin‘, 

Wilhelm Aicher®®, Hans-Jorg Buhring’, Ulrich Mattheus*, Andreas Mack’, Hans-Joachim Wagner’, 

Stephen Minger®, Matthias Matzkies’, Michael Reppel”, Jiirgen Hescheler’, Karl-Dietrich Sievert’, Arnulf Stenzl° 
& Thomas Skutella’’® 


Human primordial germ cells and mouse neonatal and adult germline stem cells are pluripotent and show similar properties 
to embryonic stem cells. Here we report the successful establishment of human adult germline stem cells derived from 

spermatogonial cells of adult human testis. Cellular and molecular characterization of these cells revealed many similarities 
to human embryonic stem cells, and the germline stem cells produced teratomas after transplantation into immunodeficient 
mice. The human adult germline stem cells differentiated into various types of somatic cells of all three germ layers when 
grown under conditions used to induce the differentiation of human embryonic stem cells. We conclude that the generation 
of human adult germline stem cells from testicular biopsies may provide simple and non-controversial access to individual 


cell-based therapy without the ethical and immunological problems associated with human embryonic stem cells. 


The ability to derive pluripotent stem cells from the adult human testis 
has important implications for biotechnology and regenerative medi- 
cine’. Although these cells are unipotently restricted to the generation 
of gametes in the course of normal development’, several lines of 
evidence suggest that under certain circumstances, cells of the germ 
line have the ability to give rise to cells that are pluripotent**. The term 
of pluripotency is differently defined in research with mouse and 
human stem cells. The NIH and the ISSCR guidelines and criteria 
for human pluripotency include teratoma formation in addition to 
microarray assays for transcription factors and other gene activity 
associated with pluripotency. Teratomas, which are tumours contain- 
ing different kinds of cells and tissues from all three germ layers at 
various stages of maturation, occur almost exclusively in the gonads’. 
Furthermore, primordial germ cells (PGCs) give rise to pluripotent 
cells when cultured under appropriate conditions**. PGCs have dif- 
ferentiation properties similar to those of embryonic stem (ES) cells 
isolated from the inner cell mass’. Recently the successful establish- 
ment of germline stem cells from neonatal mouse testis was reported’. 
In addition, one study® successfully generated mouse adult germline 
stem cells (GSCs) with pluripotency from spermatogonial stem cells 
from adult mouse testis. As in the experiments reported previously’, 
these cells were able to differentiate into derivatives of all germ layers 
in vitro, generated teratomas in immunodeficient mice and, when 
injected into an early blastocyst, contributed to the development of 
various organs. Similar results with GPR125* germline progenitor 
cells have been reported by another study’®. 


Generation of pluripotent human adult GSCs 

We used in total 22 different human testicular parenchymas to generate 
human adult GSCs. The obtained tissues were mechanically and enzy- 
matically dissociated and filtered to obtain a single-cell suspension 
containing cells of varying sizes and shapes (Supplementary Fig. 1a). 


Ina next step the single cells were cultured for 4 days in uncoated dishes 
with knockout culture medium with glia-derived neurotrophic factor 
(GDNE), a growth factor essential for the self-renewing division of 
spermatogonial stem cells'', or cultured directly in leukaemia inhib- 
itory factor (LIF; ref. 12)-supplemented medium (basic medium), 
which is sufficient to maintain mouse ES cells or embryonic germ 
cells’?* in an undifferentiated state (Supplementary Fig. 1a). Under 
these conditions most of the single testis cells attached to the culture 
plate. For pre-selection of spermatogonial cells with magnetic- 
activated cell separation (MACS) we used CD49f (%. integrin)'*'®, a 
marker selected by us from the different tested surface antigens. By 
using other antibodies like CD90 (Thy-1) or GDNFR-a1, which have 
been described in the literature for mouse spermatogonial stem cell 
enrichment (see for example refs 17, 18), or CD133 (a marker for 
human ES and precursor cells) we achieved comparable but not better 
selection (data not shown). An important tool to gain a highly pure 
spermatogonial cell population is the subsequent matrix selection pro- 
cedure with collagen and laminin’’ to extract spermatogonial cells for 
further cultivation with basic medium and LIF to generate human adult 
GSCs. With this procedure we were able to obtain a pure population of 
spermatogonial cells (VASA* vimentin”) and completely deplete so- 
matic cells (VASA vimentin" ) (Fig. 1). After this selection and puri- 
fication, colonies of spermatogonial cells appeared (Fig. 2a, panel 1) 
and increased in size (Fig. 2a, panel 2). After 10-15 days, these colonies 
changed their morphology (Fig. 2a, panel 3), became multilayered and 
clearly demarcated colonies with boundaries appeared (Fig. 2a, 
panel 4). These colonies continued to increase in number and size 
(Fig. 2a, far right panel). Functional proof is provided by the fact that 
the negative fraction of somatic cells (VASA ~ vimentin * ) did not form 
stem cell colonies under LIF supplementation and were negative for 
stem cells markers, and even more importantly did not form any ter- 
atomas (Supplementary Fig. 1). In contrast, even after long-term 
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Figure 1| Selection of spermatogonial cells from adult human testis. 
a-i, Immunohistochemistry with the germ and stem cell markers NANOG, 
SSEA4, OCT4, e-cadherin, TSPYL2, DAZL, CD133 and the selection marker 
CD49f in spermatogonial cells. Co-expression of CD49f and VASA in 


cultivation the VASA* vimentin” human adult GSC colonies behaved 
more like human ES cells in their molecular profile and differentiation 
capacity, and formation of teratomas. 

Electron microscopy of purified spermatogonial cells showed typi- 
cal morphological characteristics of spermatogonia (Supplementary 
Fig. 1b). A more detailed immunohistochemical characterization 
revealed that these cells were positive for VASA, SSEA4, OCT4, 
TSPYL2, DAZL, CD133 and CD49f, but negative for NANOG and 
e-cadherin and the somatic marker vimentin (Figs 1, 3a and 
Supplementary Fig. 1a). 
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Figure 2 | Generation of human adult GSCs from spermatogonial cells. 

a, Panel 1 shows colonies of spermatogonial cells on laminin (Lamg cells). 
Panel 2 shows a proliferating spermatogonial cell colony. Panel 3 shows an 
early human adult GSC cluster (haGSC; PO). A human adult GSC cluster at 
higher passage (P16; panel 4) and an overview of typical human adult GSC 
clusters (far right panel) is also shown. b, RT-PCR of LIF receptor complex 
in human adult GSCs cultured under GDNF/LIF or LIF alone from lower 
(P1) and higher (P7) passage in comparison to FGF2-cultivated H1 cells. A 


spermatogonial cells is shown. Nuclei were stained with 4,6-diamidino-2- 
phenylindole (DAPI) and magnifications (original magnification 40) show 
nuclear or cytoplasmic staining. 


Generally the cells were passaged 3 to 4 weeks after initiation of the 
culture. After passaging the multilayered colonies reappeared with 
constant doubling times up to high passages (over 40 and higher). 

We also tested different medium conditions for their ability to 
induce the generation of human adult GSCs (Fig. 2d). To do this, 
we plated spermatogonial cells for 14 days under different conditions 
and observed the formed colonies over another 42-day period 
(Fig. 2d). Without supplementation with GDNF and LIF no clusters 
were formed at all. In contrast, both LIF alone and GDNF followed by 
LIF resulted in a constant rate of cluster formation over 42 days; with 


gp130 LIF-R 


_|Human ES cells (H1) 
Mi haGSsc P3 
Mi haGSc P36 


Total cell number 


28 35 42 0 24 48 72 96 120 
Hours 


1-kilobase DNA ladder is shown. c, Western blot analysis of human adult 
GSCs under LIF from passage 3, 7 and 14, H1 cells and neural differentiated 
human adult GSCs. d, Percentage of formed clusters after plating 
spermatogonial cells for 14 days under different growth factors over a 
further cultivation time period of 42 days expressed. e, Comparison of the 
doubling times of human ES cells (H1) and human adult GSCs from passage 
3 and 36 over a 120-h period. Error bars in d and e show standard deviations 
(n= 3). 
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GDNF alone and GDNF with FGF2 clusters were formed, but the 
proliferation rate declined after 14 days. The combination of LIF and 
FGF2 did not improve human adult GSC culture. 

To prove the dependence of our stem cells on LIF supplementa- 
tion, LIF and gp130 receptors were detected in human adult GSCs 
with polymerase chain reaction with reverse transcription (RT-PCR; 
Fig. 2b). Furthermore, western blot analysis of STAT3 and phos- 
phorylated STAT3 showed that this pathway is activated in human 
adult GSCs. These observations indicate that LIF has a role in human 
adult GSC propagation. 

To test the expansion rate we compared the doubling times of 
different passages of human adult GSCs to those of human ES 
(H1) cells, counting the total cell numbers at 24-h intervals for 
approximately 120 h. The doubling times of human adult GSCs were 
very similar to those of human ES cells across lower and higher 
passages (Fig. 2e). 


Human adult GSC characterization 


For a more detailed examination of the human adult GSC colonies we 
performed immunohistochemical analysis and compared them to 
selected spermatogonial cells and normal adult human testis (Figs 1, 
3a, c and Supplementary Figs 2 and 3). In normal adult human testis 
tissue, spermatogonia were positive for CD133, SSEA4, VASA, DAZL, 
TSPYL2 and CD49f, but negative for NANOG, e-cadherin, OCT4 and 
Stella (Supplementary Fig. 2). The same staining pattern was shown by 
the purified human spermatogonial cells, except that the transcription 
factor OCT4 started to be expressed (Figs 1 and 3a). Only morpho- 
logically typical Sertoli cells in the human testis stained positive for 
p27 (Supplementary Fig. 2). Alkaline phosphatase was highly 
expressed in cytospins of undifferentiated human adult GSCs and 
human ES cells, in contrast to differentiated HEK293 control cells 
(Fig. 3b). In contrast, the generated human adult GSC colonies were 
strongly positive for NANOG, e-cadherin, OCT4, CD133 and SSEA4 
(ES cell markers) (Fig. 3a, c), but negative for p27 (a Sertoli cell 
marker) and Stella (a PGC marker) (Fig. 3a and Supplementary 
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Figure 3 | Characterization of the human adult 
GSCs in comparison to normal testis tissue. 

a, Comparison of stem cell, testis and 
spermatogonial markers in normal human testis, 
spermatogonial cells and human adult GSCs. 

b, Alkaline phosphatase staining of human adult 
GSC and human ES dissociated clusters as 
cytospins and HEK293 cells as negative control. 
Alkaline phosphatase was strongly positive in 
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Fig. 3i-j, panel 1). The human adult GSCs were also strongly positive 
for VASA, CD49f and DAZL (Fig. 3a, c). 

Fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS) analysis provided 
quantitative information on the proportion of human adult GSC 
cells under LIF-supplemented culture conditions expressing particu- 
lar surface markers in comparison to H1 (Supplementary Fig. 4a). 
These human ES cells typically expressed CD90, CD133, NANOG, 
e-cadherin, OCT4, SSEA4, SSEA3, TRA 1-60, TRA 1-81 and phos- 
phorylated STAT3, and were negative for CD34, CD45, CD105 and 
CD117. In comparison, the expression profile of human adult GSCs 
was very similar. The only difference observed was the expression of 
CD117 (c-Kit). 

RT-PCR analysis was carried out with complementary DNA from 
adult human testis, spermatogonial cells, human ES (H1) and human 
adult GSCs (under two different medium conditions) from lower 
and higher passages (Supplementary Fig. 4b). In adult human testis 
and spermatogonial cells, stem cell and spermatogonial cell markers 
(OCT4, n-cadherin, STAT3, SOX2, AFP, Stella, DAZL, VASA) were 
expressed, but not the markers NANOG, e-cadherin and GDF3. In 
contrast, human adult GSCs expressed all of these markers. Under 
LIF supplementation, the cultured human adult GSCs started to 
express the ES cell factors NANOG, e-cadherin and GDF3 as well, 
markers which were not expressed in the adult human testis and 
spermatogonial cells. 

Western blot analysis also showed that NANOG, e-cadherin, 
OCT4 and SSEA4 were expressed by human adult GSCs under LIF 
supplementation (Supplementary Fig. 4c). These results indicate that 
human adult GSCs respond to culture conditions and acquire more 
human ES cell properties. 

The expression of spermatogonial and human ES cell markers is 
maintained even in higher passages. This indicates that the cultured 
human adult GSCs have a stable, stem-cell-like phenotype. 

In a next step we investigated and compared the global gene 
expression patterns of spermatogonial cells, human ES cells and 
human adult GSCs by microarray analysis (Fig. 4a). After principal 
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component analysis (PCA) of germ- and stem-cell-specific tran- 
scripts we found very similar gene expression profiles of human adult 
GSCs and human ES cells with minor differences. In contrast, the 
expression profile of spermatogonial cells changed during develop- 
ment to human adult GSCs. The gene products in which expression 
was found to differ significantly between human ES cells and human 
adult GSCs are involved in tissue, organ and embryonic develop- 
ment, cell cycle, cellular assembly and organization, and cellular 
growth and proliferation (Supplementary Fig. 5a). Expression pro- 
files of human ES and germ cell markers in the three different cell 
types are shown in Supplementary Table 2. 

Among the genes most significantly upregulated in human adult 
GSCs in comparison to human ES cells are members of the WNT-- 
catenin and TGF-f signalling pathways (Supplementary Fig. 5b). 

Figure 4b shows selected examples of stem cell and testis marker 
expression profiles from the molecular analysis comparing human 
adult GSCs, human ES cells and spermatogonial cells. Expression ana- 
lysis of human adult GSCs compared with human ES cells and sper- 
matogonial cells revealed high levels of STAT3, CD9, KLF4, OTEX and 
VASA in both human adult GSCs and human ES cells. POU6F1 and 
DAZL expression was stronger in human adult GSCs. OCT4, e-cad- 
herin, NANOG, SOX2and GDF3 expression was stronger in human ES 
cells. Minimal expression of the germ cell marker Stella was seen in all 
cell types. SPAG9 and TSPYL2 were more highly expressed in sperma- 
togonial cells, which clearly indicates their germline origin. 

The real-time PCR analysis demonstrated that human ES cells and 
human adult GSCs both express a similar transcription profile of 
markers used to characterize human ES cells (Fig. 4c). The alignment 
of genes showed few differences and the human adult GSCs differed 
from human ES cells only in expression potency. Taken together, the 
examinations of transcription in human ES and human adult GSCs 
provide evidence of a network of genes characteristic of pluripotent 
stem cells. 

To determine whether the maintenance of genomic imprinting was 
compromised we assessed the methylation pattern of the imprinted 
genes H19 and IGF2R with DNA isolated from human ES cells (H1, 
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P48), spermatogonial cells (PO) and human adult GSCs from four 
different normal patients obtained from two passages (LP, P1—P3; 
HP, P7—P36). As shown in Supplementary Fig. 5c, spermatogonial 
cells showed a typical methylation pattern known for male germ cells, 
with hypermethylation of the maternal differentially methylated 
region (DMR) located at the 5’ untranslated region (UTR) of the 
H19gene and no methylation of the paternal DMR imprinting control 
region surrounding the transcriptional start site (TSS) of the IGF2R 
gene. The same methylation was observed for undifferentiated H1 
cells which have a normal XY karyotype. 

In general, both spermatogonial and H1 cells were hypermethy- 
lated (>90%) at the 5’ UTR of the H19 gene and showed about 75% 
methylation in human adult GSCs. The region surrounding the TSS 
of the IGF2R gene was unmethylated (<5%) in all samples studied. 
We did not find differential methylation among the different human 
adult GSC groups in any of the analysed regions when samples were 
grouped according to cluster or when samples of lower and higher 
passages of human adult GSCs were compared (data not shown). 
These observations indicate that human adult GSCs change their 
methylation pattern in the DMR of imprinting sites and display a 
pattern similar to that of mouse spermatogonial stem cells as shown 
previously°. 

In addition, when analysing other sites of expected differential 
methylation, H1 cells showed higher methylation (approximately 
75%) than spermatogonial cells and human adult GSCs (approxi- 
mately 50%) in the region surrounding the TSS of the H19 gene. In 
turn, the imprinting controlling region (ICR) within intron 2 of the 
IGF2R gene was differentially methylated in spermatogonial cells, H1 
and human adult GSCs (approximately 50%, 100% and 75%, 
respectively). 

Next we investigated DNA methylation levels on the putative 
human OCT4 (also called POU5F1) and NANOG promoters. As 
shown in Fig. 4d, when DNA methylation results were grouped by 
cell type we found regions of differential methylation. The region 
located at the 5’ UTR of the OCT4 and NANOG genes showed 
cell-type-specific DNA methylation of spermatogonial cells, H1 cells 
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Figure 4 | Molecular profiling and epigenetics of human adult GSCs. a, PCA 
diagrams comparing spermatogonial cells (SC), human adult GSCs and 
human ES (hES) populations and all biological replicates (upper panel). 
Expression profile of germ- and stem-cell-specific transcripts revealed a 
similar expression pattern of human ES cells (green) and human adult GSCs 
(brown) (lower panel). Human spermatogonial cells (blue) differed 
significantly from the other samples. PC1, first principal component; PC2, 
second principal component. For all groups n = 3. b, Stem cell and testis 
expression profiles in all three cell types. The expression rate of genes is 
shown in different signs and colours: —/yellow, not expressed; +/light green, 


10-1 10-2 10-3 


10-4 10-5 10-6 10-7 


low; + +/blue, moderate; + + +/red, high. c, Comparison of gene expression 
between human ES cells and human adult GSCs by real-time PCR. Amplified 
genes are shown in different colours. The messenger RNA levels were 
normalized to GAPDH and error bars show standard deviations (n = 3). 
d, Average methylation of POU5F1 and NANOG promoter genes with 
sample grouping by cell type. Colour codes indicate 0% (yellow) over 50% 
(green) to 100% (dark blue) methylation. The y axis shows amplificate 
location at individual CpG positions. The x axis shows samples that are 
grouped by cell type and passage (LP, passage 3; HP, passage 7). 
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and human adult GSCs. Whereas spermatogonial cells were hyper- 
methylated (100%) at the 5’ UTR of the OCT4 gene, H1 cells (60%) 
and human adult GSCs (50%) were less methylated at CpG genomic 
position 25-168, but were hypermethylated (100%) between posi- 
tions 330 and 396. In addition, spermatogonial cells were again 
hypermethylated (approximately 90%) at the 5’ UTR of the 
NANOG gene, whereas H1 cells displayed low methylation (approxi- 
mately 20%) and human adult GSCs also showed clearly lower 
(approximately 40%) methylation than spermatogonial cells. These 
results indicate that the epigenetic state of the OCT4 and NANOG 
promoter genes was reprogrammed to a more human ES-like state 
when human adult GSCs were generated from spermatogonial cells. 

Human adult GSCs were also examined for their pluripotency in 
forming teratomas in vivo after injection in immunodeficient mice. 
The human adult GSC cells from eight different patients were 
injected (n = 4 sets of cells per patient) and gave rise to typical tera- 
toma structures in nude mice by 6 to 8 weeks after the transplantation 
(Fig. 5, Supplementary Fig. 6 and Supplementary Table 3). The 
tumours contained foci with derivatives of endodermal, mesodermal 
and ectodermal embryonic germ layers: stratified cell epithelium 
(Fig. 5, panel 1 and Supplementary Fig. 6a, panel 1), neuronal cells 
(Supplementary Fig. 6a, panel 1), cartilage, muscle (Fig. 5, panel 2 
and Supplementary Fig. 6a, panel 2), glandular structures (Fig. 5, 
panel 3 and Supplementary Fig. 6a, panel 3) and endodermal high 
prismatic epithelium (Fig. 5, panel 3). Immunostaining was carried 
out with the germ layer markers cytokeratin for epithelial tissue in 
endoderm, TUJ-1 for neuroectodermal cells and «-fetoprotein (AFP) 
for endoderm (Supplementary Fig. 6a, panels 1 and 3). Alcian blue 
stained hyaline cartilage (Supplementary Fig. 6a, panel 2) and epi- 
thelial glands (Supplementary Fig. 6a, panel 3). 

In general, the generation of human adult GSCs from spermato- 
gonial cells was reproducible: similar cell numbers were obtained 
from biopsies obtained from the 22 male patients (10 normal, 10 
azoospermia, 2 sex reassignment surgeries) aged 17 to 81 years (see 
Supplementary Table 1 for an overview of number of patients and 
human adult GSC cell cultures used for experiments). After selection 
the obtained yields of spermatogonial cells were age-dependent. 
Lesser amounts were generated from older people and patients with 
azoospermia. However, the doubling times of human adult GSC 
colonies were similar in all groups (data not shown). Human adult 
GSCs were successfully passaged for continuous undifferentiated 
proliferation in basic medium with LIF for up to 16 months and over 
more than 40 passages. We did not observe a decline in the ability to 
form colony units between passages 3 and 36 (Fig. 2e). The colonies 
had a doubling time of 48 h. The undifferentiated human adult GSCs 
could be cryopreserved and thawed with no loss of proliferation or 
differentiation capacity. No replicative crisis was observed in any of 
the 22 different cell lines. Cytogenetic analysis showed that human 
adult GSCs had a normal karyotype (46 chromosomes, XY) in all 
examined metaphase spreads (Supplementary Fig. 7). 

To determine whether human adult GSCs can differentiate in vitro, 
we applied commonly used methods designed to induce differenti- 
ation of human ES cells into various cell lineages. On the whole, 
differentiated human adult GSCs displayed all morphological char- 
acteristics of the expected myogenic, osteogenic, pancreatic and 
neural lineages (Supplementary Fig. 8). 

To analyse the differentiation capacity of human ES (H1) and 
human adult GSCs, the cells were differentiated into all specific 
lineages (Supplementary Fig. 9). The results were comparable, diver- 
ging only in the pancreatic lineage, where we generated more insulin-, 
glucagon- and c-peptide-positive cells from human adult GSCs. 

To exclude possible contaminations during cell culturing, DNA 
microsatellite markers were analysed in DNA preparations of all 
established cell cultures and compared with a marker profile of H1 
embryonic stem cells. All cell cultures were analysed after completion 
of all other experiments and showed independent genetic origins 
(Supplementary Table 5), that is, each cell line is unique. 
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Moreover, we never observed more than two marker alleles, thus 
excluding relevant cell or DNA contamination for all cell lines. 


Discussion 

We have developed a culture method for establishing human adult 
GSCs from testicular biopsies. We can isolate and cultivate over a 
long period of time (over 40 passages and more) highly proliferative, 
stable human adult GSC cell cultures derived from pure enriched 
spermatogonial cells of different adult human testes under LIF 
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Figure 5 | Human adult GSC-derived human teratoma formation after 
injection into an immunodeficient mouse. Complete section (low- 
resolution image; mosaic scan with 40 original magnification) of the gross 
anatomy of the subcutaneous tumour formation is shown at the top; higher- 
magnification images (63 original magnification) of boxed areas are shown 
below. Panel 1 shows formation of ectodermal structures (stratified 
keratinizing epithelium developed). Panel 2 shows mesodermal structures 
from human adult GSCs with cartilage and smooth muscle. Panel 3 shows 
development of endodermal structures with pseudostratified columnar 
epithelium (top left), glandular structures (top right) and gut-like simple 
columnar epithelium (bottom left). HE, haematoxylin and eosin stain. 
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supplementation, a growth factor also important for the derivation of 
human embryonic germ cells from PGCs’*"*. 

The spermatogonial stem cells were isolated with CD49f MACS 
separation, followed by sequential matrix selection with collagen 
and laminin. In the absence of highly selective antibodies for human 
spermatogonial stem cells'*"'’, matrix selection is an important tool to 
gain a pure spermatogonial stem cell population”. In the future, mass 
spectroscopy screening of proteins expressed on the cell surface will be 
used to generate highly specific antibodies against human spermato- 
gonial stem cells that can be used for optimal pre-selection. Molecular 
analysis of the human adult GSCs showed that these cells changed 
their properties, losing characteristics of spermatogonial cells and 
acquiring characteristics and expression profiles similar to those of 
human ES cells. Human adult GSCs express genes that have recently 
been shown to be necessary to reprogram adult somatic cells to an ES- 
like state”. Like germ stem cells from neonatal and adult mice, 
human adult GSCs are highly versatile and can give rise to different 
cell types of all germ layers. Because we cannot inject the human adult 
GSCs into blastocysts to interrogate their pluripotency, in vitro differ- 
entiation capacity and the teratoma assay were conducted for func- 
tional proof of the pluripotency of human adult GSCs. 

There are considerable differences between mouse and human ES 
cells”, and presumably between adult mouse and human GSCs as well 
(refs 5, 6, 10 and this study). The precise molecular and cellular 
mechanisms that specifically regulate the proliferation and pluripo- 
tency of human adult GSCs remain unclear. The generation of human 
adult GSCs from VASA* vimentin” spermatogonial cells was highly 
dependent on culturing in the presence of LIF. In the future, more 
research will need to be conducted on culture conditions with different 
combinations of growth factors, the function of protein interactions 
and the need for feeder layers. The availability of histocompatible, 
pluripotent cells for autotransplantation from simple biopsies would 
circumvent immunological problems associated with regular human 
ES-cell-based technology. Further investigations will be needed to 
analyse whether these cells are different from other recently reported 
mouse and human pluripotent cells obtained by reprogramming in 
terms of morphology, marker expression, genetic imprinting, capacity 
for differentiation and genetic stability. Such studies will provide 
important information for potential clinical applications. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Isolation of spermatogonial cells and generation of human adult GSCs. In 
total 22 different human testicular parenchymas prepared from biopsies or 
orchiectomy specimens were used for the study. Any abnormality was excluded 
by pathological examination except for azoospermia with residual spermatogen- 
esis. After mechanical and enzymatic digestion, single cells were plated in knock- 
out medium with 4ngml~' GDNF (Sigma) and incubated at 32.5 °C, 5% CO; 
for 96h. For selection of spermatogonial cells, a combination of MACS CD49f 
pre-selection in combination with a matrix purification protocol of Lamg cells’? 
was used. The Lamg cells were harvested and cultured in basic medium with LIF 
on 0.1% gelatine-coated plates. Under these conditions the spermatogonial cells 
first proliferated and aggregated, and then pluripotent human adult GSC clusters 
were formed in 21-28 days. Generally the cells were passaged mechanically every 
14 days. Only cell cultures with a normal karyotype (46,XY in all of the examined 
metaphase spreads) in low (P3) and high (P36) passages were used. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Cell culture of human adult GSCs. The experiments with human material were 
approved by the local ethics council (University Clinic Tiibingen). Informed 
consent was obtained from all the human subjects. 

The obtained human testis tissues were mechanically disrupted and enzyma- 
tically dissociated with 0.5 ml’ collagenase type VI (Sigma) and 0.25g ml! 
dispase II (Roche) in HBSS buffer with Ca** and Mg?" (PAA) for 30 min at 
37°C. Then the digest was pelleted at 1,000 r.p.m., washed twice with knockout 
culture medium (Gibco) with 20% ES cell qualified FBS and 1% L-glutamine and 
filtered through a 40 [tm mesh to obtaina single cell suspension. Cells were plated 
into 10cm? culture dishes at 2 X 10° cells per cm’ containing medium with 
4ngml_' GDNF (Sigma) and incubated at 32.5 °C, 5% CO) for 96h. Medium 
was removed after 96h and testis cell cultures were gently washed with 4 ml of 
DMEM high glucose (PAA) and once with 4 ml of PBS. Bound germ cells were 
harvested from monolayers of adherent somatic cells by repeated pipetting with 
4ml of DMEM. The pooled suspension was pelleted at 1,000 r.p.m., suspended 
in 10ml DMEM and filtered through a 40-1m mesh. For further purification 
MACS separation (Miltenyi) with biotinylated CD49f (% integrin; BioLegend) 
and anti-biotin beads was applied*'*'®. After MACS separation, cells from five 
10-cm dishes were transferred to a 10-cm plastic dish coated with collagen I 
(5 pg cm’ *, Becton Dickinson) and incubated at 32.5 °C for 4h in basic medium 
(DMEM high glucose, 15% FCS (Biochrom), 1% non-essential amino acids 
(NEAA), 1% L-glutamine and 0.05mM f-mercaptoethanol (Gibco) with 10° 
units ml | leukaemia inhibitory factor (LIF, human, Chemicon))°. Cells that 
did not bind to collagen I dishes (Colxg cells) were harvested and pelleted at 
1,000 r.p.m. The Colyg cells were suspended in basic medium and plated at 
0.5-1 X 10° cells per ml per well in 12-well plates pre-coated with laminin 
(4.4 ng cm’, Sigma). The plated Colyp cells were incubated for 45 min at 32.5 °C 
and unbound cells (Colyp/Lamyg cells) were removed from bound cells 
(Lamg cells) by pipetting and discarded. The Lamg cells were rinsed twice 
with 1ml DMEM. The Lamg cells then were harvested by gentle pipetting 
and cultured in basic medium on 0.1% gelatine-coated 48-well plates. 
Under these conditions the spermatogonial cells proliferated first and 
aggregated, and then human adult GSC clusters were formed. We only 
used a few (500) purely isolated spermatogonial cells to generate human 
adult GSC cultures from the patients in 48-well plates. Generally the cells 
were passaged mechanically every 14days. Clusters were manually isolated 
and cut into pieces and plated on gelatine-coated dishes. Only cell cultures 
with a normal karyotype (46,XY in all of the examined metaphase spreads) 
in low (P3) and high (P36) passages were used. 

For purposes of comparison all the experiments were also performed in para- 
Nel with the human ES cell line H1 in the laboratory of J. Hescheler (Cologne, 
Germany). The H1 cells were cultured in knockout DMEM (Invitrogen), 20% 
knockout serum replacer (Invitrogen), 1mM 1-glutamine (Invitrogen), 1% 
NEAA (Invitrogen), 0.1mM f-mercaptoethanol (Gibco), 1% penicillin/strep- 
tomycin (Gibco) and 4 ng ml | FGF2 (Peprotech) on CF1-inactivated feeders on 
0.1% gelatine-coated dishes and passaged mechanically every 6—7 days. Colonies 
were cut manually into pieces, counted and distributed on new feeder-coated 
dishes (~1.34 X 10* cells cm’ 7)?8, 

Testing of different culture conditions. Different medium combinations were 
tested with spermatogonial cells cultured on 0.1% gelatine-coated dishes or on 
different coatings. To this end spermatogonial cells were plated for 14 days and 
the formed clusters observed for another 42 days under 8 different conditions. 
(1) Basic medium directly from the beginning of culture with LIF 
(10° units ml~'); (2) condition 1 but with FGF2 (4ngml~'); (3) knockout 
medium with GDNF (4ng ml ') for the first 4 days followed by basic medium 
with LIF; (4) knockout medium with GDNF; (5) condition 4 but with FGF2 
(4ng ml '); (6) knockout medium or basic medium without GDNF, FGE2 or 
LIF; (7) condition 1 or 3 on a combination of laminin, fibronectin and poly-t- 
ornithine; (8) condition 1 or 3 on matrigel. 

Quantification of the doubling time of human adult GSCs and human ES 
cells. For this experiment 3 X 10° cells per plate from three different passages of 
human adult GSCs and human ES cells were seeded in 6-well plates. Clusters 
were cut from human adult GSCs and human ES cultures, digested, counted and 
replated every 24h over a time period of 120h. 

Differentiation of human adult GSCs and human ES cells. The isolated cells 
were transposed into specific established culture media to initiate differentiation 
into all three germ layers. We used specific protocols for myogenic’’**, osteo- 
genic”, pancreatic’'* and neural**”* differentiation of human ES cells. All the 
differentiation protocols were repeated at least three times under each set of 
conditions using mechanically isolated clusters from human adult GSCs and 
human ES (H1) cells. 
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Alkaline phosphatase staining of cytospins of human adult GSCs and human 
ES cells. For staining, clusters were mechanically isolated and dissociated with 
trypsin EDTA for 5 min at 37 °C. After blocking with 10% FCS and washing with 
PBS, 1 X 10° cells were resuspended in 0.5 ml PBS and centrifuged as cytospins 
for 4min at 1,100 r.p.m. Then the spins were fixed with 2% paraformaldehyde 
for 5 min and stained with NBT/BCIP. HEK293 cells were used as controls. 
Immunohistochemistry. To characterize human spermatogonia, human adult 
GSCs and the differentiation into derivatives of the three primary germ layers, we 
examined the expression of a panel of cell-specific proteins for spermatogonial 
cells, human ES cells and markers of myogenic, osteogenic, pancreatic and neural 
differentiated cells. 

Antibodies and staining. The following primary antibodies were used: mouse 
monoclonal biotinylated anti-CD49f (BioLegend), rabbit polyclonal anti-OCT4 
(Abcam), mouse monoclonal anti-SSEA4 (Chemicon), rabbit polyclonal anti- 
NANOG (Biozol), mouse monoclonal anti-e-cadherin (R&D Systems), goat 
polyclonal anti-human VASA (R&D Systems), rat monoclonal anti-Stella 
(R&D Systems), rabbit polyclonal anti-p27 (Abcam), mouse monoclonal anti- 
SOX17 (R&D Systems), goat polyclonal anti-FOXA2 (R&D Systems), rat mono- 
clonal anti-CXCR4 (BD Pharmingen), mouse monoclonal anti-GSC (Abnova), 
mouse monoclonal anti-human c-peptide (BioVendor), rabbit polyclonal anti- 
insulin (Santa Cruz), rabbit polyclonal anti-human glucagon (Dako), mouse 
monoclonal anti-«-actinin (Sigma), rabbit polyclonal anti-smooth muscle actin 
(Spring Bioscience), rabbit polyclonal anti-glia fibrillary acidic protein (GFAP) 
(Dako), mouse monoclonal anti-B-tubulin-III (TUJ-1) (Convance), mouse 
monoclonal anti-neurofilament (Dako), mouse monoclonal anti-glutamate 
(Sigma), rabbit polyclonal anti-GABA (Sigma), rabbit polyclonal anti-cytokeratin 
(Dako), and mouse monoclonal anti-c-fetoprotein (Chemicon). Alexa Fluor- 
488-conjugated goat anti-mouse IgG, Alexa Fluor-488-conjugated goat anti- 
rabbit IgG, Alexa Fluor-488-conjugated goat anti-rat IgG (Molecular Probes), 
Cy3-conjugated goat anti-mouse IgG, Cy-conjugated goat anti-rabbit IgG and 
Cy-conjugated goat anti-rat IgG (Dianova) were used as secondary antibodies 
with co-staining with DAPI. In addition biotinylated swine anti-rabbit, biotiny- 
lated rabbit anti-mouse and biotinylated goat anti-rat (Dako) with ABC complex 
(streptavidin/horseradish peroxidase) and DAB staining with haemalaun or 
DAPI as co-staining were used. For negative controls, isotype mouse, goat, rat 
or rabbit IgGs were used. Alkaline phosphatase staining was carried out using 
NBT/BCIP substrate (Roche). 

Western blot analysis. Clusters of human adult GSCs, H1, HEK293 and human 
adult GSC neural differentiated cells were lysed in RIPA buffer and sonicated. 
The probes were denatured in sample buffer, analysed in a 12% SDS-PAGE and 
after blotting stained with the specific antibodies for NANOG, OCT4, SSEA4, 
e-cadherin, STAT3 (Santa Cruz) and pSTAT3 (Santa Cruz). For negative control 
HEK293 or blocking peptides for STAT3 and pSTAT3 were used (data not 
shown). 

RT-PCR analysis. Tissues and cells were homogenized in lysis buffer and total 
RNA was prepared using the RNeasy Mini Kit (Qiagen). cDNA for human ES 
cells was obtained from the stem cell line Hl. mRNA was reverse transcribed 
using Oligo (dT)23 primer (Sigma) and SupercriptlI-transcriptase (Invitrogen). 
cDNA was amplified using the primers and conditions shown in Supplementary 
Table 1. 

Real-time PCR analysis. Steady state mRNA levels were enumerated by quanti- 
tative RT-PCR (qRT-PCR, LightCycler, Roche) as described**. The qRT-PCR 
was performed as touch-down PCR in 35 cycles*’. Quantification of GAPDH and 
serial dilutions of recombinant standard DNAs served as controls in each PCR. 
Transcript amounts are presented as copy numbers normalized to GAPDH and 
the recombinant standards. Analysis of melting curves confirmed product quality 
after each PCR. 

Flow cytometric analysis. The following unconjugated and conjugated antibod- 
ies were used for FACS analysis: mouse monoclonal anti-CD34 (BD 
Pharmingen), anti-CD44-FITC (Becton Dickinson), mouse monoclonal anti- 
CD45 (BD Pharmingen), anti-CD90-APC (BD-Pharmingen), mouse monoclo- 
nal anti-CD105 (Ancell), anti-CD117-FITC (Chemicon), mouse monoclonal 
anti-CD133 (University Clinic of Tiibingen), rat monoclonal anti-SSEA3 
(R&D Systems), anti-SSEA4-APC (BD Pharmingen), mouse monoclonal TRA 
1-60, mouse monoclonal TRA 1-81 (Santa Cruz), e-cadherin (R&D Systems) 
and the intracellular antibodies for OCT4, NANOG (Abcam) and pSTAT3 
(Santa Cruz). For intracellular staining the cells were fixed with 2% para- 
formaldehyde and permeabilized with 0.1% Triton X-100 before labelling. At 
least 10,000 events were acquired on a FACSCanto II cytometer (Becton 
Dickinson) using the FACS express software for analysis. 

Electron microscopy. After embedding in Epon (Fluka), semithin sections 
(1m) were prepared and from them ultrathin sections (100nm). Semithin 
sections were stained with toluidine blue and embedded in epoxy resin for 
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ultrathin sectioning in electron microscopy. Digital micrographs were taken 
with a Zeiss Axioskop microscope. 

Methylation assay. The methylation assay was conducted by Epigenomics 
(Berlin). Briefly, after quality control was performed for 18 DNA samples from 
spermatogonial cells (directly after matrix selection), human adult GSCs (from 
lower and higher passages), human ES cell line H1 and from human ES cells 
(obtained from S. Minger), the genomic DNA was treated with sodium bisul- 
phite. PCR primers were designed for the regions of interest in the specified 
genes. Two regions of interest in the JGF2R and H19 genes were studied. The first 
region in the H19 gene is 550 bp upstream of the Vega H19-012 transcript within 
a CpG-rich region and at the 5’ UTR of the annotated Ensembl transcript 
NR_002196.1 within a CpG-rich region. It contains the TSS of the reference 
sequence. The second region of interest in the IGF2R gene is 273 bp upstream 
of the annotated Ensembl transcript MPRILHUMAN near a CpG island and 
within the imprinting controlling region 1 (ICR1) and a CpG island in intron 2. 
This region is known as imprinting controlling region 2 (ICR2). The following 
regions of interest in POUSF1 (annotated OCT4 orthologous human gene) and 
NANOG genes were studied: POU5FI gene (reference sequence: NM_002701) 
AMP1000122 located at the 5’ UTR of the annotated Ensembl transcript 
POUF1_HUMAN (ENST00000259915), 150 bp upstream of the TSS. NANOG 
gene (reference sequence: NM_024865) AMP1000123 located at the 5’ UTR of 
the annotated Ensembl transcript NANOG_HUMAN (ENST00000229307), 
25bp upstream of the TSS. The following bisulphite primers were used for 
PCR and for sequencing: H19 (5' UTR) 5'-ATATTGAAGTTTTTAGAG- 
TGTGATTT-3’ and 5’-TTCCCCTTCTATCTCACCA-3’; IGF2R (TSS) 5'-TT- 
TTTATTTTGTTGGATTTGTGTT-3’ and 5'-AACCTCAATTTCCCCTCC-3’; 
H19(TSS) 5'-GGAGATAGTGGTTTGGGAG-3’ and 5’-ACCCCATCTTCCCC- 
TAAT-3'; IGF2R (intron 2) 5'-GGTGTAGGGGATTTAGGG-3’ and 5’-AAAC- 
CTTTTTCTACCTCCTTTT-3'; POUSF1I 5'-ATGGTGTTTGTGGAAGGGG- 
AA-3' and 5’-TCCAAACAACTAAAATATACAAAACCT-3’; NANOG 5'-TAA- 
TATGAGGTAATTAGTTTAGTTTAGT-3’ and 5'-TAATTTCAAACTCTAAC- 
TTCAAATAAT-3’. 

In addition, DNA from peripheral blood lymphocytes (sample name Pro) and 
artificially hyper- and hypomethylated DNA samples (sample names Up and 
Down, respectively) were included as controls. Bisulphite-converted DNA was 
amplified using these primers and the PCR products were directly sequenced. 
Methylation results were quantified using Epigenomics’ proprietary software 
ESME, which allows the quantification of DNA methylation at single CpG posi- 
tions. The statistical significance of the differential methylation observed 
between sample groups was tested using Wilcoxon’s rank sum test. 
Microarray analysis. Total RNA was isolated from m = 3 independent cell pre- 
parations of spermatogonial cells (directly after matrix selection), human adult 
GSCs (from lower and higher passages), human ES cell line H1 and from human 
ES cells (obtained from S. Minger) using the RNeasy Mini Kit (Qiagen) followed 
by an amplification step with the MessageAmp aRNA Kit (Ambion). Samples 
were analysed independently. Gene expression analyses were performed using 
the Human U133 + 2.0 Genome oligonucleotide array (Affymetrix) and all 
transcript intensities were GC-RMA normalized and analysed with a t-test using 
the ArrayAssist 4.0 software (Stratagene). Transcripts with more than a twofold 
estimated difference in expression were further considered for evaluation. For 
stringent multiple testing correction we used the Bonferroni-Holm procedure. 
In addition, we applied the web-based interactome network entry tool developed 
by Ingenuity Systems. 
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Insulin ELISA. Quantitative insulin determination by ELISA was performed as 
described previously’. The supernatants were analysed with the insulin ELISA 
kit (YK060, Cosmo, Ltd) and the ultrasensitive c-peptide ELISA kit (Mercodia). 
Transplantation procedures. For all implantation and transplantation experi- 
ments the mice were anaesthetized with an isoflurane inhalation system. The 
experimental protocols were approved by the local governmental council for 
animal care (Regierungsprasidium Ttibingen) and were conducted according to 
the German law for the care and use of laboratory animals. 

Transplantation of human adult GSCs in nude mice. Approximately 1 107 
human adult GSCs were injected intramuscularly or subcutaneously in the neck 
region of adult nude mice. After 6-8 weeks the transplants and developed 
tumour regions were dissected, fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde and embedded 
in paraffin. For the evaluation of transplant differentiation, teratoma formation 
was defined as being when tissue representatives of at least all three germ layers 
were detected in the implants. Assessment of graft histology and function was 
performed by in situ hybridization, histochemistry with haemalaun and 
immunohistochemical methods. 

Microsatellite profile analysis of DNA from all cells used in this study. 
Genomic DNA was extracted from the cell culture samples using the QlAamp 
MicroDNA Mini Kit (Qiagen). A selected set of DNA microsatellite markers was 
sent to the local Microarray Facility (Tiibingen, Germany) for analysis. DNA 
samples were PCR amplified using a multiplex microsatellite marker panel 
(PowerPlex16, Promega). Amplicons were separated by capillary electrophoresis 
(ABI310, AppliedBiosystems) and respective marker alleles were called using the 
PowerTyper macro in comparison with a co-analysed allelic ladder (Promega). 
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In this Letter, we omitted to disclose that the original patient consent 
forms to collect the material used to derive the pluripotent stem cells 
precluded distribution to third parties, as ruled on 8 December 2008, 
by the Ethics Commission of the School of Medicine and University 
Hospital Titbingen. Moreover, the Commission also ruled that the 
materials used to generate the lines were obtained from individuals 
who had signed consent forms that did not allow retention of the cells 
in culture for more than 3 years. We have now received broader 
consent of a few individuals permitting distribution of cells. These 
cells will be cultivated, and after quality tests they will be distributed 
to other scientists. The other individuals whose tissues were used in 
the study have opted for the terms of the initial consent, and thus 
their cell lines will be destroyed when the 3-year period runs out. We 
are now using the described protocols to generate new cell lines from 
individuals who have given explicit consent for distribution of lines 
to scientists. 
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Structure of the intact PPAR-y-RXR-a 
nuclear receptor complex on DNA 


Vikas Chandra'*, Pengxiang Huang’*, Yoshitomo Hamuro”, Srilatha Raghuram’, Yongjun Wang’, Thomas P. Burris® 
& Fraydoon Rastinejad' 


Nuclear receptors are multi-domain transcription factors that bind to DNA elements from which they regulate gene 
expression. The peroxisome proliferator-activated receptors (PPARs) form heterodimers with the retinoid X receptor (RXR), 
and PPAR-y has been intensively studied as a drug target because of its link to insulin sensitization. Previous structural 
studies have focused on isolated DNA or ligand-binding segments, with no demonstration of how multiple domains 
cooperate to modulate receptor properties. Here we present structures of intact PPAR-y and RXR-« as a heterodimer bound 
to DNA, ligands and coactivator peptides. PPAR-y and RXR-« form a non-symmetric complex, allowing the ligand-binding 
domain (LBD) of PPAR-y to contact multiple domains in both proteins. Three interfaces link PPAR-y and RXR-«, including 
some that are DNA dependent. The PPAR-y LBD cooperates with both DNA-binding domains (DBDs) to enhance 
response-element binding. The A/B segments are highly dynamic, lacking folded substructures despite their gene-activation 


properties. 


The nuclear hormone receptors are a large family of transcription 
factors that directly bind and respond to ligands including steroids, 
thyroid hormone, retinoids, cholesterol by-products, lipids and 
haem'~. These receptors contain poorly conserved A/B regions that 
in some cases act as potent transcriptional activators, provide sites of 
protein phosphorylation or form direct interactions with other 
receptor domains or regulatory proteins®. A central and highly con- 
served DBD contains two zinc-binding sites and the architectural 
elements capable of sequence-specific binding to DNA*®*. 
Hydrophobic molecules bind to the LBD, repositioning helix 12 into 
an active conformation that promotes the recruitment of co-regula- 
tors”’. The nuclear receptor coactivators, including members of the 
steroid receptor coactivator (SRC) family, contain LXXLL motifs 
that dock to LBDs*’. There have been multiple structural studies of 
nuclear receptors involving either the LBD or DBD fragments 
alone®”!*'", However, there has been no successful visualization of 
any intact nuclear receptor. Consequently, there is little information 
about how different domains interface to impart complex physio- 
logical and pharmacological properties. 

The PPARs, like many non-steroid members of the nuclear recep- 
tor family, function as obligate heterodimers with RXR’. PPAR-a, 
PPAR-B/6 and PPAR-y are encoded separately, but have overlapping 
tissue expression patterns, and as a group coordinate the regulation 
of important metabolic pathways*'*'°. These receptors control cel- 
lular processes including regulation of lipid and carbohydrate meta- 
bolism. PPAR-y, the best-studied member of the family, is expressed 
in both white and brown adipocytes and regulates adipocyte differ- 
entiation, lipid storage and release’®. One class of PPAR-y ligands, the 
thiazolidinediones, which includes the drug rosiglitazone, are effec- 
tive insulin sensitizers, and have been shown to improve glucose 
uptake and lower hyperglycaemia and hyperinsulinaemia'”*°. The 
PPARs are also potential therapeutic targets for atherosclerosis, 
inflammation and hypertension’. 


To address how different domains of PPAR-y and RXR-« poly- 
peptides interact within and between their polypeptides, we per- 
formed a series of crystallographic studies using wild-type intact 
recombinant proteins. Both receptors’ ligands, including rosiglita- 
zone for PPAR-y and 9-cis-retinoic acid for RXR-«, the DNA res- 
ponse element (PPRE) and coactivator peptides were included to 
examine how all the components of the complex interact. We further 
examined additional structures to determine if distinct ligands could 
modulate the multiple domain—domain interfaces. To this end we 
studied the crystal structures of two related complexes in which a 
partial agonist and a suicide inhibitor of PPAR-y were used instead of 
rosiglitazone*”’. 


Overall organization 
The structures we present here range in resolution from 3.1 to 3.2A, 
and were solved with single anomalous dispersion (SAD) phasing for 
the rosiglitazone structure, and molecular replacement for the 
GW9662 and BVT.13 complexes (Supplementary Table 1). Figure la, 
b shows the overall arrangement of the two receptors with respect to 
each other, their DNA-binding site, ligands and co-regulator (pep- 
tides) as seen in the rosiglitazone complex. As individual domains, 
the DBDs and LBDs of RXR-«, and the LBD of PPAR-y, have folds 
highly similar to those previously reported for these isolated por- 
tions®”?*, The structure of the PPAR-y DBD, although previously 
unknown, conforms to other DBDs as expected from the high level 
of sequence conservation®”’. The rosiglitazone- and GW9662-contain- 
ing structures belong to a different space group than the BVT.13-con- 
taining structure, and these crystal types display differences in packing. 
Nevertheless, the relative arrangements of the receptors, their domain— 
domain interactions, and the receptor interfaces with DNA and coac- 
tivators are similar in these crystal forms (Supplementary Fig. 1). 
The hinge regions of nuclear receptors had not been previously 
seen beyond the short carboxy (C)-terminal extensions (CTEs) of 
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some DBDs”. In PPAR-y, the CTE forms a significant DNA inter- 
action and is followed by two helical segments that reach the LBD 
(Fig. la, b). The RXR-« CTE forms one of the dimer contacts with 
PPAR-y DBD, but is otherwise devoid of secondary structure and is 
more flexible. This flexibility may be an adaptive feature that allows 
RXR-a to be more promiscuous as a heterodimeric partner for 
numerous nuclear receptors, allowing their complexes to bind to 
direct repeats with multiple spacer sizes and half-site geometries. 
The PPAR-y protein has its LBD and DBD closely positioned. In 
contrast, the RXR-«% LBD and DBD are far apart from each other, 
with the space between them filled by the PPAR-y LBD. 

The PPAR-y LBD has been the most exploitable drug site within 
the heterodimer, as ligands that bind to RXR-« are likely to inadver- 
tently act on other RXR-«% complexes. The PPAR-y LBD is located 
prominently as the centrepiece of the complex, around which all 
other domains are positioned (Fig. 1). This arrangement leads to 
the consideration of whether some currently known or yet to be 
identified PPAR-y ligands could impact other receptor domains. In 
contrast to the highly connected PPAR-y LBD, the RXR-« LBD forms 
no contacts within the complex outside the PPAR-y LBD. The two 


Figure 1| Overall structure of the PPAR-y-RXR-« complex on PPRE. 

a, b, Orthogonal views are shown in which RXR-« is blue and PPAR-7 is red. 
The ligands rosliglitazone and 9-cis-retinoic acid are shown in green, the 
Zn(II) ions are white, and the coactivator LXXLL peptides are in light blue 
and purple. 
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receptor polypeptides are asymmetrically positioned with respect to 
each other, whether viewed as intact polypeptides or as individual 
domains (Figs 1 and 2b). 


Binding to PPRE DNA 


The PPRE element we used contains two copies of the consensus half- 
site AGGTCA, separated by a single base pair, forming the so-called 
DR1 element (Fig. 2A)”. This element contains an additional 
AAACT motif positioned 5’ to the DR1’’. The two half-sites are 
distinguishable by their 5’ and 3’ positioning on the DRI (Fig. 2a, 
b). PPAR-y and RXR-« display half-site selective binding that results 
in a polar arrangement of their DBDs, with PPAR-y residing 
upstream of RXR-«. This polarity is in agreement with a previous 
biochemical study, and is seen in all three crystal structures described 
here”’. 

A major determinant of the polarity is the PPAR-y CTE, which 
interacts significantly with the 5’ flanking sequence (described 
below). A second and more subtle determinant of the polarity is 
the requirement that both receptors form productive interactions 
between their DBDs. PPAR-y and RXR-« DBDs interact within the 
minor groove of the spacer (Fig. 2b). The DNA dependence of DBD- 
DBD contacts is clear as the two proteins bury a modest 30 A? surface 
area between them. This size is negligible compared with standard 
dimer interfaces formed between protein pairs. The spacer DNA 
minor groove shelters the highly polar side chains of the interacting 
residues (Asn 160 from PPAR-y, and Arg 209 and Gln 206 of RXR-«) 
from solvent. One interpretation of this arrangement is that the PPRE 
DNA allosterically contributes to its own binding by directly bridging 
the two receptor DBDs. We previously described the crystallographic 
arrangement of RXR-RAR on DR1, based on their isolated DBDs”. 
The observed polarity and DBD-DBD contacts are precisely the same 
for PPAR-RXR, as are the residues involved in these dimer interfaces 
(Supplementary Fig. 2). 

Both DBDs have «a-helices directly in register with the AGGTCA 
sequences (Supplementary Fig. 3). Hydrogen-bonding contacts are 
made between the DBD amino acids and the major groove features 
of the half-sites. PPAR-y makes more base and phosphate backbone 
interactions than RXR-« (Supplementary Figs 3 and 4). The PPAR-y 


Figure 2 | DNA-binding features of the complex. a, The sequence of PPRE 
element containing direct repeats of the canonical AGGTCA half-site 
separated by one base pair (DR1) together with the upstream sequence 
AAACT specificity element. b, The DBDs and their C-terminal extensions 
are shown for PPAR-y (red) and RXR-« (blue). These domains form a polar, 
DNA-dependent head-to-tail interaction through side chains that converge 
over the spacer element. 
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hinge region (CTE portion) makes an extensive DNA interaction as 
well, binding to the upstream AAACT element (Supplementary Fig. 
4). This interaction is similar to that of the Rev-Erb CTE with its 
AACT-binding sequence upstream of its DR2-binding site**”’. Both 
PPAR and Rev-—Erb deeply embed the tetrapeptide RFGR from their 
CTEs into this DNA minor groove (Supplementary Fig. 4). DNA 
sequences are not clearly distinguishable from their minor groove 
side, yet in the case of PPREs the AAACT sequence is well conserved’. 
We showed previously that this conserved sequence provides the DNA 
deformability and minor groove distortions that allow recognition by 
RFGR sequences”. 


Cooperation between receptor domains 


The DBD-DBD interface is only one of the three distinct hetero- 
dimerization surfaces between the receptors. Additionally, a dimer 
interface is formed by the two LBDs (Fig. la, b)**. This interface is 
DNA independent and buries 2,160 A? of solvent-accessible surface, 
using helices 7, 9 and 10 of each receptor. A third, previously 
unknown, heterodimerization interface is also observed between 
the PPAR-y LBD and the DBD CTE region of RXR-«. The DNA 
dependence of this interaction is suggested in Fig. 3b, e. Electron 
density of all three of the heterodimerization interfaces is shown in 
Supplementary Figures 5-7. 

Figures 3c, d demonstrate how both the DBD and LBD of RXR-o 
are intersected by the PPAR-y LBD. A feature unique to the LBD of 
PPARs is their B-strand elements S1, S2, S3 and S4, which face the 
RXR-o« DBD (Figs 3b, d, e). The linchpin of this interaction appears 
to be PPAR-y LBD’s Phe 347, which resides in strand $4 and forms 
hydrophobic interactions with RXR-« DBD (Fig. 3e). As the amino 
acids shown in Fig. 3e are conserved among both PPARs and RXRs, 
other PPAR family members are expected to form the same interface. 

The PPAR-y LBD contacts both receptor DBDs to stabilize their 
DRI binding (Fig. 3b). The DNA-binding properties of intact nuclear 
receptors are typically of higher affinity than those of their isolated 
DBDs”. The current structure shows how regions outside the DBD 
can contribute to DNA recognition and affinity by interacting with 
DBDs. The PPAR-y LBD also brings its own positively charged sur- 
face near the negatively charged DNA phosphodiester backbone. An 
example is Lys 240 from the PPAR-y LBD, which has its basic side 
chain positioned in close proximity to the DNA backbone, indirectly 
contributing to favourable electrostatic interactions with DNA. 

To test the idea that the PPAR-y LBD interface with RXR-« DBD is 
contributing to the DNA binding of the complex, we made a point 
mutation at a key hydrophobic residue in PPAR-y LBD, Phe 347. 
This residue is near the surface of the LBD, and distant from both 
the ligand-binding pocket and coactivator docking sites (Fig. 3e). 
Our DNA binding assays show that the Phe347Ala-mutant PPAR-y 
negatively affects PPRE binding (Supplementary Figs 8 and 9). The 
weakened ability to bind DNA is further manifested in the receptors’ 
inability to activate transcription in response to rosiglitazone 
(Supplementary Fig. 10). These data demonstrate that a residue posi- 
tioned on the surface of a receptor LBD can strongly influence DNA 
binding, confirming the ability of the PPAR-y LBD, through 
domain—domain interactions, to affect the receptors’ DNA-binding 
properties. 

A comparison of the ligand-binding pockets of the intact receptors 
with previous structurally defined LBDs alone did not reveal any 
unexpected differences. Functional PPREs almost exclusively consist 


Figure 3 | Domain-domain interactions involving the PPAR-y LBD. a, The 
PPAR-y LBD is closely positioned to the PPAR-y DBD. b, The PPAR-y LBD 
(red) interfaces with both receptor DBDs to enhance their DNA association. 
RXR DBD is in blue. c, The LBD and DBD of RXR-«a, do not interact. 

d, PPAR-y LBD bisects both RXR-« domains. The proximity of the PPAR-y 
ligand to both RXR-« domains can be seen. e, The side-chain interactions 
between PPAR-y LBD and RXR-« DBD in the rosiglitazone complex. The 
PPAR-y LBD residue Phe 347 lies at the centre of the interface. 
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of DRI sites*’. Other RXR heterodimers, which can use multiple 
response elements, are likely to show different types of domain-— 
domain interaction, and possibly different modes of ligand binding, 
when bound to their different target DNAs. For example, the RAR- 
RXR complex displays a distinctly different behaviour for ligand 
binding and gene activation on DR5 versus DR1 elements”. 


Effect of PPAR-y ligands on receptor organization 


We considered whether different ligands could affect the domain— 
domain interactions. We selected two other PPAR-y ligands that we 
believed would have distinct properties from rosiglitazone. The first 
was the antagonist GW9662, which can act as a suicide inhibitor of 
PPAR-y”*. A second ligand we used was BVT.13, which in its bound 
position was expected to have a significant reach into the unique 
B-strand region of the PPAR-y LBD, the region strongly coupled to 
the RXR-« DBD”. In all three crystal structures, we confirmed by 


Figure 4 | Effect of different ligands on the PPAR-y-RXR- 

a, complex. a, Electron density (F, — F.) omit maps around the PPAR-y 
ligands rosiglitazone, BVT.13 and GW9662 from the their respective 
complexes. b, The three PPAR-y ligands as a group occupy distinct portions 
of the receptor’s Y-shaped pocket. c, Comparison of the binding mode of 
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electron density that these ligands were occupying the pocket 
(Fig. 4a). 

As a group, rosiglitazone, GW9662 and BVT.13 gave rise to a ‘Y’- 
shaped pocket (Fig. 4b). GW9662, which has been shown biochemi- 
cally to be capable of forming a covalent bond with a cysteine in the 
PPAR-y LBD pocket, resides in the pocket without having made the 
covalent bond in the intact PPAR-y (Fig. 4c). Nevertheless, the posi- 
tioning of the nitro-aryl chloride portion of GW9662 shows this 
ligand is poised to form a covalent adduct, given the proximity of 
its displaceable chloride group to the cysteine sulphur. The covalent 
bond could in principle form in a small population of PPAR-y recep- 
tors that were not captured in our crystallization condition. BVT.13 
has a longer reach and is inserted more directionally towards the 
B-strand segments of the PPAR-y LBD (Fig. 4a, b). A previous study 
showed that this ligand could also dramatically influence the 
dynamics of the B-strand elements of PPAR-y LBD”. With both 
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the GW9662 and BVT.13 ligands, the overall conformation of the two 
receptors, including all of the domain—domain, receptor-DNA, and 
receptor—coactivator interactions, were not found significantly 
altered from those seen in the rosiglitazone complex (Fig. 4d). 


Dynamic properties of PPAR-y 

The A/B segment of PPAR-y is a potent transcriptional activator, 
contains a phosphorylation site and can interact with other pro- 
teins** °°. However, the A/B segments could not be visualized in 
any of the three complexes, presumably because of their high mobil- 
ity. We examined their dynamic properties using amide hydrogen/ 
deuterium exchange mass spectrometry (H/D-Ex)*”**. The H/D 
exchange rate is significantly slower in structured regions than 
unstructured portions. The H/D exchange levels of the intact 
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PPAR-Y with no ligands, with rosiglitazone or with GW9662 were 
measured. The H/D exchange levels of a third complex were also 
measured which simultaneously contained rosiglitazone, RXR-o, 
9-cis-retinoic acid and PPRE DRI, similar to our crystallographic 
samples but lacking peptide elements. The H/D-Ex analysis allowed 
us to judge the relative dynamic properties of segments along the 
PPAR-y protein. 

Figure 5a shows that DNA protected the amino-acid region 170- 
193 from exchange, the portion of PPAR-y that inserts into the minor 
groove of the 5’ DRI extension. The amino-acid region 434-442 in 
helix 10 and region 333-340 also showed slower exchange compared 
with the PPAR-y protein without RXR-«. The amino-acid region 
434-442 is involved in the LBD-LBD heterodimerization and region 
333-340 interacts with RXR-o DBD (see residues 335-337 in Fig. 3e). 
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Figure 5 | The dynamic features of the receptors. H/D-Ex data for intact 
PPAR-y. From top, in a ligand-free state, with rosiglitazone, with GW9662, 
and with all of rosiglitazone, RXR-«, 9-cis-retinoic acid and PPRE DNA 
(RXR, etc.). Each horizontal colour block represents an analysed peptic 
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Importantly, in all samples, the most rapidly exchanging region was 
the A/B portion. Sequence alignments further demonstrate that these 
receptors lack significant stretches of hydrophobic residues and/or a 
meaningful level of amino-acid conservation in their A/B regions to 
suggest the existence of a folded motif (Supplementary Figs 11 and 12). 


Coactivator interactions 


Both RXR-o and PPAR-y assume the so-called active conformation 
on their LBD in all three structures. This conformation consists of 
both receptors having their helix 12 appropriately positioned by 
ligands to facilitate the docking of coactivator LXXLL motifs 
(Fig. la, b). In the context of the entire complex, the location of 
the coactivator peptides is distantly isolated from all of the other 
protein—protein interaction sites (Fig. 1). This positioning suggests 
no direct modulation of coactivator binding from other receptor 
domains. The PPRE is also very distant from the coactivator-binding 
site. Therefore, to recruit promoter-specific co-regulators, PPAR 
binding sites may be required to cooperate with other specific pro- 
moter elements that are positioned nearby. 

A so-called phantom ligand effect has also been described in some 
RXR complexes, where an RXR ligand can cause dissociation of co- 
repressors and recruitment of coactivators at the non-covalently 
bound subunit of the heterodimer*’. The current work does not pro- 
vide a direct explanation for the phantom ligand effect or for receptor 
permissivity; instead, it shows two individual LXXLL motifs interact- 
ing independently at the PPAR-y and RXR-« LBDs. In the case of 
RXR-RAR heterodimers, it has been shown that synergy between their 
ligands, resulting in enhanced transcription, can be created by the 
increased interaction efficiency of a single p160 protein®®. 


Discussion 


The importance of the PPARs as a nuclear receptor subfamily is 
underscored by their validated roles in human disease and the proven 
beneficial role ofsome PPAR ligands for patients with type 2 diabetes. 
As many other non-steroid receptors also form heterodimers with 
RXR, the current structural analysis suggests the possibility of many 
different types of domain—domain interaction both within a single 
polypeptide and through the heterodimeric partners. The PPAR-y- 
RXR-« polypeptides reside in a polar arrangement set by the 5’ 
extension of the DR1 and the lone spacer base pair. PPAR-y occupies 
most ofthe DR1 including its specific 5’ element (Supplementary Fig. 
13). The DNA element largely dictates the type of domain—domain 
interactions in the complex, by predisposing both receptors to a 
unique polarity and spatial arrangement. 

The observed architecture of the DBD and LBD receptor domains, 
in the context of the current structures, does not differ significantly 
from the same domains crystallized in isolation'?***'. However, the 
domain—domain interactions involving intact nuclear receptors are 
defined fully here for the first time. The PPAR-y LBD lies at the centre 
of the organized complex and is juxtaposed against every ordered 
domain from both proteins. Three distinct heterodimerization inter- 
faces are formed between PPAR-y and RXR-«. The interconnected 
nature of both receptors is intimately linked to their mode of binding 
to the PPRE DNA. Moreover, the PPAR-y LBD assists both DBDs in 
their binding to DNA. This observation is supported by the finding 
that a single point mutation in the PPAR-y LBD can severely impact 
DNA binding by the heterodimer. The structures also allow for a 
better understanding of PPAR-y missense mutations associated clin- 
ically with partial lipodystrophy, insulin resistance and colon cancer 
(Supplementary Table 2). 

We found that the A/B domains are intrinsically flexible as they 
were not observable in the crystal structure. These receptor portions 
are also not conserved in sequence. The intrinsic flexibility in this 
receptor portion of PPAR-y was independently verified by H/D-Ex. 
Examination of several different crystal structures of PPAR-y—RXR-o 
complexes indicated that three distinct PPAR-y ligands did not sub- 
stantially impact the ordering of the A/B regions or alter the domain— 
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domain interactions within the complexes. A summary of all the 
critical sites of interactions on PPAR-y, RXR-o and the PPRE is 
presented in Supplementary Figures 11-13. We expect that the other 
PPARs could form a similar arrangement with RXRs on DRI PPREs, 
as the major sites of domain—domain interactions are well conserved 
in amino-acid sequence. 

Owing to their direct involvement in many disease pathways, most 
of the nuclear receptors have been the subject of compound screening 
assays to find selective small-molecule modulators that bind to the 
LBD pockets. For practical reasons, such efforts at drug discovery 
have mainly relied on isolated LBDs, not intact receptor homo- or 
heterodimers on DNA. Moreover, the major readout for compound 
screening assays has been co-regulator recruitment properties. These 
studies have been guided by the assumption that different nuclear 
receptor ligands can impart their gene-selective actions strictly 
through their differential impact on co-regulator affinities. Given 
that co-regulator availability differs in cell types, the altered affinities 
are thought to give rise to selective modulator properties in these 
ligands. 

The current structural examination shows that the LBD ofa recep- 
tor can be tightly coupled to other receptor segments both within its 
own polypeptide and with the heterodimeric partner. The LBD can 
also have an important function in modulating DNA binding 
depending on the manner in which the complex is organized. It 
remains plausible that some nuclear receptor ligands could provide 
their selective gene modulation properties by imparting a graded set 
of response element affinities, and not through coactivator affinities 
alone. More sophisticated small-molecule screening and crystalliza- 
tion efforts are needed that use fully assembled and intact nuclear 
receptors to test this concept properly. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Expression, purification and crystallization. The hRXR-« (NP_002948) and 
hPPAR-y (NP_619726) proteins were expressed using pET46 Ek/LIC vectors in 
BL21(DE3) Escherichia coli cells (Novagen). Cells were induced with 1.0 mM 
IPTG at 17°C overnight, collected and lysed in 20 mM Tris, pH 7.5, 500 mM 
NaCl, 30 mM imidazole and 10% glycerol. Proteins were purified on His-Bind 
resin (Novagen) and on SP-Sepharose columns (GE Healthcare). Ligands, 
coactivator-peptide (EKHKILHRLLQDSY) and DNA were added. The oligonu- 
cleotide strands 5'-GCAAACTAGGTCAAAGGTCAG-3' and 5’-CTGACCT- 
TTGACCTAGTTTGC-3’ were prepared as described previously”*. Crystals were 
grown with 15-18% PEG 3350, 25 mM MgCl, 100 mM NH,CL, 5 mM dithio- 
threitol, 0.1 M MES, pH 6.5, at 4 °C. 

Data collection and structure determination. Diffraction data were collected at 
100 K at the Argonne National Laboratory beamline SER-CAT 20ID and pro- 
cessed with HKL-3000 (ref. 42). The rosiglitazone-containing structure was 
solved using phases obtained from a SAD experiment. Both Refmac5 (CCP4) 
and CNS 1.2 were used for initial structure refinement, during which restraints 
were placed on DNA geometry**’. The rosiglitazone structure was used to solve 
the BVT.13 and GW9662 structures by molecular replacement using PHASER”. 
Hydrogen/deuterium exchange experiments. An exchange reaction was 
initiated by mixing 10 ul of protein stock solution (with or without ligand 
and/or DNA) with 10 pl of DO. After incubation at 4+ 1°C for a predeter- 
mined time (15—1,500s), the H/D-exchange reaction was quenched by shifting 
to pH 2.5 with 30 pl of 8 M urea and 1 M TCEP at 1 °C. The quenched solution 
was immediately pumped over a pepsin column (104 pl bed volume)**. Peptide 
fragments were separated by a C18 column. Mass spectrometric analyses were 
performed with a Thermo Fisher LCQ instrument, and the centroids of probe 
peptide isotopic envelopes were determined using a program developed in- 
house’’. The corrections for back-exchange were made using methods described 
previously**. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Expression, purification and crystallization. The hRXR-« (NP_002948) and 
hPPAR-y (NP_619726) were expressed as His-tagged proteins from pET46 Ek/ 
LIC vector in BL21(DE3) E. coli cells (Novagen). The seleno-methiony! deriv- 
ative of hRXR-o was prepared by expression in B834(DE3) E. coli grown in 
minimal medium supplemented with Seleno-Met (Sigma). Cells were induced 
with 1.0mM IPTG at 17 °C overnight, harvested and lysed in 20 mM Tris, pH 
7.5, 500 mM NaCl, 30 mM imidazole and 10% glycerol. Each protein was puri- 
fied on His-Bind resins (Novagen) and subsequently on SP-Sepharose columns 
(GE Healthcare), and their concentrations estimated based on calculated extinc- 
tion values. 9-cis-retinoic acid (Sigma) and rosiglitazone (Cayman Chemicals) 
were added at 7X molar excess to RXR and PPAR, respectively. Synthetic coac- 
tivator peptide (EKHKILHRLLQDSY) was added in 2X molar ratio to each 
receptor. RXR and PPAR were then combined in 1:1 molar ratio and subse- 
quently mixed with DNA oligonucleotide (DR1) at 1.5X molar ratio. The 
oligonucleotide strands containing the essential segments 5’-GCAAAC- 
TAGGTCAAAGGTCAG-3’ and 5'-CTGACCTTTGACCTAGTTTGC-3’ were 
purified and annealed as described previously*®. The heterodimeric complex 
was purified on Superdex 200 (GE Healthcare) gel filtration column. The com- 
plex was concentrated to 3.0 mg ml! and crystals were grown using the hanging 
drop method against a reservoir of 15-18% PEG 3350, 25 mM MgCl, 100 mM 
NH,CL, 5 mM dithiothreitol, 0.1 M MES, pH 6.5, at 4 °C. Crystals were streaked 
through a cryosolvent solution containing the reservoir solution supplemented 
with 34% glycerol and flash frozen in liquid nitrogen. 

Data collection and structure determination. Diffraction data were collected 
on frozen crystals at 100 K using the Argonne National Laboratory at beamline 
SER-CAT 20ID. These data were integrated and scaled using HKL-3000 (ref. 42). 
The rosiglitazone-containing structure was initially solved, wherein phases were 
obtained using a SAD-phased electron-density map derived from the 3.1-A 
selenomethionine-RXR-containing complex. Selenium sites were identified 
and refined using SHELXD, MLPHARE and DM features of HKL-3000. Both 
Refmac5 (CCP4) and CNS 1.2 were used for initial structure refinement, during 
which restraints were placed on DNA geometry**. Restraints were released in 
the later stages of refinement. The 3.1-A refined rosiglitazone complex structure 
was used to solve the BVT.13 and GW9662 structures by molecular replacement 
using the program PHASER“. All data collection and refinement statistics are 
listed in Supplementary Table 1. 

Hydrogen/deuterium exchange experiments. An exchange reaction was 
initiated by mixing 10 ul of protein stock solution (18 uM PPAR-y + 144 uM 
ligand + DNA in 50 mM Tris, 200 mM NaCl, pH 8.0) with 10 pl of D,O. After 
incubation at 4 + 1 °C for a predetermined time (15, 50, 150, 500 or 1,500 s), the 
H/D-exchange reaction was quenched by shifting to pH 2.5 with 30 ul of 8M 
urea and 1 M TCEP at 1 °C. The quenched solution was immediately pumped 
over a pepsin column (104 tl bed volume) filled with porcine pepsin (Sigma) 
immobilized on Poros 20 AL media at 30 mg ml ' according to the manufac- 
turer’s instructions, with 0.05% TFA (200 tl min ') for 3 min with contempor- 
aneous collection of proteolytic products by a trap column (4 ml bed volume). 
Subsequently, the peptide fragments were eluted from the trap column and 
separated by C18 column (Magic C18, Michrom BioResources) with a linear 
gradient of 15% solvent B to 40% solvent B over 23 min (solvent A, 0.05% TFA in 
water; solvent B, 80% acetonitrile, 20% water, 0.01% TFA; flow rate 
5-10 tl min” '). Mass spectrometric analyses were performed with an LCQ mass 
spectrometer (Thermo Fisher) with capillary temperature at 200 °C. 

The centroids of probe peptide isotopic envelopes were measured using a 
program developed in-house in collaboration with Sierra Analytics’. The cor- 
rections for back-exchange were made using methods described previously’. 
Deuteration level (%) = [(m(P)— m(N))/(m(F) —m(N))] X 100 
Deuterium incorporation (#) = [(m(P)— m(N))/(m(F) — m(N))] X MaxD 
where m(P), m(N) and m(F) are the centroid value of partly deuterated peptide, 
non-deuterated peptide and fully deuterated peptide, respectively. MaxD is the 
maximum deuterium incorporation calculated by subtracting the number of 
prolines in the third or later amino acid and two from the number of amino 
acids in the peptide of interest (assuming the first two amino acids cannot retain 
deuterons”’). For PPAR-y full length, the average deuterium recovery of a fully 
deuterated sample ((m(F)— m(N))/MaxD) was 66%. 


49. Bai, Y., Milne, J. S., Mayne, L. & Englander, S. W. Primary structure effects on 
peptide group hydrogen exchange. Proteins 17, 75-86 (1993). 
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Identification of Holliday junction 
resolvases from humans and yeast 


Stephen C. Y. Ip’*, Ulrich Rass'*, Miguel G. Blanco!*, Helen R. Flynn’, J. Mark Skehel*? & Stephen C. West’ 


Four-way DNA intermediates, also known as Holliday junctions, are formed during homologous recombination and DNA 
repair, and their resolution is necessary for proper chromosome segregation. Here we identify nucleases from Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae and human cells that promote Holliday junction resolution, in a manner analogous to that shown by the Escherichia 
coli Holliday junction resolvase RuvC. The human Holliday junction resolvase, GEN1, and its yeast orthologue, Yen1, were 
independently identified using two distinct experimental approaches: GEN1 was identified by mass spectrometry following 
extensive fractionation of HeLa cell-free extracts, whereas Yen1 was detected by screening a yeast gene fusion library for 
nucleases capable of Holliday junction resolution. The eukaryotic Holliday junction resolvases represent a new subclass of 
the Rad2/XPG family of nucleases. Recombinant GEN1 and Yen! resolve Holliday junctions by the introduction of 
symmetrically related cuts across the junction point, to produce nicked duplex products in which the nicks can be readily 


ligated. 


In 1964, Robin Holliday proposed the formation of four-way DNA 
junctions to account for the types of products that are formed during 
meiotic recombination in fungi". Since that time, the Holliday junc- 
tion has been invoked as a central intermediate in many models for 
recombination and the recombinational repair of DNA double- 
stranded breaks’. Because they provide a covalent linkage between 
chromosomes, their resolution is necessary for chromosome segrega- 
tion. Enzymes that resolve Holliday junctions by endonucleolytic 
cleavage have been isolated from bacteriophages T4 and T7, bacteria 
and archaea*. These proteins are generally small homodimeric 
nucleases that show both structural and sequence specificities. 
Resolution occurs by the introduction of symmetrically related nicks 
in two strands of like polarity, such that the nicked duplex DNA 
products can be ligated without need for further processing. 

The E. coli Holliday junction resolvase, RuvC protein, represents the 
model for the involvement of this class of enzyme in recombination 
and repair’. So far, little is known about eukaryotic Holliday junction 
resolvases. Holliday junction resolvases have been identified from 
S. cerevisiae (Ccel) and Schizosaccharomyces pombe (Ydc2), but these 
are active only in mitochondria®®*. Mammalian cell-free extracts con- 
tain a nuclear Holliday junction resolvase activity (designated 
ResA)’'', but its identity remains unknown despite almost two 
decades of study. This is due to its low abundance, and the fact that 
mammalian cells (and all eukaryotes) possess alternative means to 
process Holliday junctions. For example, Holliday junctions can 
be ‘dissolved’ by the Bloom’s syndrome complex (BLM helicase— 
topoisomerase IIIx-RMI1/2)”, or be cleaved asymmetrically 
by MUS81-EME1 (asymmetric cleavage produces flapped and 
gapped duplex products that cannot be ligated without further 
processing)'°?, 

Here, we used a two-pronged approach to identify eukaryotic 
resolvases that fit the classical Holliday junction resolvase model. 
First, large quantities of cell-free extracts were prepared from human 
cells and extensively fractionated to enable the identification of ResA 
by mass spectrometry. Second, a tandem affinity purification (TAP) 


fusion library of S. cerevisiae genes was screened for proteins that 
promote Holliday junction resolution. Notably, these parallel 
approaches led us to identify the same protein: Homo sapiens 
GEN1 and its S. cerevisiae orthologue Yenl. We show that GEN1 
and Yen! are highly specific Holliday junction resolvases as defined 
by the RuvC model. 


Identification of the human Holliday junction resolvase 


Nuclear extracts prepared from 200 litres of HeLa cells (at 1 x 10° 
cells ml” ') were fractionated and assayed for Holliday junction reso- 
lution activity using the small 5’-*’P-end-labelled synthetic Holliday 
junction X26, which has a 26-base pair (bp) homologous core 
through which the junction can migrate. The products of resolution, 
*?p-labelled nicked duplex DNA, were visualized by neutral poly- 
acrylamide gel electrophoresis (PAGE) and autoradiography. The 
purification scheme used a combination of six column matrices that 
separate proteins according to their size, charge and specific chemical 
affinities, and was designed to separate ResA away from the MUS81-— 
EME1 complex (Supplementary Fig. 1). Robust Holliday junction 
resolution activity was present in the peak fractions that eluted from 
the final monoS column (Fig. la, fractions 28-33), but SDS-PAGE 
analysis showed that these fractions remained quite impure, despite 
extensive fractionation (Fig. 1b). Indeed, mass spectrometry (MS) 
revealed that peak fraction 29 contained 75 distinct proteins. 

To identify the nuclease responsible for resolution, the proteins in 
fraction 29 were separated by SDS-PAGE, and the gel was cut into 
small slices (Fig. 1c, slices al). We found that Holliday junction 
resolution activity could be renatured from a single gel slice (slice 
e), in which proteins had an expected mass of approximately 
60 kDa. MS analyses revealed the identity of 20 proteins in gel slice 
e, but this was reduced to 12 by subtraction of those also present in 
other gel slices that lacked resolution activity. One of the remaining 
candidate proteins, identified by the presence of five peptides by MS 
analyses, caught our interest as it corresponded to an amino-terminal 
fragment of an uncharacterized 103kDa protein (FLJ40869) that 
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Figure 1 | Identification of human Holliday junction resolvase activity. 

a, Purification scheme for the Holliday junction resolvase ResA. 
Symmetrical cleavage of *’P-labelled Holliday junction X26 (arrows) gives 
rise to nicked duplex products. Peak fractions 25-35 of the final monoS 
column are shown. Asterisks indicate **P-labels. FT, flow through. 

b, SDS-PAGE of fractions 26-34 from monoS, stained with SYPRO Ruby. 
c, Fraction 29 from b was cut into slices (a-l), and proteins were renatured 
and analysed for Holliday junction resolution using *”P-labelled Holliday 
junction XO. Control lane (right): fraction 29 diluted 50-fold. 


contains a Rad2/XPG nuclease domain (Supplementary Fig. 2). This 
human protein was identified as GEN1, which is encoded by a gene at 
chromosome location 2p24.2. 


Identification of the yeast Holliday junction resolvase 


In parallel with the above approach, a S. cerevisiae TAP fusion lib- 
rary'® was screened for Holliday junction resolution activities. The 
library contains 4,247 open reading frames tagged and expressed 
from their genomic locus. Strains harbouring TAP fusion proteins 
were individually grown in 100 ml cultures and TAP fusion proteins 
were immunoprecipitated from their lysates and tested for resolution 
using **P-labelled Holliday junction X26. The screen was biased 
towards the low expression categories (50—1,500 molecules per cell), 
based on our prediction that a Holliday junction resolvase would not 
be an abundant protein. We also excluded proteins that have well 
established and unrelated functions (for example, membrane pro- 
teins). In total we screened 1,100 strains. 

Representative results are shown in Fig. 2. The screening proce- 
dure was optimized with a yeast strain expressing TAP-tagged Ccel 
(present at approximately 50 molecules per cell), which was used as 
an internal control in all analyses. Cce1 was the first TAP fusion strain 
in the library (strain 76) to give a positive result in the Holliday 
junction resolution assay (Fig. 2a), which generally gave clear nega- 
tives for almost all other TAP fusions. We next identified a Holliday 
junction processing activity associated with Mms4 (strain 152; Mms4 
is known as Emel] in S. pombe and EME] in mammalian cells and is a 
component of the Mus81—Mmsé4 heterodimeric nuclease) (Fig. 2b), 
Mus81 itself (strain 520) and Slx4 (strain 582), which is known to 
form a complex with Slx1 (data not shown). Although Slx1—Slx4, a 
flap nuclease, has detectable activity with Holliday junctions (like 
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Figure 2 | Yeast screen for Holliday junction resolution activities. 

a—c, Lysates were prepared from 1,100 yeast cultures containing S. cerevisiae 
TAP fusion proteins. The TAP fusion proteins were immunoprecipitated 
using IgG sepharose and analysed for their ability to promote the resolution 
of **P-labelled Holliday junction X26. Three representative panels of the 
high-throughput screen are shown. Each lane represents one candidate 
protein, indicated by protein name or open reading frame code. 


Mus81 the cuts are asymmetric) they are not thought to represent 
its physiological substrate'’. 

We also isolated novel candidate Holliday junction resolvases, of 
which a protein known as Yenl (strain 570) looked the most 
promising (Fig. 2c). Yenl is encoded by open reading frame 
YERO041W, and its function is unknown (yen1 mutants are viable). 
During further study, YenlI-TAP displayed consistent Holliday junc- 
tion cleavage activity at levels comparable to Ccel and Mus81—Mms4 
(Supplementary Fig. 3). Further isolates included Cefl, Mgs1, Apn2, 
Rad 16 and Slx8, but subsequent tests failed to confirm these proteins 
as capable of Holliday junction resolution (Supplementary Fig. 3). 
This left us with Yen1 as the only viable candidate for a novel Holliday 
junction resolution activity. Notably, Yen] is the S. cerevisiae ortho- 
logue of human GEN1 (Supplementary Fig. 4), the Holliday junction 
resolution activity identified from HeLa cells. Thus, two completely 
different approaches to identify Holliday junction resolvases led us to 
the same protein. We therefore focused our efforts on Yenl and 
GEN1. 


Holliday junction cleavage by Yen1 and GEN1 

Yenl and GEN1 are members of the Rad2/XPG family of structure- 
specific nucleases that are characterized by the presence of three 
distinct sequence motifs: the N-terminal (N) and internal (I) XPG 
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nuclease domains, together with a helix—hairpin—helix domain 
(Supplementary Fig. 5)'*. The Rad2/XPG family contains several 
well-characterized nucleases, but in contrast to Yenl—TAP, we did 
not observe specific Holliday junction resolution by other family 
members such as Rad2—-TAP, Rad27-TAP or Exol—TAP 
(Supplementary Fig. 6). These results suggest that Yenl and GEN1 
may represent a subclass of the Rad2/XPG family that has evolved to 
resolve Holliday junctions. 

To determine whether Holliday junction cleavage occurred by 
symmetric (RuvC-like resolution) or asymmetric (like Mus81— 
Emel) cutting, we prepared vectors that expressed recombinant 
forms of full-length Yenl and GEN1. First, YEN1 was placed under 
the control of the GAL1 promoter and Yen1-—Flag was overexpressed 
in yeast strain W303. When cell-free extracts were assayed for 
Holliday junction resolution activity using a Holliday junction with 
a fixed branch point (Holliday junction X0), we found that Yen1 
expression resulted in efficient Holliday junction resolution 
(Fig. 3a, lane 3). In contrast, a mutant form of Yenl, created by 
mutating two conserved glutamic acid residues (residues 193 and 
195) to alanine (Supplementary Fig. 4), or extracts prepared from 
cells carrying the empty vector, failed to resolve XO (Fig. 3a, lanes 2 
and 4). Analogous mutations abolish’? or severely reduce” the 
nuclease activities of other Rad2/XPG family proteins. Second, 
human GEN1 was transiently transfected into human 293T cells, 
and GEN1-Flag protein was partially purified by Flag affinity chro- 
matography. We found that GEN1—Flag also resolved Holliday junc- 
tion XO efficiently (Fig. 3b, lane 3). 
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Figure 3 | Resolution of Holliday junctions by recombinant Yen1 and GEN1. 
a, *’P-labelled Holliday junction XO was incubated with cell-free extracts 
from yeast overexpressing Flag-tagged Yen1, or a catalytically inactive 
Yen1(E193A/E195A) mutant (Yen1™"), and the products were analysed by 
neutral PAGE. Control: extracts from cells transformed with empty 
expression vector. Yenl—Flag and Yen1™"—Flag were detected by western 
blotting using anti-Flag antibody. b, As a, but affinity purified GEN1—Flag, 
or ResA, was used. ¢, d, Holliday junction XO, 5'~?p-_end-labelled in strand 1 
or 3, was treated as in a and b, and products were analysed by denaturing 
PAGE. Asterisks indicate the strand with the radioactive label. e, The 
cleavage sites. f, Wild-type and mutant derivatives of GEN1—Flag were 
assayed using Holliday junction X0. Lane 1, control lane; lane 2, 
GEN1(D30A); lane 3, GEN1(E134A); lane 4, GEN1(E136A); lane 5, 
GEN1(D157A); lane 6, GEN1(E134A/E136A); lane 7, wild-type GEN1. In the 
bottom panel, GEN1—Flag proteins were detected by western blotting. 
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Using Holliday junction X0, 5’-*’P-end-labelled in either strand 1 
or 3, we observed that both Yenl and GEN1 cut the immobile junc- 
tion XO at a unique site located one nucleotide to the 3’ side of the 
junction point. The nicks were introduced with perfect symmetry to 
produce fragments that were 31 nucleotides in length as determined 
by denaturing PAGE (Fig. 3c, lanes 3 and 4, and Fig. 3d, lanes 5 and 
6). The cleavage pattern is summarized in Fig. 3e. Recombinant 
GEN1-Flag produced identical cuts to those produced by ResA puri- 
fied from HeLa cells (Fig. 3d, compare lanes 3 and 4 with 5 and 6). 

Yenl and GEN] also produced perfectly symmetric cleavage pat- 
terns within the region of homology in Holliday junction X26, with 
cleavage occurring at two preferred sites within the 26-bp homolog- 
ous core (Supplementary Figs 7 and 8). Thus, like RuvC, the eukar- 
yotic resolvases show some sequence preferences. The cleavage 
pattern produced by GEN1 was again identical to that produced by 
ResA (Supplementary Fig. 8), confirming that GEN] is equivalent to 
ResA from HeLa cells. Importantly, the introduction of site-directed 
mutations in the nuclease domains of GEN1-—Flag resulted in a com- 
plete loss of Holliday junction resolution activity (Fig. 3f). 

Symmetrical cleavage of Holliday junctions by RuvC results in the 
formation of nicked duplex products in which the nicks can be 
ligated without need for further processing. To determine whether 
the eukaryotic Holliday junction resolvase gives rise to ligatable 
products, we constructed a derivative of the migratable Holliday 
junction X26 in which the arms were of different length (the junction 
was 5’-**P-end-labelled in the 53-nucleotide-long strand 2S) such 
that nick ligation could be assayed by denaturing PAGE as the forma- 
tion of a 60-nucleotide-long *’P-labelled strand (shown schematic- 
ally in Fig. 4a). When resolved by either RuvC or GEN 1-Flag (Fig. 4b, 
lanes 3 and 5), and treated with T4 DNA ligase, equivalent levels of 
nick religation were observed (lanes 4 and 6). Thus, both RuvC and 
GEN1 leave ligatable nicks after symmetrical cleavage. 


Substrate specificity 


Given that Rad2/XPG family members are structure-specific nucleases, 
we next determined the specificity of GEN1—Flag. For this, the protein 
was incubated with equimolar amounts of a variety of substrates 
including splayed-arm DNA, 3’- and 5'-flap DNAs, and model rep- 
lication fork DNA. GEN1-Flag showed a strong preference for the 
Holliday junction (Fig. 4c). Time course experiments indicated that 
the initial rate of Holliday junction cleavage was 7- and 20-fold greater 
than that observed with 5'-flap or replication fork substrates, respec- 
tively (Fig. 4d). GEN1 failed to cut splayed-arm or 3'-flap substrates. 

To determine whether GEN1 alone was capable of Holliday junc- 
tion resolution, or whether cleavage required the presence of other 
co-purifying factors, we took advantage of the fact that the 
N-terminal region of GEN1 contains the Rad2/XPG nuclease 
domains and purified GEN1(1-527) to near homogeneity from 
E. coli (Fig. 4e). Recombinant GEN1(1—527) was an active Holliday 
junction resolvase (Fig. 4f), and showed the same structure specificity 
as affinity-purified human GEN1-Flag protein. This specificity for 
Holliday junctions, coupled with the observed symmetrical cleavage 
mechanism, shows that Yenl and GEN] are bona fide Holliday junc- 
tion resolvases similar to RuvC. 


Discussion 


When the E. coli Holliday junction resolvase, RuvC protein, was 
discovered in 1991 (refs 21, 22), and analogous activities were 
detected in mammalian cell-free extracts’, it seemed that the mecha- 
nisms of Holliday junction resolution were conserved throughout all 
kingdoms of life. However, this concept was thrown into question by 
the description of alternative ways to process Holliday junctions 
involving either topoisomerase-mediated junction dissolution”, or 
asymmetric cleavage by MUS81—-EME] flap endonucleases’*”*. The 
identification of the novel eukaryotic GEN1/Yen1 Holliday junction 
resolvases described here, and analysis of their mechanism of reso- 
lution, suggests that the RuvC model is indeed universal, while also 
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Figure 4 | Specificity of GEN1 Holliday junction resolvase. a, Assay for nick 
ligation. Holliday junction X26-S, **P-end-labelled in strand 2S (red: 53- 
nucleotides long), was treated with GEN1—Flag (or RuvC) and the resolution 
products were incubated with T4 DNA ligase. Symmetric cleavage followed 
by ligation produces a 60-nucleotide-long **P-labelled strand. b, Ligation of 
resolution products generated by either RuvC or GEN1-Flag, determined by 
denaturing PAGE. ¢, Substrate specificity of GEN1-—Flag. The indicated 
substrates (from left to right: splayed arm, 3'-flap, 5'-flap, replication fork, 
and Holliday junction), 32p_end-labelled on a common strand, were incubated 
with GEN1-—Flag or a mock protein control. Products were analysed by 
neutral PAGE. d, Time course of reactions similar to those of c. 

Product formation was quantified by phosphorimaging and expressed as a 
percentage of total DNA (+s.d., n = 3). e, SDS-PAGE gel showing 
Coomassie-blue-stained His-tagged GEN1(1-527) (11 1g) purified from 

E. coli. f, Holliday junction resolution by His-tagged GEN1(1-527) (60 nM). 


highlighting the diversification of Holliday junction processing 
mechanisms in eukaryotes. 

GEN1 and Yen! promote Holliday junction resolution by a sym- 
metrical cleavage mechanism analogous to that shown by RuvC, 
Ccel, Hjc and the bacteriophage resolvases. However, they do not 
show any sequence or structure conservation with these proteins, but 
instead belong to the Rad2/XPG family of nucleases'*. The presence 
of the eukaryotic Holliday junction resolvases in the Rad2/XPG 
nuclease family emphasizes the wide-ranging functions of this group 
of proteins. The phylogenetic tree (Supplementary Fig. 9) shows the 
family divided into four subclasses, consistent with their cellular 
functions: class I, characterized by XPG (H. sapiens) and Rad2 
(S. cerevisiae), promote endonucleolytic incision at the 3’ side of 
bubble structures formed during nucleotide excision repair™; class 
Il, characterized by FEN1 (H. sapiens) and Rad27 (S. cerevisiae), use 
their 5’-flap endonuclease activities for Okazaki fragment processing 
during DNA replication and also act in a variety of specialized DNA 
repair reactions that require the trimming of 5’ flaps”; class III com- 
prise the EXO1-related proteins, which exhibit 5’-3' exonuclease and 
weak 5’-flap endonuclease activities, that are required for DNA 
replication, DNA repair and meiotic recombination”; and the results 
described here indicate that class IV comprise the eukaryotic 
Holliday junction resolvases. 
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The yeast YEN1 and human GENI1 genes encode proteins of 87 kDa 
and 103 kDa, respectively. However, our studies show that a 60 kDa 
N-terminal fragment of GEN1 (GEN1(1-527)) purified from E. coli 
promotes efficient Holliday junction resolution, as does the trun- 
cated form of GEN1 purified from HeLa extracts. It is therefore 
unclear whether the protein is functionally active as a full-length 
protein. One possibility is that the resolvase is activated by proteolytic 
cleavage or by interaction with other factors. In this regard, it is 
interesting that extracts prepared from cell lines defective in the 
RADS51C or XRCC3 recombination/repair proteins show reduced 
levels of Holliday junction resolution activity'’. However, although 
RADS51C and XRCC3 have been reported to associate with ResA, we 
did not detect the presence of these proteins in the most purified 
ResA/GENI fraction from HeLa cells, or in the affinity-purified 
GEN1-Flag fractions (Supplementary Fig. 10). These data indicate 
that no strong physical link exists between RAD51C-—XRCC3 and 
GEN1, and that these proteins are not directly required for 
Holliday junction resolution by purified GEN1. Further work will 
be required to define the relationships between RAD51C-XRCC3 
and GENI1. 

Eukaryotic cells process recombination intermediates in several dif- 
ferent ways, and the outcome is likely to be dependent on pathway 
choice (Supplementary Fig. 11). In mammalian cells Holliday junction 
intermediates may be dissolved by BLM-topoisomerase IIla—-RMI1/2 
complex, to produce non-crossovers (in which there is no exchange of 
flanking markers), or be cleaved by MUS81—EME1 complex to pro- 
duce crossovers with an exchange of flanking markers. The efficient 
Holliday junction resolution activities described here are indicative of 
a third pathway, Holliday junction resolution by Yen1/GEN1, which 
by analogy with other resolvases would be expected to give rise to 
crossovers and non-crossovers with equal efficiency, depending on 
the orientation of Holliday junction cleavage. 

S. pombe mus81 and emel mutants have pronounced meiotic 
recombination defects consistent with defects in the processing of 
recombination intermediates?*?’”. Indeed, Mus81—Emel seems to 
provide the primary means to generate crossovers in this organism, 
although its actions may not be restricted to Holliday junctions”. In 
contrast, S. cerevisiae mus81 and mms4 mutants have only mild 
defects in crossover formation”’, and Mus81~’~ mice fail to show 
any obvious meiotic defects*’*'. The heightened dependence that 
S. pombe shows for Mus81—Eme1 may be due to the fact that YEN1 
is absent from the S. pombe genome, whereas it is present in 
S. cerevisiae and other eukaryotes. Consistent with the concept of 
alternative mechanisms by which joint molecules can be resolved, 
it was recently shown that crossover and non-crossover products still 
form at high levels in S. cerevisiae sgs1 (an orthologue of BLM) mms4 
double mutants***’. Preliminary studies in S. cerevisiae indicate that 
yenl mms4 double mutants fail to complete meiosis and contain 
unresolved interhomologue joint molecules (L. Jessop, E. Kolar, 
J. Haber and M. Lichten, personal communication), suggestive of 
functional redundancy between Mus81—Mmsé4 and Yen1. 

Previously, it was shown that weak ssDNA and 5’-flap/fork endo- 
nuclease activities were associated with GEN1 orthologues from 
rice*** and insects***’, and that RNA-interference-mediated gene 
silencing of rice GENI resulted in male sterility. Additionally, the 
messenger RNA levels of a rice GEN1 orthologue were found to be 
induced by DNA-damaging agents such as ultraviolet light, methyl 
methanesulphonate or H,Oz, consistent with a role in DNA repair™. 
Genome-wide sequencing of all coding regions in tumours derived 
from a cohort of breast cancer patients revealed deletions/frameshift 
mutations in GEN1 (FLJ40869) in two individuals**. As the muta- 
tions found within GEN1 have a high probability of being patho- 
genic, rather than passenger mutations, GENI1 was classified as a 
cancer gene. These mutations were 785delC and 824— 
827_delGTAA, which would give rise to GEN1 truncations without 
Holliday junction resolution activity. Thus, GEN] joins the growing 
list of genes involved in recombinational repair, such as BRCAI, 
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BRCA2, FANC] (also called BACH1) and FANCN (PALB2), that are 
linked with tumorigenesis. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

DNA substrates, 5’-**P-end-labelled on oligonucleotides X26-2 or X0-1, were 
made by annealing oligonucleotides (Supplementary Table 1) and purified by 
PAGE”. Yeast TAP fusion library’® was purchased from Open Biosystems, and 
screened as described*®. Yenl—Flag was expressed in yeast and soluble lysates 
were analysed for Holliday junction resolution activity. Human GEN1-Flag was 
purchased from Origene as a pCMV-Entry expression vector, transfected into 
293T cells, and affinity purified using anti-Flag M2 affinity gel (Sigma). A mock 
protein control was made from untransfected 293T cells using the same proce- 
dure. Mutant derivatives of GEN 1—Flag were made by site-directed mutagenesis. 
Carboxy-terminal His-tagged GEN 1 (1-527) was purified after overexpression in 
E. coli, using HisTrap, heparin, ssDNA and monoS columns. Holliday junction 
resolution and substrate specificity assays were performed under similar condi- 
tions. For the ligation experiment, cleavage reactions were supplemented with 
400 U T4 DNA ligase (NEB) and incubation continued at room temperature for 
1h. **P-labelled products were analysed by 10% neutral PAGE, or by electro- 
phoresis through a 12% denaturing gel containing 7 M urea. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Identification of human Holliday junction resolvase. HeLa S3 cells (2001 at 
1X 10° cells ml!) were grown”, harvested and washed three times with iced 
PBS. The cell pellet was re-suspended in 2 vol hypotonic lysis buffer (10 mM 
Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 1mM EDTA, 2 mM dithiothreitol (DTT)), left on ice for 1h 
and lysed using an ‘A’ pestle (25 strokes) in the presence of complete EDTA-free 
protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche). After centrifugation (1h at 2,500g), the 
nuclear pellet was resuspended in 2 vol high-salt extraction buffer (10 mM 
Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 300mM KCl, 1mM EDTA, 2mM DTT) and incubated on 
ice for 1h before being centrifuged again (1h at 35,000r.p.m., Beckman 45Ti 
rotor). Solid (NH4)2SO4 (25%; 134 gl!) was added to the supernatant and 
dissolved by stirring on ice. After 30 min insoluble material was removed by 
centrifugation (30 min at 12,000g). The (NH4)2SO, concentration was raised 
to 55% (an additional 179 g1~'), and precipitated proteins were recovered by 
centrifugation and re-suspended in 32 ml buffer A (50 mM K,;HPO,/KH,PO, 
pH 6.8, 10% glycerol, 1 mM EDTA, 1 mM DTT and 0.01% NP40) containing 250 
mM KCl. After dialysis against the same buffer, proteins were loaded onto a 
320 ml sephacryl S-300 column in four separate runs. Fractions (112 ml) with 
resolution activity were pooled, dialysed against buffer B (50 mM K,HPO,/ 
KH,PO, pH7.4, 10% glycerol, 1 mM EDTA, 1mM DTT and 0.01% NP40) 
containing 100 mM KCl flowed through a 1 ml HiTrap Q sepharose (GE health- 
care) and loaded onto a 5 ml HiTrap heparin column (GE healthcare). After 
washing, proteins were eluted with a 75 ml gradient to 1 M KCL. Resolvase frac- 
tions were loaded onto a 120ml superdex 75 column, pre-equilibrated with 
buffer A plus 250mM KCL, eluted and dialysed against buffer B plus 100 mM 
KCl before loading onto a 300 ul ssDNA cellulose column (Amersham). The 
column was eluted with a 4.5 ml gradient to 1 M KCI, and fractions were dialysed 
against buffer B plus 100 mM KCl before loading onto a monoS PC 1.6/5 column 
(GE healthcare). Resolution activity was eluted in a 1 ml gradient to 800 mM 
KCL. Assays were carried out using Holliday junction X26 in the presence of 
nonspecific competitor DNA (10 ng pl! poly(dI-dC)). 

An aliquot of the peak ResA fraction was heated for 10min at 72°C in 
NuPAGE LDS sample buffer and run on a Novex 4—12% Bis-Tris PAGE gel in 
MES SDS running buffer (Invitrogen). The gel was washed twice in 20 ml elu- 
tion-renaturation buffer (60mM K,HPO,/KH,PO, pH7.4, 1mM DTT, 
100 pig ml! BSA, 50mM KCl, 1% Triton X-100), and cut into small slices. 
Each slice was homogenized in 3 vol of elution-renaturation buffer and incu- 
bated at 4 °C for 5h with gentle mixing. Supernatants containing eluted proteins 
were analysed for Holliday junction resolution activity by overnight incubation 
at 37 °C with *P-labelled Holliday junction X0 (~1 nM) and 5mM Mg(OAc)>. 
Peptides for analysis were generated by in situ tryptic digestion of protein/gel 
bands. LC-ESI/MS/MS analysis of the peptides was carried out on a SYNAPT 
HDMS mass spectrometer (Waters) and the data searched against a concatenated, 
non-redundant protein database (UniProt 13.6), using the Mascot search engine 
(Matrix Science). 

Resolution assays. Holliday junction resolution reactions (10 ll) contained **P- 
labelled DNA substrates (~1 nM) and 0.5 ul aliquots of the indicated mam- 
malian fractions in phosphate buffer (60 mM NasHPO,/NaH,PO, pH 7.4, 
l1mM DTT, 100pgml~' BSA, 2mM ATP) supplemented with 5mM 


nature 


Mg(OAc)>. For Yenl, reactions contained 32p_labelled DNA (~1 nM) and pro- 
tein extract (5 1g) in 40mM Tris-HCl pH7.5, 1mM MgCl and 10mM NaCl. 
Reactions with RuvC (100nM), purified as described*°, were carried out in 
phosphate buffer supplemented with 15mM Mg(OAc)>. Incubation was for 
30min at 37°C (ResA/GEN1) or 30°C (Yen1), and the DNA products were 
deproteinized for 15 min at 37 °C using 2 mg ml ' proteinase K and 0.4% SDS. 
Preparation of Yenl—Flag. The YENI gene was amplified from W303 yeast 
genomic DNA, a C-terminal Flag-tag was added, and cloned into pYES-DEST52 
containing a GAL1 promoter for overexpression in yeast. The coding sequence of 
YEN] differed from the S. cerevisiae database with a C175G change that resulted 
in alanine at amino acid 59. This sequence was found in two independent clones 
of W303 and also in strain BY4741, and is displayed in the NCBI website (Locus 
P40028). Yen1—Flag was overexpressed in pYEN1-Flag transformed W303 cells, 
and after 10h soluble extracts were made by mechanical disruption followed by 
centrifugation. 

Purification of GEN1(1-527). The GEN1(1-527) coding sequence was trans- 
ferred to the Gateway destination vector pET-DEST42 for overexpression in E. coli 
BL21(DE3)-RIL (Stratagene). GEN1(1—527)-His expression was induced using 
100 uM IPTG, and after 7h cells were harvested and lysed. GEN1(1—-527) was 
purified using a HisTrap FF Crude column, a HiTrap heparin column, a ssDNA 
cellulose column and finally a monoS PC 1.6/5 column (all GE healthcare). 
Sequence analysis. Domains present in the Rad2/XPG family members were 
compared using the SMART database*’. Alignments were carried out using 
JAligner (http://jaligner.sourceforge.net), using a BLOSUM90 matrix, a gap 
open value of 10 and a gap extension value of 0.5. The phylogenetic tree was 
constructed using one or two representatives from each of the classes of the 
Rad2/XPG family in Arabidopsis thaliana, S. cerevisiae, Caenorhabditis elegans, 
Drosophila melanogaster and H. sapiens using sequences from the NCBI database 
(http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov) or WormBase (http://www.wormbase.org). 
Accession numbers of the sequences are: S. cerevisiae. NP_011774 (Rad2), 
NP_012809 (Rad27), NP_014676 (Exol), NP_010549 (Din7), NP_010959 
(Yenl); A. thaliana: NP_566830 (XPG), NP_850877 (FEN1), Q8L6Z7 
(EXO1), Q9LPD2 (GEN1); C. elegans: NP_491891 (XPG), WP:CE28239 (homo- 
logous to FEN1), WP:CE28728 (homologous to EXO1), WP:CE01401 (homo- 
logous to GEN1); D. melanogaster. AAD50779 (XPG), NP_523765 (FEN1), 
Q24558 (EXO1/tosca), NP_647943 (GEN1); H. sapiens: NP_000114 (XPG), 
NP_004102 (FEN1), NP_003677 (EXO1la), NP_872431 (GEN1). Sequences were 
aligned and analysed with ClustalX 2.0.9 (ref. 42) using default parameters. A 
neighbour-joining tree was generated and bootstrapped by 1,000 replications. 
The tree was visualized with Treeview”. 
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Galactic cosmic rays consist of protons, electrons and ions, most of 
which are believed to be accelerated to relativistic speeds in super- 
nova remnants’ *. All components of the cosmic rays show an 
intensity that decreases as a power law with increasing energy 
(for example as E-~”). Electrons in particular lose energy rapidly 
through synchrotron and inverse Compton processes, resulting ina 
relatively short lifetime (about 10° years) and a rapidly falling 
intensity, which raises the possibility of seeing the contribution 
from individual nearby sources (less than one kiloparsec away)*. 
Here we report an excess of galactic cosmic-ray electrons at energies 
of ~300-800 GeV, which indicates a nearby source of energetic 
electrons. Such a source could be an unseen astrophysical object 
(such as a pulsar’ or micro-quasar®) that accelerates electrons to 
those energies, or the electrons could arise from the annihilation of 
dark matter particles (such as a Kaluza—Klein particle’ with a mass 
of about 620 GeV). 

High-energy electrons are rare. Before now, only emulsion chamber 
data have been available (above 10'' eV)*%, and these were of limited 
resolution, owing to the small depth of the calorimeters used, and low 
statistical significance, as the results were analysed manually’. Here we 
present new data from the Advanced Thin Ionization Calorimeter 
(ATIC) instrument’®"', which contains a deep, fully active, bismuth 
germanate (BGO) calorimeter of 18 radiation lengths (X,, a 
characteristic distance for energy loss by bremsstrahlung) in eight 
layers arranged in orthogonal pairs to measure the energy deposited 
through a cascade (shower) of nuclear and electromagnetic interac- 
tions. At each step of the cascade, the energy of the primary particle is 
subdivided among many secondary particles. The area under the curve 
of ionization energy plotted against depth in the medium provides a 
measure of the incident particle energy, and the lateral distribution of 
energy across each layer can be used to separate electrons from pro- 
tons. The topmost element is a pixelated silicon matrix (SiM) detector 
(4,480 pixels) which measures the charge of the incident particle. This 
is followed by three layers of scintillator hodoscopes embedded within 
a 30-cm-thick graphite target (this amount of material is 0.75 times 
the proton interaction length, and 1.5 times X,). We determine the 
trajectory by using the hodoscopes along with cascade centroid posi- 
tions in the BGO calorimeter. 

The ATIC instrument has been studied extensively with GEANT 
and FLUKA simulations and was calibrated at the CERN SPS with 
proton and electron beams''. The accelerator data validated the 
simulations, demonstrated an electron energy resolution of around 
2% and verified the hadron—lepton separation capabilities'’'*. The 
detailed electron data analysis is described elsewhere'”’’, and is 


reviewed briefly here and in the Supplementary Information (section 1). 
The basic ATIC energy calibration is provided by cosmic-ray muons 
recorded just before each flight, as well as by the shower data itself. 
The raw flight data are processed to physics units using these cali- 
brations plus the temperature dependence of the BGO response. 

The trajectory of each event is extrapolated to the SiM and iden- 
tifies the pixels containing the primary particle signal. The SiM sepa- 
rates events with atomic number Z= 2 from the Z = 0, 1 events, and 
an absence of signal indicates a y-ray candidate. The cascade profile is 
then analysed in the calorimeter. Electromagnetic cascades from elec- 
trons and y-rays are narrower than hadronic cascades induced by 
interacting protons (whose products spread throughout the 30-cm 
target region). In addition, electrons and y-rays deposit at least 85% 
of their energy in the calorimeter, whereas hadronic events deposit 
around 35%. Thus, at the bottom of the calorimeter the electron 
showers are dying out, whereas hadronic showers are usually still 
developing. As illustrated in Fig. 1, for electron candidates with ener- 
gies over 50 GeV, in the histogram of Fig. 1, the electron peak (left of 
figure) is separated from the protons. Moreover, the atmospheric 
secondary y-rays provide a calibration for the electron—proton sepa- 
ration (see Supplementary Information section 1 for details.) 

For consistency checking, the data were analysed (1) in different 
zenith angle bins, (2) in different time periods corresponding to 
different trigger conditions, (3) in different physical sections of the 
apparatus and (4) with more severe geometrical cuts on the SiM and 
the calorimeter edge crystals. Furthermore, we carried out a ‘blind’ 
study in which all events were subject to the electron analysis. After 
correcting for the known differences in Z = 2 showers compared with 
protons, this analysis verified the electron—proton separation’* 
(Supplementary Information section 2). A convolution of the rejec- 
tion function with the measured proton energy deposit spectra pro- 
vides the (energy-dependent) proton background. In Fig. 2 we show 
the raw spectrum of electron candidates at the instrument (mul- 
tiplied by E’, where E is electron energy) for both the ATIC-1 and 
ATIC-2 flights, which are in excellent agreement. We also show the 
combined background (unresolved protons, misidentified y-rays 
and atmospheric secondary electrons), which must be subtracted 
from the raw data. 

After subtracting the background from each energy bin and cor- 
recting for energy loss in the overlying atmosphere, the absolute 
primary electron spectrum at the top of atmosphere is obtained 
(Fig. 3). Below 100 GeV, the ATIC spectrum agrees with previous 
data and with the ‘general’ spectrum calculated with the GALPROP 
interstellar propagation code’*. Above about 100 GeV, the results 
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Germany. *Marshall Space Flight Center, Huntsville, Alabama 35812, USA. “University of Maryland, Institute for Physical Science & Technology, College Park, Maryland 20742, USA. 
5Skobeltsyn Institute of Nuclear Physics, Moscow State University, Leninskie gory, GSP1, Moscow 119991, Russia. °Louisiana State University, Department of Physics and Astronomy, 
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Figure 1| Separation of electrons from protons in the ATIC instrument. 
Candidate electron events (162,000) with energy over 50 GeV are plotted as a 
histogram with the horizontal axis showing the sum of the ‘weighted energy 
fraction’ (F values as defined below) in the last two BGO layers and the 
shower width (root mean squared, r.m.s.) in the first two layers. The shower 
width is calculated as 
n n 
(r.m.s.)? = x. Ei(Xj — X.)°/S 0B 
i=1 i=1 
where X, is the coordinate of the energy centre, X; is the coordinate of the 
centre of the ith crystal and E; is the energy deposited in the ith crystal. The F 
value is calculated as F,, =(E,/Sum) (r.m.s.)” where E,, is the energy deposit 
in BGO layer n, Sum is the total energy deposit in all BGO layers and (r.m.s.) 
refers to layer n (ref. 12). Each event is also fitted to an electromagnetic 
cascade profile to estimate the starting point and the depth of the cascade 
maximum. An event is accepted if the cascade starts above the first BGO 
layer, which eliminates many protons (~75%) but passes most electrons 
(~90%). Next a diagonal cut in r.m.s. and F is determined for each energy 
bin and used to isolate the electrons. This removes most of the protons (2 in 
10* remain) and retains 84% of the electrons'”. The selected electrons are 
shown as the dotted histogram. 


depart from the calculated curve. They show an excess electron flux 
up to about 650 GeV, above which the spectrum drops rapidly, with a 
return to the ‘general’ spectrum line at ~800 GeV. In particular, over 
the energy range 300 to 800 GeV we observe 210 electrons, whereas 
GALPROP predicts only 140 events, an excess of about six standard 
deviations. Using a source-on/source-off method for determining 
‘significance’'’, we obtain an excess of roughly four standard devia- 
tions (Supplementary Information section 4). 

Data recently became available from the Polar Patrol Balloon 
(Antarctic) flight of the BETS detector. Although of lower statistical 
precision, results from the PPB-BETS calorimeter'® also indicate a 
possible structure and agree with the ATIC results (see Fig. 3), giving 
added confidence to the conclusion that this feature is real. 

We varied the source injection parameters in the GALPROP code 
to try to reproduce the data points at 500 to 700 GeV. This required a 
hard injection spectrum which could not reproduce the drop in flux 
above 650 GeV and led to overproducing electrons above 1 TeV by a 
factor of almost three (and underproducing the well-measured data 
below 100 GeV). 

The observed electron ‘feature’ therefore indicates a nearby source 
of high-energy electrons. This may be the result of an astrophysical 
object, as energetic electrons have been observed in a variety of astro- 
physical sites (for example in a supernova remnant’’, pulsar wind 
nebula®'*, micro-quasar® or accreting intermediate-mass black hole). 
To fit the electron excess, such a source would need a very steep 
energy spectrum (spectral index around —1.4) with a high-energy 
cut-off at about 600—700 GeV, so as not to overproduce teraelectron- 
volt electrons. It is possible that a micro-quasar could produce a 
sharp feature in the electron spectrum’, but such an object would 
need to be local (less than 1 kpc away) and active relatively recently. 
Imaging atmospheric Cherenkov telescopes have observed numerous 
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Figure 2 | ATIC-1 and ATIC-2 spectra at balloon altitude, showing good 
agreement with each other. The measured primary electron flux (scaled by 
E*) at flight altitude is shown for ATIC-1 (open squares) and ATIC-2 (filled 
circles). The errors are one standard deviation. Both balloon flights were 
from McMurdo, Antarctica, and circumnavigated that continent. ATIC-1 
was a test flight in 2000-01 and the usable data correspond to an exposure of 
0.61 m’ sr days. ATIC-2 was a science flight in 2002-03 with an exposure of 
2.47 m’ sr days. To eliminate edge effects, we restrict the incident zenith 
angle to be less than ~37° (cos 6 = 0.8), use only the central 80% of the SiM 
and eliminate events in the outer crystals in each BGO layer. Within these 
limits, the electron detection efficiency above 60 GeV is 84% essentially 
independent of energy. The effective acceptance was determined as a 
function of particle energy considering the trigger efficiency, trajectory 
reconstruction efficiency and the geometrical restrictions. The effective 
acceptance of the instrument increases from 0.075 m” sr at 20 GeV to 

0.15 m’ sr for E> 60 GeV. Above 100 GeV, a total of 1,724 electron events 
were observed, with the highest energy event at 2.3 TeV. The total 
background is also shown in the figure as the open triangles and is a 
combination of unresolved protons, unidentified y-rays and atmospheric 
secondary electrons produced in the material (~4.5gcm 7) above the 
instrument. ATIC becomes background limited for electrons only above 
several teraelectronvolts. 
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Figure 3 | ATIC results showing agreement with previous data at lower 
energy and with the imaging calorimeter PPB-BETS at higher energy. The 
electron differential energy spectrum measured by ATIC (scaled by E°) at the 
top of the atmosphere (red filled circles) is compared with previous 
observations from the Alpha Magnetic Spectrometer AMS (green stars)*', 
HEAT (open black triangles)*°, BETS (open blue circles)**, PPB-BETS (blue 
crosses)'* and emulsion chambers (black open diamonds)**”, with 
uncertainties of one standard deviation. The GALPROP code calculates a 
power-law spectral index of —3.2 in the low-energy region (solid curve)". 
(The dashed curve is the solar modulated electron spectrum and shows that 
modulation is unimportant above ~20 GeV.) From several hundred to 
~800 GeV, ATIC observes an ‘enhancement in the electron intensity over 
the GALPROP curve. Above 800 GeV, the ATIC data returns to the solid line. 
The PPB-BETS data also seem to indicate an enhancement and, as discussed 
in Supplementary Information section 3, within the uncertainties the 
emulsion chamber results are not in conflict with the ATIC data. 
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sources of high-energy gamma radiation, including pulsar wind 
nebula and supernova remnants, finding spectra that fall as E * with 
an exponential cut-off in the teraelectronvolt region*'’. This implies 
that particles have been accelerated to tens of teraelectronvolts or 
higher, which would not be consistent with the current electron data. 
The nearby object that comes closest to meeting the source require- 
ments is the Geminga pulsar and associated remnant, whose poten- 
tial contribution to high-energy electrons has been modelled*’’. 
However, the calculated flux from Geminga is about a factor of 60 
too low to explain the observations (see Supplementary Information 
section 5). Nevertheless, the classes of object discussed here have the 
potential to produce energetic electrons, and there may well be a 
nearby, unstudied astrophysical object that is accelerating the elec- 
trons observed by ATIC. 

An alternative explanation invokes annihilation of dark matter 
particles. There has been considerable theoretical work on the pre- 
dicted dark matter distribution in the Galaxy as well as on the pro- 
duction and propagation of the products of dark matter 
annihilations'”**. Electrons and positrons are predicted as products 
of the annihilation of some exotic particles suggested as dark matter 
candidates”, including weakly interacting particles from supersym- 
metric theories, such as neutralinos, and particles resulting from 
theories involving compactified extra dimensions—the ‘Kaluza— 
Klein’ (KK) particles’. The annihilation of supersymmetric and 
Kaluza—Klein types of dark matter can proceed through different 
channels including production of either electron—positron pairs or 
high-energy y-rays (Supplementary Information section 6). The sig- 
nature of this annihilation process is an increase in electron intensity 
above that expected from astrophysical sources, the details of which 
depend on the dark matter type and primary annihilation channel. 
Direct production of e*e” pairs is suppressed for supersymmetric 
particles, resulting in a source spectrum that has a broad peak and 
decreases in flux up to the particle mass'*. This spectrum is 
further broadened by propagation and would not be consistent with 
the electron data. In contrast, direct production of e*e™ pairs is not 
suppressed for Kaluza—Klein particles, resulting in a source spectrum 
that is dominated by a delta function at the particle mass. Energy losses 
during propagation broaden this distribution to lower energies. 
According to current theory, the mass of the lightest Kaluza—Klein 
particle is expected to be greater than 300 GeV (refs 19, 20). Further, 
the Wilkinson Microwave Anisotropy Probe (WMAP) has observed 
an excess in the microwave emission around the inner region of our 
Galaxy (“WMAP haze’) that could be a product of dark matter anni- 
hilation. This assumption provides a constraint on the dark matter 
annihilation rate’””’. For Kaluza—Klein particles, the annihilation rate 
is inversely proportional to the square of the particle mass, and the 
mass of the lightest Kaluza—Klein particle that could reproduce the 
WMAP haze is estimated to be 550 to 650 GeV (refs 25, 26). 

The GALPROP code includes the capability to inject and prop- 
agate a source of electrons resulting from the annihilation of a dark 
matter particle'’**'. As an example, the spectrum produced for a 
Kaluza—Klein particle mass of 620 GeV is shown in Fig. 4. When 
added to the general spectrum, this reproduces the observed data 
well. The ATIC energy range includes this mass and, therefore, the 
calculation should be relatively immune to uncertainties in the over- 
all dark matter distribution, and to galactic propagation, but would 
be sensitive to conditions in our local galactic neighbourhood”. The 
difficulty is that a model with a smooth distribution of Kaluza—Klein 
particles annihilating in our Galaxy produces a much smaller signal 
than the feature reported here. To be consistent with the WMAP 
haze, the annihilation rate for a 620-GeV thermal relic Kaluza— 
Klein particle would need to be about 4.4 x 10 7°cm?s }, a factor 
of ~200 smaller than that required to fit the observed electron excess. 
Such enhancements are usually attributed to a ‘boost factor’ assoc- 
iated with non-uniform clumps in the dark matter distribution”’, and 
such clumps could also be located near our Solar System”*. Moreover, 
“‘minispikes’ of dark matter overdensities, associated for instance with 
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Figure 4 | Assuming an annihilation signature of Kaluza—Klein dark 
matter, all the data can be reproduced. The GALPROP general electron 
spectrum resulting from sources across the galaxy is shown as the dashed 
line. The dotted curve represents the propagated electrons from the 
annihilation of a Kaluza—Klein particle. The dotted curve assumes an 
isothermal dark matter halo of 4-kpc scale height, a local dark matter density 
of 0.43 GeV cm °, a Kaluza—Klein mass of 620 GeV, and an annihilation 
cross section rate of | X 10 *>cm*s_!, which implies a boost factor of ~200. 
The sum of these signals is the solid curve. Here the spectrum is multiplied 
by E*” for clarity. The solid curve provides a good fit to both the magnetic 
spectrometer data*”*’ and calorimeter data’®** and reproduces all of the 
measurements from 20 GeV to 2 TeV, including the cut-off in the observed 
excess. All error bars are one standard deviation. 


intermediate-mass black holes, can result in boost factors of a few 
thousand”’. In any case, the exact level of ‘boost’ is still subject to 
debate. 

It should be noted that other authors'®”' have found the need to 
introduce boost factors of 200-300 to explain the cosmic-ray posi- 
tron excess observed by the HEAT magnetic spectrometer experi- 
ment* in terms of an annihilation signature of Kaluza—Klein dark 
matter. Thus, a model for Kaluza—Klein dark matter annihilation that 
would explain the observed ATIC electron excess could also fit the 
excess positrons observed by HEAT at ~30 GeV. 

The ‘feature’ in the spectrum of high-energy cosmic-ray electrons 
reported here provides an intriguing puzzle. Either an as yet 
unknown astrophysical source or the annihilation of a dark matter 
particle is a possible explanation. If the ‘feature’ is caused by an 
astrophysical object this would be the first direct observation of a 
nearby source of particles with energies of hundreds of gigaelectron- 
volts and would open a new window for studying such objects. 
Kaluza—Klein dark matter arises from multi-dimensional theories 
of our Universe in which the extra dimensions are “compact’, mean- 
ing that they have only a small (but non-zero) effect on our four- 
dimensional physical reality. If the Kaluza—Klein annihilation 
explanation proves to be correct, this will necessitate a fuller invest- 
igation of such multi-dimensional spaces, with potentially important 
implications for our understanding of the Universe. 
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Superconductivity without phonons has been proposed for 
strongly correlated electron materials that are tuned close to a 
zero-temperature magnetic instability of itinerant charge carriers’. 
Near this boundary, quantum fluctuations of magnetic degrees of 
freedom assume the role of phonons in conventional superconduc- 
tors, creating an attractive interaction that ‘glues’ electrons into 
superconducting pairs. Here we show that superconductivity can 
arise from a very different spectrum of fluctuations associated 
with a local (or Kondo-breakdown) quantum critical point*> 
that is revealed in isotropic scattering of charge carriers and a 
sublinear, temperature-dependent electrical resistivity. At this 
critical point, accessed by applying pressure to the strongly corre- 
lated, local-moment antiferromagnet CeRhIn;, magnetic and 
charge fluctuations coexist and produce electronic scattering that 
is maximal at the optimal pressure for superconductivity. This 
previously unanticipated source of pairing glue® opens possibilities 
for understanding and discovering new unconventional forms of 
superconductivity. 

In conventional superconductors, excitations of a solid’s crystal 
lattice provide an attractive interaction that binds itinerant electrons 
into pairs with zero net spin and momentum’. The resulting state of 
superconductivity is very sensitive to the presence of paramagnetic 
impurities, such as cerium: coupling of the paramagnetic spin S to 
the spin s of itinerant electrons, in the form JSes, where J is the 
coupling strength, scatters electrons and breaks electron pairs*. 
Consequently, it has been a challenge to explain discoveries of uncon- 
ventional superconductivity in strongly correlated electron materials 
with dense arrays of paramagnetic ions, such as cerium-based heavy- 
fermion compounds’. This form of spin-spin coupling is the origin 
of the Kondo effect, which gives itinerant charge carriers their heavy 
mass in heavy-fermion systems and, in the process, creates a ‘large’ 
Fermi volume that encloses the paramagnetic electrons, for example 
the 4f electrons of cerium”. 

The proximity of superconductivity in heavy fermions, such as the 
prototype CeCu,Si,, to a spin instability of their large Fermi surfaces 
suggests that magnetic fluctuations provide the attractive ‘glue’ in the 
same way that lattice fluctuations do in conventional superconduc- 
tors’”. As a spin-density instability is tuned by a non-thermal para- 
meter, such as pressure, towards a continuous transition at T= 0 K, 
magnetic excitations become quantum mechanically critical, leading 
to a divergent magnetic susceptibility at the ordering wave vector Q, a 
condition favourable for creating superconducting electron pairs 
with finite angular momenta’. Quantum fluctuations of the spin 
density also strongly scatter electrons on parts of the Fermi surface 
connected by the wave vector Q, giving an electrical resistivity, p, that 
increases from T = 0 K with a power-law dependence p « T*, where 
1 <¢<3/2, which is distinct from the characteristic T° dependence 


of a Fermi liquid that emerges as the strongly correlated electron 
system is tuned away from its quantum critical point". 

Quantum criticality of a very different kind has been proposed for 
some heavy-fermion materials whose magnetism derives from the 
indirect interaction among localized magnetic moments”. Deep in 
the magnetically ordered phase, the Kondo effect is absent and the 
Fermi volume is small, that is, does not include the localized elec- 
trons, but as the T = 0 boundary between paramagnetic and localized 
magnetic states is approached, the Fermi volume jumps in size. A 
consequence of such a quantum phase transition is that the Fermi 
surface becomes critical at the T = 0 magnetic-paramagnetic bound- 
ary, which is consistent with the criticality having a spatially local 
character and creates a spectrum of fluctuations that dominate phy- 
sical properties, such as resistivity, even at temperatures well above 
T = OK (ref. 12). In comparison with a spin-density quantum phase 
transition that affects only a portion of the Fermi surface and involves 
only magnetic degrees of freedom, a local type of quantum phase 
transition is more ‘violent’, producing fluctuations in spin and 
charge channels that separately or collectively could promote an 
attractive interaction between electron pairs. However, the lack of a 
theoretical basis for superconductivity and the absence of supercon- 
ductivity in the prime candidates for local criticality, YbRh2Si, and 
CeCus_,Au,, question the viability of superconductivity mediated 
by locally critical fluctuations®. Using the heavy-fermion antiferro- 
magnet CeRhIn, as an example, we report evidence that fluctuations 
from a local form of quantum criticality can provide a new route to 
unconventional superconductivity. 

Figure 1 displays a temperature-pressure map of the local exponent, 
é=0ln(p(T)—p(T=0))/0Un T), of the electrical resistivity of 
CeRhIn;. Funnel-shaped yellow boundaries in Fig. 1 that emerge near 
the maximum pressure-induced superconducting transition temper- 
ature, T., mark a lower crossover temperature from an unusual state 
with a resistivity, p « T°*°, sublinearly dependent on T (or ‘sub-T- 
linear’). (Representative pressure- and temperature-dependent res- 
istivity curves and their analysis, shown in Supplementary Figs 1 
and 2, document the origin of the colour map and phase boundaries.) 
In the low-pressure limit, the yellow boundary reflects the onset of 
short-ranged antiferromagnetic spin correlations over a small interval 
above the Néel temperature, Ty (ref. 13), but signals a change in 
resistivity to a T°” dependence before settling into a heavy Fermi 
liquid state at T< Tp, in the high-pressure limit. The upper boundary 
of this unusual state is determined by Tyyax/2, where Tyax is the tem- 
perature at which the resistivity is a maximum. At 2.35 GPa, where 
there is no magnetic order, this phase with sub-T-linear resistivity 
extends to progressively lower temperatures as superconductivity is 
suppressed by an applied magnetic field. At 10T, which is slightly 
higher than H.,(0), the field necessary to suppress superconductivity 
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Figure 1| Temperature-pressure phase diagram of CeRhIn;. Colours 
represent the local exponent, ¢ = 0(In Ap)/0(In T), at zero magnetic field, 
where Ap = p — p(T = 0K) = AT’. The resistivity, p, was measured along 
the c axis of this tetragonal crystal. The residual resistivity, (T = 0 K), and 
temperature coefficient, A, were obtained with least-squares fitting to the 
power-law form at low temperatures and are shown in Supplementary Fig. 1. 
Also shown are boundaries of the phase of local-moment antiferromagnetic 
(AF) order, the superconductivity (SC) phase, and the region of temperature 
below which the resistivity follows a T” temperature dependence 
characteristic of a Landau Fermi liquid. The cone-shaped region of green 
denotes a state of sub-T-linear resistivity, labelled NFL and discussed in the 
text, that appears to emanate from the dome of superconductivity, where 
T, = 2.3 K is a maximum. For comparison, the SC and AF phases are 
coloured white and black, respectively. 


completely, the weakly field-dependent sub-T-linearity holds from 
~10K to 250 mK, and crosses over to a T* (Fermi liquid) dependence 
below 150 mK (Supplementary Fig. 3). We emphasize that this sub- T- 
linear behaviour with a single temperature exponent over a broad 
temperature range is distinct from crossover behaviour that is often 
observed in heavy-fermion compounds as they are warmed from a 
low-temperature Fermi liquid behaviour (T° dependence) to a res- 
istivity maximum near 100 K: the temperature exponent in the cross- 
over regime varies with temperature; that is, there is no unique power- 
law behaviour. 

Studies of specific heat as a function of pressure have revealed that 
the Néel transition extends continuously to T= 0 at 2.35 GPa in the 
presence of a magnetic field suppressing superconductivity™. This 
magnetic quantum critical point at 2.35GPa offers a possible 
explanation for the strange metallic behaviour found at the point 
of maximum T,; however, the sub-T-linear resistivity is not antici- 
pated by any theory of spin-density criticality’. The nonconformity 
of CeRhIn; to the spin-density model indicates that the quantum 
critical point in CeRhIn; may differ in nature from a magnetic instab- 
ility of the Fermi surface. When coupled with quantum oscillation 
measurements at 2.35 GPa (ref. 16), which show an abrupt change in 
the Fermi surface, the convergence of multiple energy scales repre- 
sented by the crossover and phase-transition boundaries in Fig. 1 is 
consistent with an interpretation as a local form of criticality that 
involves magnetic as well as fermionic degrees of freedom”, where, 
now, the yellow boundary at high pressures can be understood as a 
crossover temperature below which incoherent scattering due to 
quantum fluctuations starts to yield to coherent scattering within 
the lattice of Kondo sites. 

Strong support for the spatially local nature of this criticality 
comes from electrical transport measured perpendicular (p,,) and 
parallel to the tetragonal c axis (p,) (Fig. 2). At temperatures higher 
than ~100K, where charge scattering comes predominantly from 
randomly oriented cerium 4f-electron moments, the ratio P,p/ 
p-~ 0.5 is essentially independent of pressure and set primarily by 
intrinsic crystalline anisotropy. On the other hand, below Tp, and at 
high pressures, transport anisotropy increases by a factor of 2.5, to 
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Figure 2 | Temperature-pressure variation of resistivity anisotropy. 
Apparent structure in the colour map (describing p,,/p,) is due to an 
interpolation of data obtained at pressures slightly different from those used 
to determine p,, and p,. Significantly, the resistivity anisotropy found at 
high temperatures persists to the lowest temperature in the NFL pressure 
range where p, (Fig. 1) and p,, exhibit a sub-T-linear variation. Data 
representative of those from which this map was constructed are shown in 
Supplementary Fig. 4. The SC phase is coloured white. 


give Pqp/p-~ 0.2. We ascribe this increase in anisotropy to character- 
istics of the large Fermi volume that now includes the ‘Kondo-ize@’ 4f 
electrons of cerium. The related superconductor CeColIns, which has 
a large Fermi volume, has the effective mass anisotropy 
m,/n, ~ 0.18 (ref. 17), where m* reflects many-body correlation 
effects that also are present in CeRhIn; below Tpr. 

The pronounced anisotropy observed in the Fermi liquid state 
becomes progressively less obvious with decreasing pressure. In the 
quantum critical regime, where the resistivity is sub-T-linear, the 
anisotropy ratio is almost temperature independent and is similar to 
that at room temperature. With the assumption of independent scat- 
tering sources, the total scattering rate is 1/t = 1/1; + 1/tg, where t; and 
T, are the collision times for scattering by impurities and by excita- 
tions, respectively. Potential scattering from impurities is isotropic, 
leaving crystal anisotropy, which changes very weakly with pressure’, 
and scattering from fluctuations associated with the quantum phase 
transition as sources of resistive anisotropy. The absence of new aniso- 
tropy in the quantum critical regime argues against a spin-density 
quantum critical interpretation because, in this case, the strong scat- 
tering from parts of the Fermi surface spanned by Q is expected to be 
highly anisotropic”, reflecting the Fermi surface topology of the large- 
volume paramagnetic state. Instead, isotropic scattering induced over 
the entire Fermi surface at a local or Kondo-breakdown quantum 
critical point is consistent with our observations. Model calculations, 
presented in the Supplementary Fig. 5, show that the sublinear tem- 
perature dependence of electrical resistivity can arise from isotropic 
scattering from fluctuations associated with a local quantum critical 
point. We note that a similar sub- T-linear resistivity has been shown to 
be present in a Kondo-breakdown model’. 

Fluctuations from a local form of quantum criticality may be 
responsible for the unconventional superconductivity of CeRhIns. 
Figure 3 displays a map of the isothermal resistivity, normalized by 
the resistivity in the normal metallic phase at 5.2 GPa, as a function of 
pressure. As seen in this figure and in Supplementary Fig. 6, the highest 
scattering rate and the highest T. occur simultaneously, which appears 
to contradict the conventional view that scattering is harmful to 
unconventional superconductivity””': superconductivity disappears 
when the resistivity reaches a comparable value of 20 hOcm in disor- 
dered CeColIns. Unlike chemical substitution, pressure does not induce 
extra disorder. Instead, the maximum resistivity in the vicinity of the 
quantum critical point is due to the build-up of quantum fluctuations 
that amplifies scattering by the small number of impurities in this very 
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Figure 3 | Pressure-dependent c-axis resistivity. The colour map describes 
the c-axis resistivity normalized by its value in the normal metallic state at 
5.2 GPa. This resistivity ratio is highest at temperatures and pressures where 
the resistivity is sub-T-linear (Fig. 1) and resistivity anisotropy (Fig. 2) is the 
same as at high temperatures. Maximum scattering appears above the 
maximum T, of the superconducting dome. Representative isothermal cuts 
of the resistivity ratio, used to construct the colour map, are shown in 
Supplementary Fig. 6. The SC phase is coloured white. 


pure single crystal of CeRhIns. The high spectral density of quantum 
fluctuations, reflected in the maximum of p, (which occurs at 2.3 K), 
then provides the glue for optimal electron pairing. 

In CeCu,Siz, where two domes of superconductivity emerge with 
applied pressure, spin-density and valence fluctuations are proposed 
to mediate electron pairing separately for each dome, with a T- higher 
by a factor of four in the dome associated with valence fluctuations”. 
In CeRhIns, the local nature of quantum criticality implies simultan- 
eous fluctuations in spin and charge channels. Our experiments can- 
not resolve which channels or channel dominate(s) the pairing 
interaction in CeRhIns, but the multi-criticality of CeRhIn; appears 
to be key to understanding the sub-T-linear resistivity and the 
robustness of the superconductivity over a wide pressure range. 
This work raises the fundamental issues of determining (1) how 
multiple fluctuating channels interplay with each other to produce 
superconductivity; (2) the appropriate description of fluctuations 
that arise from a local or Kondo-breakdown quantum critical point; 
(3) why there is no superconductivity in comparably pure crystals of 
YbRh,Siy; and (4) whether a similar analysis could be applicable to 
other heavy-fermion superconductors such as PuCoGas, where com- 
posite pairs of local moments and electrons are proposed” to con- 
dense to form superconductivity. The solutions of these problems 
will guide the search for new examples of unconventional supercon- 
ductivity and will be broadly applicable to other strongly correlated 
superconductors, such as the high-T, copper oxide superconduc- 
tors“, in which two domes of superconductivity or one extensive 
superconducting dome may naturally arise, as a function of doping, 
from multiple quantum critical points. 
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Semiconducting nanowires offer the possibility of nearly unlimited 
complex bottom-up design’”, which allows for new device con- 
cepts**. However, essential parameters that determine the elec- 
tronic quality of the wires, and which have not been controlled 
yet for the III-V compound semiconductors, are the wire crystal 
structure and the stacking fault density”. In addition, a significant 
feature would be to have a constant spacing between rotational 
twins in the wires such that a twinning superlattice is formed, as 
this is predicted to induce a direct bandgap in normally indirect 
bandgap semiconductors®”’, such as silicon and gallium phosphide. 
Optically active versions of these technologically relevant semi- 
conductors could have a significant impact on the electronics* 
and optics’ industry. Here we show first that we can control the 
crystal structure of indium phosphide (InP) nanowires by using 
impurity dopants. We have found that zinc decreases the activation 
barrier for two-dimensional nucleation growth of zinc-blende InP 
and therefore promotes crystallization of the InP nanowires in the 
zinc-blende, instead of the commonly found wurtzite, crystal struc- 
ture’’. More importantly, we then demonstrate that we can, once we 
have enforced the zinc-blende crystal structure, induce twinning 
superlattices with long-range order in InP nanowires. We can tune 
the spacing of the superlattices by changing the wire diameter and 
the zinc concentration, and we present a model based on the dis- 
tortion of the catalyst droplet in response to the evolution of the 
cross-sectional shape of the nanowires to quantitatively explain the 
formation of the periodic twinning. 

Twin planes and, more generally, planar stacking faults are com- 
monly found in III-V nanowires grown in the [111] direction by the 
vapour-liquid-solid (VLS) mechanism. A twin plane in a zinc-blende 
(stacking fault in a wurtzite) nanowire can be considered as a mono- 
layer of the wurtzite (zinc blende) phase''. Stacking faults can sig- 
nificantly affect the electronic properties of the nanowires”’. The 
electron wavefunction is discontinuous at a stacking fault, which 
leads, for instance, to a reduced mobility of charge carriers. The 
formation and resulting morphology of randomly distributed stack- 
ing faults in nanowires have been investigated by several authors'!™*. 
Twin planes that have a constant spacing within a nanowire form a 
twinning superlattice (TSL); this modifies the electronic band struc- 
ture, giving rise to the formation of minibands’. Recently, small 
domain TSLs have been observed locally in bulk Si’®'®, and occasion- 
ally in ZnS nanowires”, but the parameters controlling the phenom- 
enon were not identified. 

The first step in obtaining a TSL is to control the nanowire crystal 
structure. Bulk InP has the zinc-blende crystal structure, because the 
free energy is slightly lower (AE = 6.8 meV per III-V atom pair)'* for 
this structure than for InP with the wurtzite structure. However, 


nominally undoped InP nanowires commonly exhibit the wurtzite 
crystal structure. Possible explanations for the formation of wurtzite 
nanowires are the lower surface energy of the parallel side facets of 
wurtzite wires compared to that of zinc-blende wires'’® and the 
interface energies at the vapour—liquid-solid three-phase line’’. These 
effects would make crystallization in the wurtzite phase especially 
favourable for thin wires that have a large surface to bulk ratio. 

We have synthesized InP nanowires from colloidal gold particles by 
VLS growth using metal-organic vapour phase epitaxy (MOVPE) with 
trimethylindium and phosphine as molecular precursors (Methods 
Summary). We consistently observe that undoped InP wires (with 
diameters of 10-250 nm) have the wurtzite structure, though in general 
contain many stacking faults. With increasing diameter the number of 
stacking faults decreases, leading to wires with a larger fraction of wurt- 
zite structure and showing that the above-mentioned factors do not 
ultimately determine the crystal structure of the wires. 

The main difference between bulk and VLS growth is the presence 
of the catalyst particle from which the crystal is precipitated, and 
therefore the atomic interactions at the liquid—solid interface should 
be considered. We find that the parameter critically determining the 
nanowire crystal structure and the stacking fault density is the chem- 
ical composition of the catalyst particle near the liquid—solid inter- 
face. We introduce diethylzinc in the growth system to establish 
p-type doping in our nanowires. Importantly, when sufficient Zn is 
added to the system, the nanowires precipitate in the zinc-blende 
crystal structure. We find a transition from wurtzite to zinc-blende 
structure at a diethylzinc partial pressure of 4.6 X 10° mbar (4.6 X 
10 * mbar corresponds to a free hole concentration of 10'* cm™? in 
the InP nanowires”°), as is shown in Fig. 1a (see also Supplementary 
Information 1). For diethylzinc partial pressures between 4.6 X 10° 
and 4.6 X 10 * mbar, we find that twin planes are randomly distrib- 
uted in the nanowires. Strikingly, above 4.6 X 10 * mbar, the twin 
planes exhibit a constant spacing for a given Zn concentration and 
wire diameter, and the nanowire develops a TSL. The segment length 
of the TSL increases with the Zn concentration. 

To quantify the effect of Zn on the crystal structure, we have calcu- 
lated, based on two-dimensional nucleation, a kinetic phase diagram 
(Fig. 1b). The obtained curve, which relates the supersaturation in the 
droplet, Au, to the (normalized) difference in solid—liquid step free 
energy between a zinc-blende and a wurtzite nucleus, Ay/ys1,z8, sepa- 
rates the domains of wurtzite and zinc-blende nanowire growth (see 
Supplementary Information 2). As elaborated in the Supplementary 
Information, we argue that the main effect of adding zinc during 
growth is a decrease in Ay/y.,z3, which means a lowering of the 
liquid-solid step energy for zinc blende as compared to wurtzite. 
This suggests a strong interaction of the zinc atoms with the InP 
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Figure 1| The effect of Zn-doping on the InP nanowire crystal structure. 
a, The average segment length (number of monolayers, ML, per segment) 
between two adjacent stacking faults or twin planes as a function of the 
diethylzinc concentration. A transition from the wurtzite to the zinc-blende 
crystal structure is observed at 4.6 X 10 ° mbar diethylzinc, and above 

4.6 X 10 ‘mbar the twin planes are periodic for a given dopant level. The 
data refer to wires with diameters between 15 and 25 nm. b, Calculated 
kinetic phase diagram showing the domains of wurtzite and zinc blende as a 
function of Ay/y.,z3 and Au. Zn reduces the liquid—solid step energy of the 
zinc-blende structure with respect to the wurtzite structure and thus 
promotes the formation of zinc-blende-structured InP wires. 


growth interface, as was also observed during electrical resistance 
measurements of Au(Zn)—InP contacts*’”. In general, for nanowires 
grown by the VLS mechanism, the crystal structure may be intrin- 
sically different from that of the bulk material and will depend on the 
combination of semiconductor with catalyst material. 

Having adequate control over the nanowire crystal structure, we 
can now address the formation of TSLs. In Fig. 2, images from trans- 
mission electron microscopy (TEM) are shown of Zn-doped 
(9.2 X 10 *mbar) InP nanowires with nominal diameters of 10, 
20, 50 and 100nm. It is clear from the overview images in Fig. 2a 
that the periodically twinned structure is general, although not all of 
the wires have the optimal orientation with respect to the electron 
beam. The segment length is uniform (Fig. 2b) throughout the wires. 
From the high resolution images in Fig. 2c, we observe that the 
periodic nanowires have the zinc-blende crystal structure with 
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{111} side facets, which are not parallel with respect to the long 
nanowire axis. Using the high resolution images, the number of 
monolayers between successive twin planes was counted, and the 
data are plotted in the histograms shown in Fig. 3a (here, a monolayer 
with thickness d,,, = 3.4 A contains pairs of In and P atoms). 
Segment lengths of 7 + 2, 13 + 2,25 + 3 and 33 + 6 monolayers were 
found for wires with a diameter of 10, 20, 50 and 100 nm, respectively 
(Fig. 3a). Importantly, the periodicity in twinning is demonstrated by 
the relatively narrow distributions in segment lengths. 

For the formation of the TSL, it is crucial that the {111}A and {111}B 
side facets are tilted in opposite directions (by 0 = 03 = —0, ~ 19.5°) 
with respect to the nanowire axis (Fig. 2c). As shown schematically in 
Fig. 4, at a certain moment during growth (situations 1 and 3) the top 
surface of the nanowire is a hexagon, and the shape of the catalyst 
droplet, connected to this surface, is close to spherical. When the wire 
grows, the {111}A edges move inward and their length increases, while 
the {111}B edges move outward and their length decreases. Thus the 
shape of the nanowire—droplet interface becomes increasingly triangle- 
like, as shown for situations 2 and 4 in Fig. 4b. This induces the catalyst 
droplet to distort so as to minimize its surface area, leaning over 
towards the long {111}A edges. At a certain point it becomes more 
favourable to form a twin plane and to start reducing the distortion of 
the catalyst particle by re-growth towards a hexagonal shape, rather 
than to continue growth towards a completely triangular shape. This 
mechanism of inverting triangularly shaped interfaces repeats itself 
continuously and produces the periodically structured wire. 

To understand this process in more detail, we developed a quanti- 
tative model based on a specific mechanism relating the distortion of 
the droplet to the growth process (details are given in Supplementary 
Information 3). Nanowire growth proceeds layer by layer with a 
single nucleation event per layer, initiated at the nanowire edge’. 
The free energy of formation of the nucleus depends on the difference 
between the liquid-solid contact angle and the tilt angle of the 
external facet of the nucleus. We have analysed this dependence 
quantitatively, making use of the simulator program Surface 
Evolver’. It follows that the formation of nuclei with an external 


50 nm 100 nm 


Figure 2 | TEM images of nanowire TSLs. a—c, Overview (a, b) and high 
resolution (¢) TEM images of InP nanowires with a diameter of nominally 
10, 20, 50 and 100 nm (columns 1-4, left to right) and a diethylzinc partial 
pressure of 9.7 X 10 *mbar. Scale bars: a, 100 nm; b, 50 nm; and ¢, 5nm. 
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The images are all taken close to the catalyst particle and therefore the 
observed side facets are due to the VLS growth. Lateral growth is also 
observed further down the nanowire. 
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a, Histograms of the number of monolayers (ML) between two consecutive 
twin planes for wires with a nominal diameter of 10, 20, 50 and 100 nm. The 
narrow distributions demonstrate the periodicity. The curves give the 
calculated distributions obtained from the quantitative model, using the 
same parameter values as in b. b, The number of monolayers per segment 
versus the diameter. Each data point represents an averaged value of 25-50 
segments, taken from a single nanowire with 9.7 X 10° * mbar diethylzinc 
doping. The curve is the theoretical expression given in the text, with 4 = 4.5 
and N. = AD with A = 0.35 nm}. 


(solid—vapour) A-facet is strongly suppressed. As a result, the dom- 
inant processes are nucleation of external-B-facet nuclei at either B 
edges, adding another facet-conserving zinc-blende layer, or at A 
edges, introducing a layer that involves a twin plane and initiating 
re-growth. During facet-conserving growth, the liquid—solid contact 
angles increase (decrease) at the A edges (B edges) owing to the 
progressing droplet distortion illustrated in Fig. 4. 
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Figure 4 | Model for periodic twinning in nanowires. a, Schematic 
representation of the morphology of a twinned nanowire with the zinc- 
blende crystal structure with non-parallel {111} side facets. b, The cross- 
sectional shapes of the top facet of the nanowire crystal at the solid—liquid 
interface during growth. The numbers correspond to the positions indicated 
in a. Owing to the non-parallel orientation of the side facets, {111}A edges 
increase and {111}B edges decrease in length during vertical growth, and as a 
result a hexagonal interface develops into a triangle-like shape. At a certain 
moment, it is energetically more favourable to create a twin plane rather than 
to continue growing towards a fully triangular top interface. After twin 
formation, a triangle-like shape evolves back to a hexagonal shape and the 
cycle is repeated as schematized in b. To the left or right the corresponding 
calculated shape of the catalyst particle on a hexagonal (1 and 3) and a 
triangularly deformed (2 and 4) interface is depicted, showing the skewing of 
the droplet towards the long {111}A side edge and demonstrating that the 
contact angles depend sensitively on the cross-sectional shape. 
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We find that the contact angles depend linearly on the ratio of the 
wire height H= Nh (with N the number of monolayers measured 
from the last hexagonal cross-section, and h the layer thickness) and 
the wire diameter D. This is similar to what has been observed for 
sawtooth faceting in Si nanowires and tentatively explained by con- 
siderations based on total energies instead of nucleation energies”. 
From this, it follows that the difference in free energy of the two 
competing nucleation processes, 5AG*, decreases linearly with wire 
height as 5AG* = 6AG,* — CNh/D, where 5AG,)* is the free energy 
difference at hexagonal interface shape and C is a constant with the 
dimension of energy. As a result, we find that the critical number of 
monolayers, N., at which twin formation becomes the more favour- 
able process, is proportional to the wire diameter D. However, the 
segment length will be substantially less than 2N., because it is deter- 
mined by the probability of an uninterrupted series of facet-conserving 
nucleations followed by a facet-changing nucleation. Taking this stat- 
istical aspect into account, we find that the number of layers in a 
segment is given by N, = 2N-(1 + (1/A)In[1 — exp(—A/N)]), where 
A = 6AGo*/kgT (here kg is the Boltzmann constant and T is temper- 
ature). We find excellent agreement between this expression and the 
observed diameter dependence (Fig. 3b), if we make use of the explicit 
expressions (see Supplementary Information 3, and L.-F.F., manu- 
script in preparation) for 5AG)* and N- in terms of the physical para- 
meters. These parameters are the solid—liquid surface tension js, 
liquid—vapour surface tension y,y, surface energy of a twin plane y+, 
supersaturation Ay, tilting angle 0, contact angle at hexagonal inter- 
face shape fo, and temperature T. In Fig. 3 we used T= 713K, 
yr =0.009Jm~? (refs 18, 26), ys_~ysv~0.8Jm* (ref. 27), 
Viv = 1.0Jm 7 (in between the values for liquid Au and In), with 
Bo = 98°, and Aw = 180 meV per atom pair, which are physically 
plausible values. 

In addition, the statistical analysis yields the width of the segment 
length distribution (Fig. 3a), using the same parameter values. The 
trend of increasing width with diameter is correctly reproduced, but 
the effect is overestimated for the thicker wires. This cannot solely be 
explained by the probably slightly smaller supersaturation for the 
larger-diameter nanowires, and could indicate that other energies 
or effects not included in the model might play a role here. 

In general, to obtain a nanowire TSL with a narrow segment dis- 
tribution, a large 5AGp* and fairly small N. are required. As }AGp* 
depends on supersaturation as 5AGp* « (1/Ay)*, and N. on super- 
saturation and wire diameter as N. x D/Au, it is clear that the super- 
saturation, determined by the trimethylindium flow, should be 
chosen low in order to increase AGo*, and the accompanying 
increase of N. be compensated by having a small wire diameter, 
determined by the catalyst size. 

Taking the above design rules into consideration, we have recently 
obtained a TSL structure in Zn-doped GaP nanowires, albeit with a 
broader segment length distribution. This preliminary result from a 
different materials system substantiates the general nature of the 
present approach. 

Our insight into the formation of twins allows the fabrication of 
more complex structures by varying the Zn concentration during 
growth. Without Zn, random stacking faults in a wurtzite crystal 
structure should occur, and with Zn present the twinning should 
become periodic. This is indeed the case, as demonstrated by the 
TEM images in Fig. 5a and b, showing a wire for which a diethylzinc 
partial pressure of 9.2 X 10-*mbar has been used intermittently 
during growth. The tapering of the nanowire is due to sidewall 
growth, which preferentially occurs on the zinc-blende sections. In 
Fig. 5c, the length of the zinc-blende sections has been plotted against 
the time interval during which the Zn precursor gas flow was 
switched on. The fitted linear curve has an insignificant offset from 
zero, suggesting an almost immediate switching from the wurtzite to 
the zinc-blende phase and vice versa. In Fig. 5d the number of mono- 
layers between two twin planes is presented for the first four zinc- 
blende sections. The average segment length is 13 + 3 monolayers, 
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Figure 5 | InP nanowire with alternating periodic and non-periodic 
segments. a, An overview TEM image of a wire containing segments of 
intrinsic InP (containing randomly distributed stacking faults in a wurtzite 
structure) and Zn doped (9.7 X 10 *mbar) segments (with different 
lengths) with periodic twin planes in a zinc-blende structure. The ‘on’ 
represents the p-doped segments where diethylzinc is added, whereas the 
‘off represents the intrinsic, undoped, segments. b, Higher magnification 
TEM image of the segments closest to the gold particle. ¢, Zinc-blende 
section length versus the time interval during which the diethylzinc 
precursor gas flow was switched on. The intercept at approximately zero 
shows abrupt switching between the zinc-blende and wurtzite crystal 
structure. d, Number of monolayers between two successive twin planes in 
each p-doped segment obtained from HRTEM. An average of ~13 + 3 
monolayers is found. 


showing that the periodicity is clearly preserved in these short sec- 
tions and is not affected by the growth history. 

We have presented a viable and general route for the fabrication of 
TSLs in nanowires by controlling the nanowire morphology. This 
new instrument for manipulating the electronic properties of nano- 
wires can be combined with already demonstrated features such as 
axial and radial heterostructures and doping profiles, further 
expanding the nanowire toolbox. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The InP nanowires were synthesized in a low pressure (50 mbar) Aixtron 200 
MOVPE reactor on InP (111)B substrates. The substrates were treated with a 
piranha etch for 1 min to remove the surface oxide, before deposition of Au 
colloids of different diameters (ranging from 10 to 200 nm). The nanowires were 
grown in the VLS growth mode using trimethylindium and phosphine as 
precursors, at partial pressures of 1.19 X 10° and 4.17 X 10! mbar, respect- 
ively, in a total flow of 6lmin~' hydrogen carrier gas. As dopant material 
diethylzinc was used for p-type doping. Before growth, an anneal step was carried 
out under phosphine/hydrogen atmosphere to desorb any surface oxide and to 
alloy the Au colloids with the InP substrate to ensure epitaxial growth. Growth 
was initiated when a temperature of 420°C was reached by switching on the 
trimethylindium. To change the dopant concentrations in the wires, the diethyl- 
zinc partial pressure was varied between 10 * and 10’ mbar, at constant tri- 
methylindium and phosphine molar fractions in hydrogen. We point out that 
the molar fractions given for diethylzinc are those in the controlled gas flows in 
the reactor and not necessarily the built-in atomic fractions in the wires. The 
samples were analysed using TEM (FEI Tecnai 300 kV) in bright field, and high 
resolution TEM. 
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Glacial greenhouse-gas fluctuations controlled by 


ocean circulation changes 


Andreas Schmittner! & Eric D. Galbraith? 


Earth’s climate and the concentrations of the atmospheric green- 
house gases carbon dioxide (CO 2) and nitrous oxide (N,O) varied 
strongly on millennial timescales during past glacial periods. Large 
and rapid warming events in Greenland and the North Atlantic 
were followed by more gradual cooling, and are highly correlated 
with fluctuations of N,O as recorded in ice cores. Antarctic tem- 
perature variations, on the other hand, were smaller and more 
gradual, showed warming during the Greenland cold phase and 
cooling while the North Atlantic was warm, and were highly corre- 
lated with fluctuations in CO,. Abrupt changes in the Atlantic 
meridional overturning circulation (AMOC) have often been 
invoked to explain the physical characteristics of these 
Dansgaard—Oeschger climate oscillations’ ’*, but the mechanisms 
for the greenhouse-gas variations and their linkage to the AMOC 
have remained unclear**. Here we present simulations with a 
coupled model of glacial climate and biogeochemical cycles, forced 
only with changes in the AMOC. The model simultaneously repro- 
duces characteristic features of the Dansgaard—Oeschger temper- 
ature, as well as CO, and NO fluctuations. Despite significant 
changes in the land carbon inventory, CO, variations on millennial 


a 0 1,000 2,000 3,000 


Greenland 


Atmospheric 
N,O 


0) 1,000 2,000 3,000 


Time (model years) 


Figure 1| Model simulations of glacial climate and greenhouse-gas 
fluctuations. The five model sensitivity runs differ in the length (yellow, 
400 years; green, 700 years; blue, 1,100 years; and red, 1,700 years) of the 
simulated stadial (cold phase in Greenland). a, Time series of (from top) 
freshwater forcing, AMOC, Greenland surface air temperature (SAT), ocean 


timescales are dominated by slow changes in the deep ocean invent- 
ory of biologically sequestered carbon and are correlated with 
Antarctic temperature and Southern Ocean stratification. In contrast, 
N,0 co-varies more rapidly with Greenland temperatures owing to 
fast adjustments of the thermocline oxygen budget. These results 
suggest that ocean circulation changes were the primary mecha- 
nism that drove glacial CO, and N,O fluctuations on millennial 
timescales. 

Our model simulates the coupled ocean—atmosphere-sea-ice— 
biosphere system’; it includes a dynamic terrestrial vegetation and 
carbon cycle model"®, and a three-dimensional ocean general circula- 
tion model with ocean ecosystem dynamics and cycling of nitrogen, 
phosphorous, oxygen and carbon. The model uses a simple, energy- 
balance atmosphere and was run under glacial conditions (Methods). 
The model is forced by varying idealized freshwater perturbations to 
the North Atlantic (Fig. 1), mimicking surrounding ice-sheet fluctua- 
tions. We note that the simulations are idealized, in that the true 
forcing behind Dansgaard—Oeschger (D-O) cycles remains unknown. 
The model forcing is thus arbitrary and was chosen only to trigger 
AMOC variations. 
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N,O production (left scale) and atmospheric N,O concentration (right 
scale). b, Time series of global fraction of preformed nutrients (left scale) and 
corresponding changes in atmospheric pco, according to the simple theory” 
(right scale), Antarctic SAT, and atmospheric CO, simulated by the complex 
model. Red lines correspond to the simulation shown in Figs 2 and 3. 
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In response to the forcing, sinking of North Atlantic Deep Water 
(NADW) stops and the AMOC rapidly spins down from 13 Sv 
(1Sv=10°m’s ‘) at model year 0 to almost 0 Sv after 100 years. 
Five sensitivity experiments have been conducted to assess the influ- 
ence of the duration of the AMOC oscillations. In four experiments, 
the AMOC is switched back on after 400, 700, 1,100 and 1,700 years, 
respectively. In one experiment, it remains turned off (black lines, 
Fig. 1). The modelled climatic response, including rapid cooling in 
the North Atlantic and gradual warming in the Southern 
Hemisphere, is caused by reduced northward heat transport in the 
Atlantic, as described in detail elsewhere’’"’. It is qualitatively con- 
sistent with reconstructions but quantitatively underestimates the 
surface air temperature changes over Greenland and Antarctica, pre- 
sumably owing to missing atmospheric dynamics. The experiments 
were not designed to reproduce any particular observed event. We 
choose the time period from 50 to 45 kyr before present (BP) for the 
comparison in Fig. 2 because the duration of the stadial phase corre- 
sponds well to one of our experiments. 

After the AMOC collapse (following year 0), marine N,O produc- 
tion rapidly decreases by 40% to less than 1.8TgNyr | during year 
600 (Fig. 1). Figure 3 shows that N,O production decreases almost 


© Model 
4 NGRIP on 
0 * GRIP 


wie 


Amplitude (p.p.b.v) 


Freshwater 
forcing 


(AS) xniJ 4972 


Greenland 
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(9.) eunyesoduuay 


Ice-core records 


50 49 48 47 46 45 1041 2 3 4 
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Figure 2 | Example of millennial changes in climate and greenhouse gases 
as recorded in polar ice cores from 45 to 50 kyr Bp in comparison with model 
simulation. a, Ice-core records; b, model. Light blue shading indicates the 
stadial (cold in Greenland) phase following D-O interstadial 13 and 
immediately followed by rapid warming into D-O interstadial 12. This 
stadial coincides with an event of widespread ice-rafted debris in North 
Atlantic sediments (Heinrich event H5). In a, Greenland observations 
include 5'8O (ref. 28; temperature proxy) and NO concentrations"; 
Antarctic records include 5'8O (Dronning Maud Land”, grey, and Byrd’, 
black), and CO2 (Taylor Dome”) on the age scale of ref. 24, shifted from the 
GISP2 age scale by 1.8 kyr to synchronize with the NGRIP age scale 
(Supplementary Information). In b, model output shows imposed North 
Atlantic freshwater forcing, temperature changes over Greenland 

(50°-30° W, 68°-78° N), atmospheric CO and N30, and surface air 
temperature over Antarctica (68°—78° S). Inset, amplitude of NO changes 
versus the duration of corresponding stadials, from two ice-core records 
following ref. 15 (blue), and from four model simulations (orange). 
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Figure 3 | Simulated ocean production of N20. a, During the interstadial at 


year 0; b, during the stadial at year 600; and ¢, the difference (year 600 minus 
year 0). 


everywhere in the global ocean except for the North Atlantic. The 
decrease is largest in the low-oxygen regions of the eastern tropical 
Pacific and the northern Indian Ocean, but it is also noticeable in the 
North Pacific and elsewhere. Decreased productivity’’ and better vent- 
ilation of thermocline waters lead to increasing subsurface oxygen 
concentrations, reducing Indo-Pacific N,O production™. Simulated 
NO concentrations co-vary strongly with Greenland temperatures 
with little time lag (~100 years), consistent with the palaeorecord’’. 
Modelled N,O amplitudes are 15-40 parts per billion by volume 
(p.p.b.v.), and larger over longer stadials. This is in excellent agreement 
with ice-core data’® (Fig. 2 inset) and consistent with the earlier find- 
ing’ that N,O increases are larger for longer interstadials, which gen- 
erally follow longer stadials (see also Supplementary Note). After the 
rapid contemporaneous increases in simulated Greenland tempera- 
tures and N,O concentrations, they remain constant, in contrast to 
observations, owing to the idealized forcing applied (Supplementary 
Fig. 3) and the lack of atmospheric and ice-sheet variability. Despite 
this difference, the simulated N,O concentrations and Greenland tem- 
peratures remain highly correlated, consistent with the observations. 

The amplitude of our simulated N,O variability is much larger 
than that found in a previous study (10 p.p.b.v.) that used a zonally 
averaged ocean model’. As noted above, the simulated NO produc- 
tion changes show a strong zonal structure and, together with the 
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nonlinear dependence of N2O production on oxygen concentrations, 
suggest that a zonally averaged model leads to a systematically biased 
underestimate. Sensitivity tests showed that the simulated amplitude 
is insensitive (<5%) to parameter uncertainties within their lo range 
of the empirical NO production equation", and that it is only mod- 
erately sensitive to the glacial ratio of marine to terrestrial N,O pro- 
duction. Decreasing this ratio from 1/3 to 1/4 causes only a 15% 
reduction of the N,O amplitude. 

Methane variations on millennial timescales testify to changes in 
terrestrial systems during D-O events’’, which presumably also 
altered N.O production rates to some degree. However, the history 
of N2O changes recorded in ice cores is markedly different from that 
of methane’’, and the fact that our model can reproduce the correct 
amplitude of the glacial N,O variations shows that changes in ocean 
sources could have dominated glacial variability of atmospheric N,O 
on millennial timescales, obviating the need to invoke large changes 
in the terrestrial N,O source!””®. 

The simulations also resolve a puzzling feature of the NO obser- 
vations. Reference 15 notes that for long D-O oscillations, N.O 
begins to increase before the rapid warming in Greenland, suggesting 
a lead and potentially a causal relationship for the AMOC resump- 
tions. The simulations show a comparable lead, but our experimental 
set-up precludes N,O effects on climate and hence N,O variations 
cannot influence the model AMOC. Rather, the recovery of N2O is 
related to the long-term adjustment of the upper-ocean nitrate and 
oxygen inventories after the AMOC collapse. After the initial 
decrease, upper-ocean nutrient levels and global productivity climb 
after year 600 (Supplementary Fig. 3), followed closely by N,O pro- 
duction. Most of this increase occurs in the North Atlantic and Arctic 
oceans, as nutrient inventories in these basins slowly adjust to the 
altered circulation. 

In contrast to NO, simulated CO, concentrations increase slowly 
by about 25 p.p.m.v., ona millennial timescale, after the AMOC shuts 
down (Fig. 1), and decrease again only after the AMOC has resumed, 
co-varying strongly with Antarctic temperature and ventilation in 
the Southern Ocean”’. Despite an increase in terrestrial carbon on 
a millennial timescale, atmospheric CO, increases owing to a 
larger-amplitude decrease in the marine carbon inventory 
(Supplementary Fig. 1). This occurs despite a small increase in the 
solubility of CO, in the oceans*"’, through a much larger reduction in 
the global efficiency of the oceanic biological pump, a mechanism 
which can be most clearly understood through the change in the 
ocean preformed nutrient inventory”’. When surface waters in 
regions with high nutrient concentrations—principally the 
Southern Ocean—sink into the ocean interior, the capacity of those 
unutilized (preformed) nutrients to sequester carbon via the bio- 
logical pump goes unrealized (Supplementary Fig. 2). In contrast, 
when nutrient-depleted waters from the subtropical Atlantic flow 
north to sink as NADW, they entrain relatively little preformed nutri- 
ents, thereby encouraging a higher efficiency of the biological 
pump”'. A recently proposed theory quantitatively links changes in 
the atmospheric partial pressure of CO, (pco,, in p.p.m.v.) to 
changes in the preformed fraction (Pprep/ Prot) of the global nutrient 
inventory”: Apco, =312 x APpreg/Ptot (see Methods). 

The quantity Ppre¢/ Ptot is closely correlated with pco, in our simula- 
tions (Fig. 1), increasing from 62% to more than 72% ona millennial 
timescale. The simple theory yields poo, changes of ~30p.p.m.v., 
somewhat overestimating the changes simulated by the complex 
model. The discrepancy arises mostly from simulated changes in land 
carbon, which decreases during the first 250 years, giving rise to the 
rapid initial increase in atmospheric CO; by 5 p.p.m.v., before revers- 
ing sign to gradually damp the long-term pco, increase 
(Supplementary Fig. 1; see Supplementary Information for a discus- 
sion on uncertainties in land carbon simulations). 

During the simulated shutdown of the AMOC, two factors con- 
spire to cause the decreased efficiency of the biological pump, both 
of which relate to the volumetric contributions of water mass 
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end-members to the ocean interior. First, diminished input of low- 
preformed-nutrient NADW to the deep ocean causes the ocean 
interior to gradually become more dominated by the high- 
preformed-nutrient waters of the Southern Ocean. Second, 
weakened Southern Ocean stratification, caused by reduced input 
of salt to the deep waters via NADW, allows more rapid production 
of waters with high preformed nutrients’’. 

Modelled peo, variations (Fig. 1) are ~25 p.p.m.v. for long D-O 
oscillations, consistent with ice-core data”**, and smaller for shorter 
oscillations, in agreement with previous results'®. The simulation of 
small-amplitude peo, changes during short D-O oscillations, which 
are likely to have been more influenced by terrestrial processes, can- 
not currently be evaluated because of the coarse time resolution of 
available pco, data, but may be testable in the future as higher reso- 
lution data become available’. However, the simulated decrease of 
Pco, after the abrupt warming in Greenland is clearly faster than 
observed (Fig. 2; see also ref. 23). This discrepancy points to processes 
not captured by the model, such as the impact of wind-shift-induced 
precipitation changes on vegetation and land carbon storage* and/or 
ocean—sediment interactions, and indicates that more work needs to 
be done in order to fully reproduce the observed evolution of glacial 
CO, fluctuations on millennial timescales. 

The simulations point to an important mechanistic contrast 
between the oceanic control on these two greenhouse gases (CO, 
and N,O), explaining how contrasting atmospheric histories'>”’ 
can be generated through a unified oceanic process. The partial pres- 
sure of CO, gradually increases after the interstadial—stadial trans- 
ition owing to release of carbon from the intermediate and deep 
ocean, related to changes in the global effectiveness of the biological 
pump”. The stadial decrease of N2O, on the other hand, is much 
faster because it is controlled by adjustments of upper-ocean oxygen 
cycling. Our results emphasize the role of ocean circulation and 
biogeochemical cycling for atmospheric greenhouse-gas concentra- 
tions. Given model projections of slowing AMOC”, and suggestions 
that the current ocean sink for carbon is already decreasing” and that 
the ocean source of N,O might increase in the future’, further pro- 
gress in understanding ocean biogeochemical cycles will be required 
to refine the quantification of climate sensitivity to anthropogenic 
forcing. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


A two-dimensional (vertically averaged) energy-moisture-balance atmospheric 
model, including prescribed seasonally varying winds, provides a thermodyna- 
mically consistent solution for land—ocean surface conditions, without the com- 
putationally demanding requirements of a complex three-dimensional 
atmosphere. The model is well tested, and the ocean biogeochemical tracer 
distributions are in good agreement with observations when integrated under 
present-day conditions’. To improve comparison with the palaeorecord, we 
simulate aspects of the glacial climate by (1) prescribing land surface conditions 
in the presence of Northern Hemisphere (Laurentide and Fennoscandian) ice 
sheets”’ (that is, albedo, topography, no vegetation), and (2) increasing the 
outgoing long-wave radiation at the top of the atmosphere by 2.4Wm ~ (a 
simple approximation of reduced atmospheric greenhouse-gas concentrations). 
See Supplementary Information for details of the simulation of the glacial back- 
ground climate. 

Marine N,O production was calculated from simulated oxygen concentra- 
tions and oxygen consumption rates using an empirical formula (equation (8) of 
ref. 16) that reflects both nitrification and denitrification pathways of NO 
production. N,O production increases nonlinearly with decreasing oxygen con- 
centrations, with most production in the oxygen-depleted regions of the ther- 
mocline in the eastern tropical Pacific and the northern Indian Ocean (Fig. 3). 
Terrestrial N.O production and the stratospheric sink were assumed constant. 
See Supplementary Information for more details of the N,O calculation. 

The remineralized nutrient concentration is given by Premji = AOU X Rp.o, 
where AOU is the apparent oxygen utilization (AOU = O,*"' — O2), O5 is the 
dissolved oxygen concentration in sea water, O,*“ is the temperature dependent 
oxygen saturation concentration, and Rp.o is a (constant) phosphorous to oxy- 
gen ratio. The efficiency of the biological pump can be expressed as the biologic- 
ally sequestered fraction of the total nutrient inventory, Premi/Ptot = 1 — Ppresl 
Prot: 
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Long-period earthquakes and co-eruptive dome 
inflation seen with particle image velocimetry 


Jeffrey B. Johnson’, Jonathan M. Lees’, Alexander Gerst®, Dork Sahagian* & Nick Varley” 


Dome growth and explosive degassing are fundamental processes 
in the cycle of continental arc volcanism’. Because both processes 
generate seismic energy, geophysical field studies of volcanic pro- 
cesses are often grounded in the interpretation of volcanic earth- 
quakes*. Although previous seismic studies have provided 
important constraints on volcano dynamics**, such inversion 
results do not uniquely constrain magma source dimension and 
material properties. Here we report combined optical geodetic and 
seismic observations that robustly constrain the sources of long- 
period volcanic earthquakes coincident with frequent explosive 
eruptions at the volcano Santiaguito, in Guatemala. The accelera- 
tion of dome deformation, extracted from high-resolution optical 
image processing, is shown to be associated with recorded long- 
period seismic sources and the frequency content of seismic 
signals measured across a broadband network. These earthquake 
sources are observed as abrupt subvertical surface displacements 
of the dome, in which 20-50-cm uplift originates at the central 
vent and propagates at ~50 m s_' towards the 200-m-diameter 
periphery. Episodic shifts of the 20-80-m thick dome induce peak 
forces greater than 10° N and reflect surface manifestations of the 
volcanic long-period earthquakes, a broad class of volcano seismic 
activity that is poorly understood and observed at many volcanic 
centres worldwide’. On the basis of these observations, the abrupt 
mass shift of solidified domes, conduit magma or magma pads 
may play a part in generating long-period earthquakes at silicic 
volcanic systems. 

Andesitic and dacitic domes, such as the recently active Soufriere 
Hills volcano (Montserrat)?, Mount St Helens (USA)’ or Galeras 
(Colombia)*, extrude lava over timescales of years to decades, but 
can also exhibit shorter-term variations in flux as well as periods of 
stagnancy and explosive self-destruction. Santiaguito’s 86-year-long 
ongoing eruption’, for instance, has produced a 1-km’ edifice grow- 
ing at a mean rate of 0.41m°s_' (ref. 10) with year-long surges 
approximately four times greater''. Given these effusion rates and 
measured dome surface flow velocities, the near-vent flow thickness 
is estimated to be 20-80 m. 

Although long-term fluctuations in dome effusion, controlled by 
magma supply and regional stresses'*, are quantifiable by means of 
remote sensing and field mapping, short-term variations, on the 
timescales of hours or less, are largely understood through numerical 
and theoretical modelling, which account for shallow degassing, slip- 
page and depressurization processes’**. Until recently, field corro- 
boration of short-term eruptive phenomena have been lacking at 
silicic systems. New observations from Santiaguito highlight signifi- 
cant short-term dome emplacement processes coincident with earth- 
quake generation. 

We report here on episodic earthquakes recorded in conjunction 
with high-resolution video, revealing tens-of-centimetres uplift of a 


crater-filling lava dome that is more than 30,000 m” in surface extent. 
These large and rapid mass shifts are coincident with explosive, ash- 
rich eruptions occurring 1-2 times per hour. Video image processing 
quantifies the shifted dome mass at ~10’—10!° kg (assuming a thick- 
ness of 20-80 m), with local peak vertical accelerations of 2g-3g. Peak 
vertical momentum attained during rapid dome uplift is on the order 
of 10°kgms_', with associated peak forces in the range (0.1-3) X 10°N 
for various events. 

Though Santiaguito dome shifts occur during a few seconds of 
each hour, they constitute much of the cumulative lateral flow (3- 
12 m per day) of the 200-m-diameter dome. Such rapid dome shifts, 
associated with the pyroclastic eruptions and earthquakes, have not 
previously been documented, but we propose that this is due more to 
the logistical difficulty of obtaining high-temporal-resolution geode- 
tics of erupting domes than to an absence of this phenomenon at 
other silicic volcanoes. High-resolution videographic observations at 
Santiaguito demonstrate the usefulness of optical remote sensing for 
geodesy’” and, in particular, for monitoring abrupt Earth movement. 

As one of the world’s most reliably active dacite domes’, 
Santiaguito also possesses one of the best terrestrial viewing oppor- 
tunities, with Santa Maria, Santiaguito’s ‘parent’ stratovolcano, 
standing 1,200m above and 2,500m distant from the exploding 
and effusing Caliente dome (the current active vent). During a week 
of observation in January 2007, we deployed high-resolution video, a 
thermal imager and Doppler radar at the summit of Santa Maria to 
observe eruptions in tandem with a temporary six-station broadband 
seismometer and infrasound network. This network consisted of sites 
with 30-s and 120-s seismometers located 1-9 km from the active 
dome. Eruptions occurring ~40 times per day were accompanied 
by earthquakes, explosive infrasound pulses and rapid dome inflation 
recorded using high-resolution (1,920 X 1,080 pixels) 30-fps video 
that focused on the extent of the 200-m-diameter dome. 

Our videos show that explosive pyroclastic emissions coincided 
with systematic subvertical uplift of the lava dome surface. The extent 
and magnitude of uplift were quantified using particle image veloci- 
metry (PIV) analysis, in which a sequence of co-eruption video stills 
is compared with a pre-eruption control image (see Supplementary 
Videos). Evolving surface dislocations orthogonal to the camera per- 
spective were mapped for 50-m* sub-grids and indicate uplift ini- 
tiation near the dome centre with progression out to the dome 
periphery over the course of a few seconds, until pyroclastic emis- 
sions obscured the dome surface, rendering PIV nonviable (Fig. 1). 

Although three-dimensional dome motion is not uniquely derived 
from single-perspective videography, the inferred dome deformation 
is upward, as evidenced by a lack of downward-directed vectors 
beneath the central extrusion axis. The presumed vertical uplift 
rapidly approached an acceleration of more than 20-30ms ~ 
(>2g) in a few tenths of a second, which was sufficient to topple 
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meter-scale blocks on the dome surface. The instability of these 
blocks over the course of hours attested to regular and pronounced 
surface accelerations. 

Rapid dome uplift began above the hypothesized feeding conduit, 
and detectable deformation propagated radially and reached the edge 
of the crater (>100 m distant) for the largest events. This observed 
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Figure 1| Vertical seismogram and corresponding dome uplift for 
Santiaguito eruptive event. a, Seismogram. b—d, Sequential (1-s) images 
show dome dislocation vector field referenced to a pre-eruption image at 
15:11:28 GMT. Red vectors indicate correlated movement in the indicated 
frame; black vectors show maximum dislocation. The vector scale is shown 
for pure horizontal and vertical motion. The vertical velocity seismogram 
was recorded at a station 3 km from the vent; the times corresponding to the 
image frames in b—d are indicated by arrows. Estimated transit times for P 
waves are 1.5—2.5s and these corresponding time shifts are indicated by 
brackets for the three respective image frames. 
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deformation front propagated at 30-50 ms__', which is too slow for 
typical elastic waves within solid or fluid magma, and too fast for 
buoyancy waves. More practically, the outward migration of dome 
inflation reflects incremental detachment and ‘flotation’ ofa lava pad 
above a stationary basement. It is notable that large (25-100 m) 
‘plates’ were often uplifted as intact units, inducing pyroclastic and 
gaseous emissions to concentrate around their peripheries through 
arcuate cracks noted by others'®'’. These fissures were ephemeral and 
evolved hourly as the dome effused and crack systems annealed or 
opened. 

Dome uplift was coincident with the generation of long-period 
earthquakes, an important class of volcano earthquake (sometimes 
called B-type'*) with a typical peak spectral energy of 0.5—2 Hz and 
poorly developed, frequently emergent body-wave arrivals. The 
sources of this broad earthquake class are poorly constrained because 
of strong anelastic attenuation and scattering of seismic waves in a 
typically heterogeneous volcanic edifice. Source mechanism inter- 
pretations are further complicated by the complexity of physical 
processes that occur within the volcano’s plumbing system”””. 

At Santiaguito we directly observed surface manifestations of long- 
period events as conjoint subvertical uplift of the dome surface. 
Integrated surface motions, quantified using PIV, correlate favourably 
with seismic displacement trace amplitudes in the long-period band 
(Fig. 2). Taken together with temporal coincidence, this suggests that 
the primary long-period seismic phase is a response to momentum 
change imparted by the uplifted dome. The preponderance of 
upward-directed dislocation over an area that is small with respect 
to seismic long-period wavelengths (~ 10° m) suggests that the seismic 
source can be approximated as a downward vertical point force, or 
recoil of the observed surface uplift. Volumetric displacement can be 
converted to integrated mass displacement, momentum records and 
force-time histories, which should in theory be linearly proportional 
to long-period displacements. We have calculated mass displacement 
histories assuming uplift of non-vesiculated lava (with uniform thick- 
ness of 20-80 m and density of 2,500 kgm *) and computed vertical 
momentum and force histories as the first and second time derivatives 
of the uplift history, respectively (Fig. 3a—c). Under these assump- 
tions, the events we observed using video impart downward-directed 
reactionary forces of 10°-10”° N to the volcanic edifice. 

Amplitudes of single forces estimated from PIV are in general agree- 
ment with long-period waveforms recorded across the Santiaguito 
temporary seismic network. Twenty of the largest dome-shift earth- 
quakes from 7 January 2007, for example, showed dynamic displace- 
ments in the long-period band that ranged from 7.5 to 23.5 um at a 
station 1 km from the vent. We fitted these seismogram amplitudes 
and spectra with waveform synthetics calculated through the discrete 
wavenumber representation’. Best-fit amplitudes of single forces 
ranged from 5 X 10° to 4.4 X 10°N, with pulse periods of 0.64 to 0.88 s 
(see Fig. 3d—f), which corroborate well with magnitudes estimated 
from PIV analysis and assumed dome thickness. 

Vertical and subvertical single forces, including viscous conduit 
wall drag”, melt and gas fluid advection*’, and thrust response to 
pyroclastic emissions*’***° have previously been proposed as com- 
ponents, or the principal excitation mechanism, of the volcanic long- 
period elastodynamic response. We consider the possibility that 
Santiaguito’s recoil force, induced by rapid dome shift, is substan- 
tially greater than the hypothesized thrust contribution induced by 
low-density gas and ash ejection (see, for example, ref. 21). Venting 
gas, however, is probably responsible for concussion of the atmo- 
sphere and long-wavelength acoustic waves recorded by near-vent 
infrasound networks’’. The loose coupling of ground and atmo- 
spheric elastic waves, respectively induced by rapid dome uplift 
and volumetric gas expansion, explains how long-period seismic 
wave energy serves as a poor proxy for acoustic radiation and/or 
explosive eruption intensity (see, for example, ref. 27). 

In our observations, long-period displacement spectral envelopes 
and optically inferred source force histories both peaked in the 0.5-2- 
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Figure 2 | Comparison of long-period earthquakes and dome motion. 

a, Four-hour seismic record with five highlighted events of interest (b) and 
corresponding power spectral density normalized to event 4 (¢). d—h, Time- 
synchronized, three-component seismic envelopes (jagged lines) and PIV- 

inferred cumulative volume dislocations (solid lines). Video animation of 


Hz band, as expected for a linear convolution of a common source 
force function with the Earth’s elastic response. Spectral consistency, 
temporal coincidence and correlation between dome shift and long- 
period magnitude strongly point to dome uplift as the probable 
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these five events with vector displacement overlays are provided in 
Supplementary Information. Volume dislocation records (dashed lines) are 
time-shifted by expected seismic transit times and suggest coincident dome 
shift and elastic-wave radiation. Vertical seismic waveforms were recorded 
3 km from the vent and have been filtered between 0.25 and 50 Hz. 


Santiaguito long-period source, and suggest that part of the mech- 
anism for surficial long-period earthquakes at similar volcanoes 
worldwide might be attributable to rapid mass shifts. We note that 
although seismicity in the long-period band is the most energetic 
component of the recorded seismicity at many volcanoes, including 
Santiaguito, these events represent only a band-limited Earth res- 
ponse to a superposition of processes occurring within, and/or on 
the surface of, the volcanic edifice. Further discussion of broadband 
Santiaguito seismicity is provided in Supplementary Information. 

Rapid dome uplift was accompanied by explosive degassing and 
the onset of lateral flow directed from the dome centre towards the 
crater periphery. Subsequent dome deflation was not traceable in the 
PIV analysis because of obfuscation by pyroclastic emissions. 
Santiaguito dome deflation, occurring less impulsively than inflation, 
was not evident in the long-period seismic record, but was suggested 
to be a ‘slower’ process by the simultaneously deployed Doppler 
radar system. Measured radio-wave phase changes indicated that a 
few centimetres (or more) surface deflation began only seconds after 
inflation onset. 

We propose that each cycle of dome ‘respiration-—upheaval fol- 
lowed by subsidence—is preceded and, consequently, triggered by 
steady accumulation of gas beneath the viscoelastic lava dome, which 
has ‘annealed’ and become impermeable during the 20—40-min 


Figure 3 | PIV-derived vertical force and synthetic seismic waveform fit. 
a-—c, Source time history inferred from video recorded at 15:11:28 GMT (same 
event as in Fig. 1). Integrated vertical mass shift assuming uniform 80-m- 
thick dome (a); associated dome momentum history (b); vertical-force 
history (c), fitted by a sinusoid with a frequency of 1.2 Hz and an amplitude 
of 2.5 X 10° N (red). df, Three-component waveforms recorded 1 km from 
the vent (black) and synthesized waveforms (red) for modelled downward 
vertical force with time history opposite to that shown in c. 
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Figure 4 | Interpretation of episodic dome inflation. Cross-section showing 
inter-eruption recharge periods (occurring over tens of minutes; a) and 
sudden co-eruptive inflation events (with duration of several to tens of 
seconds; b). Surface radial vector flow rates in a are quantified from time- 
lapse footage recorded over four days. Uniform lava-pad thickness is 
estimated from these flow-field data and long-term effusion rates. 


inter-eruption interval. Gas accumulation in fissures and/or voids 
beneath the lava dome, and magma conduit periphery, is fed by 
diffusion, disequilibrium degassing and heterogeneous flow’. 
These pressurizing reservoirs will not expand significantly until the 
normal tractions they exert, which are functions of pressure and the 
area of the gas/lava-pad surface contact, overcome the gravitational 
load and structural resistance of the overlying dome. At critical pres- 
surization, the dome starts to detach and accelerate upward. The 
dome-averaged overpressure at the onset of flotation may be 
approximated as lithostatic pressures (5-20 bar for 20-80-m ‘cara- 
pace’ thicknesses) plus the driving pressures responsible for observed 
surface accelerations (0.03—lbar on average beneath the entire 
dome). For some events, localized pressurization may exceed litho- 
static pressure by a factor of two or more, judging from observations 
of >20ms 7 localized accelerations. 

Propagating detachment is speculatively associated with low- 
amplitude emergent broadband seismicity that is evident as long as 
20 s before the primary long-period earthquake and coincident erup- 
tion (see Supplementary Information). As the mobile dome carapace 
separates from the basement, the pressurized surface area grows and 
the upward normal force lifting the bottom of the dome increases 
(Fig. 4). Progressing inflation provokes a positive feedback and rapid 
‘buoying’ of the dome. In a few seconds, the 20-80-m-thick dome 
inflates by several tens of centimetres, resulting in strain rates of several 
per cent per second that induce brittle failure in portions of the lava 
carapace and facilitate explosive surface degassing. Infrasound coda 
lengths suggest that eruptions terminate within tens of seconds as 
degassing bleeds the gas reservoir pressure to below lithostatic levels. 

Lateral dome flow coincident with uplift is evident as a component 
of dislocation in the PIV. Episodic lateral flow is presumably gravity 
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driven and facilitated by temporary decoupling of the lava dome 
from the underlying surface. A shallowly dipping (radially outward) 
contact is in agreement with the slightly bulged dome surface and 
inferred uniform dome thickness. This décollement presumably 
remains active owing to the exceptional lubrication present during 
episodic inflation. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We used the discrete wavenumber representation”*”' to fit vertical force ampli- 
tudes with recorded seismic displacement waveforms at a station 1 km from the 
vent. To solve for carapace thickness, we minimized misfit between the synthetic 
and recorded waveforms for various near-surface sources. Sources were 
imbedded at the top of a 20-km-thick layered half-space, which exhibited 
increasing density (1,800-2,400kgm~*), compressional-wave velocity (2.8— 
4.7kms_') and shear-wave velocity (1.6-2.7kms_'). Recorded triaxial ground 
motions were fitted well by vertical single-force sinusoids and less well by other 
force combinations, such as isotropic and compensated linear vector dipoles. 
Corresponding vertical force source time histories were extracted from the PIV 
analysis, which is described more fully in Supplementary Information. 
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Acoel development indicates the independent 
evolution of the bilaterian mouth and anus 


Andreas Hejnol’ & Mark Q. Martindale’ 


Most bilaterian animals possess a through gut with a separate 
mouth and anus’. It is commonly believed that during the tran- 
sition from radial to bilateral symmetry, both openings evolved 
simultaneously by the lateral closure of a slit-like blastopore’™. 
Molecular phylogenies however, place the acoel flatworms, which 
have only one opening to their digestive system, as the sister group 
to all remaining Bilateria*’. To address how this single body open- 
ing is related to the mouth and anus of the protostomes and deut- 
erostomes, we studied the expression of genes involved in bilater- 
ian foregut and hindgut patterning during the development of the 
acoel Convolutriloba longifissura. Here we show that the genes 
brachyury and goosecoid are expressed in association with the 
acoel mouth, suggesting that this single opening is homolo- 
gous to the mouth of other bilaterians*. In addition, we find that 
the genes caudal, orthopedia and brachyury—which are expressed 
in various bilaterian hindguts* '°—are expressed in a small region 
at the posterior end of the animal, separated from the anterior oral 
brachyury-expressing region by a dorsal domain of ectodermal 
bmp2/4 expression. These results contradict the hypothesis that 
the bilaterian mouth and anus evolved simultaneously from a 
common blastoporal opening, and suggest that a through gut 
might have evolved independently in different animal lineages. 
Bilaterian animals are subdivided into two main clades, which 
were named according to the position of the mouth in relation to a 
transient embryonic structure called the blastopore’’. In deutero- 
stomes (‘secondary mouth’) the site of gastrulation becomes the anus 
and the mouth is formed at a different site. However, in protostomes 
(‘first mouth’) the relationship between the site of gastrulation (the 
site at which the endomesoderm forms) and the site of mouth forma- 
tion is much more variable than the clade name suggests'. The evolu- 
tionary origin of the bilaterian mouth and anus, and their 
relationship to the blastopore, however, have an integral role in 
hypotheses about the evolution of bilateral animals from a radially 
symmetric ancestor with a single opening to its digestive 
cavity’ *'?">, Most models begin with either a radially symmetric 
larva or a cnidarian polyp-like organism that elongated its body along 
the future anterior—posterior axis, followed by a lateral closure of this 
slit-like blastoporal opening with the ends giving rise to a mouth and 
anus (Fig. la). Derivatives of this idea, which assumes the simultan- 
eous evolution of mouth and anus, are the ‘trochaea’!, the ‘entero- 
coely’’, the ‘bilaterogastraea’!’ and the ‘amphistomy’ hypotheses’. In 
contrast to these ideas is the suggestion that a posterior blastoporal 
opening of a radially symmetric planula-like organism shifted ante- 
riorly, resulting in a bilateral organism with a single ventral ‘mouth’ 
(acoeloid-planuloid-hypothesis'*'*"°; Fig. 1a). Morphology” and 
recent molecular phylogenies place the Acoela and the nemertoder- 
matid flatworms as basal branches of the Bilateria’ (Fig. 1b). These 
bilaterally symmetric triploblastic worms possess a mid-ventral 
mouth and lack an anus, which suggests that a single opening to 


the endodermal digestive system represents the ancestral state of 
the Bilateria (Fig. 1c—h). To investigate how the acoel mouth opening 
is related to the mouth and anus of protostomes and deuterostomes, 
we investigated the embryonic and juvenile expression of the genes 
that have been used to argue for the homology of the protostome and 
deuterostome foregut (oral ectoderm)*. The brachyury orthologue 
(bra) from the acoel C. longifissura contains the T-box DNA-binding 
site but, like cnidarians and ctenophores, it lacks the amino-terminal 
Smad-binding domain, which is found in most bilaterian ortholo- 
gues'®. bra is expressed in a domain (Fig. 2a) that gives rise to the 
ectoderm, anterior to and surrounding the juvenile mouth (Fig. 2b, 
c). However, in addition to the oral domain, we find a second domain 
of bra expression at later stages in the ectoderm at the posterior tip of 
the juvenile tail (Fig. 2b, c). This domain is located in the posterior 
ectodermal region that gives rise to the future gonopore (Fig. 2s—u) 
and follows the same temporal delay as the hindgut expression of bra 
in protostomes and deuterostomes’””’. The goosecoid orthologue 
(gsc) in C. longifissura is expressed transiently in endomesodermal 
cells of the early embryo (Fig. 2d), but is downregulated during 
development, mirroring the localization and timing of the early func- 
tion in endomesoderm specification found in some bilaterians”’. 
Later in development, gsc is only expressed in the same oral ectoder- 
mal area as bra (Fig. 2e, f) but never in any posterior domain. Because 
C. longifissura lacks an internalized ectodermal component of the gut 
(foregut), the surface ectodermal expression of gsc and bra associated 
with the mouth supports the homology of the single body opening of 
acoels with the mouth of protostomes and ambulacrarians (echino- 
derms and hemichordates)*. 

To understand the importance of the posterior expression domain 
of bra, we studied the expression of further genes expressed in the 
hindgut of some bilaterians, caudal (cdx), orthopedia (otp), forkhead 
(FoxA, also known as HNF3) and NK2.1 (also known as ceh-22; see 
Supplementary Table 2). The gene cdx is primarily expressed in the 
deuterostome and protostome hindgut"’. cdx is expressed in juvenile 
acoels in neural and mesodermal tissue along the entire anterior— 
posterior axis (Fig. 2g-i), reminiscent of the pattern seen in the 
polychaete annelid Capitella’*. However, in addition to this broad 
expression domain, cdx is also expressed in the most posterior ecto- 
dermal tip of the animal, at the same position as bra expression 
(Fig. 2h, i). The gene otp is expressed in anterior neural tissue in 
many bilaterians, however, it is also expressed widely in the posterior 
hindgut of some protostomes and deuterostomes (except chor- 
dates)’. otp is expressed in the hindgut of Drosophila? and in an 
internal posterior domain close to the future anus in the hemichor- 
date Saccoglossus kovalevskit*. In C. longifissura, otp expression 
appears in neural precursors of the brain commissure, in presumpt- 
ive sensory cells of the ventral fold (Fig. 2j), and in a posterior ecto- 
dermal domain just internal to the location of cdx and bra expression 
(Fig. 2k, 1). FoxA is transiently expressed in the endomesoderm after 
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gastrulation (Fig. 2m) and later in the endoderm bordering the 
mouth (Fig. 2n, 0), but never in the posterior region. Orthologues 
of the NK2.1 gene are expressed in diverse tissues and regions in 
bilaterians, for example, the apical organ, nerve cords, the thyroid 
gland and in the foregut and hindgut (Supplementary Table 2). In 
C. longifissura, NK2.1 is expressed in putative neural cells (Fig. 2p) 
and later in the anterior nervous system (Fig. 2p, q) as well as in an 
expression domain that extends ventral-posterior to the expression 
domain of bra, gscand otp (Fig. 2p, q). The similarity in the positional 
and tissue specificity of expression of these genes in acoels and bila- 
terians is notable. The localization of NK2.1 (in the posterior ecto- 
derm) and FoxA (in the endoderm at the border of the mouth) 
expression makes them ideal candidates for co-option in foregut 
and hindgut patterning in other bilaterians (for example, FoxA 
orthologues are expressed in both the foregut and endodermal mid- 
gut of several protostomes and deuterostomes; Supplementary Table 
2). Phylogenetic analysis suggests that the endodermal expression of 
FoxA in acoels is ancestral, and demonstrates the co-option of FoxA 
for foregut patterning (Supplementary Table 2). 

Chordates seem to express a unique compliment of genes in the 
oral region that are not found in either the oral or anal openings of 
ambulacrarians and protostomes™. We investigated the expression of 
the ‘chordate mouth’ genes, six3/6, pitx and dlx in C. longifissura, but 
none of these genes was expressed in association with either the 
acoel mouth or the posterior domain (Supplementary Fig. 1). 
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Figure 1| Competing hypotheses for the evolution of the through gut and 
the position of acoel flatworms. a, Hypotheses based on a simultaneous 
evolution of mouth and anus (top) either start with a pelagic hypothetical 
ancestor (gastraea”’* and trochaea’) or start with a sessile cnidarian polyp- 
like ancestor’. The common assumption is that the single opening, arising 
from the blastopore, gave rise to mouth and anus simultaneously by a lateral 
closure. Alternative hypotheses (bottom) suggest a cnidarian planula-like 
ancestor with a single opening, which shifts ventrally during the transition to 
bilateral symmetry with an anus forming secondarily'*"*. b, Phylogenetic 
position of Acoela in relation to Cnidaria and Bilateria on the basis of recent 
molecular phylogenies’. Red squares indicate evolutionary novelties 
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These findings further support the hypothesis that the chordate 
mouth either evolved secondarily or became shifted in relation to 
the mouth of the deuterostome ancestor*™*. 

To determine whether there is an embryonic relationship between 
the formation of the mouth and the two expression domains of bra, 
we compared our results to the embryonic fate map of acoel flat- 
worms. Acoels show a stereotyped cleavage program known as ‘duet’ 
cleavage, and the embryonic fate map of Neochildia fusca indicates 
that the mouth is formed at the border of the micromeres 1b, 2a, 2b, 
3a and 3b at the anterior—ventral edge of the site of gastrulation 
(Supplementary Fig. 2a)”*. In the juvenile, all the descendants of 
micromere 1b seem to co-express bra and gsc (compare Fig. 2b, c, 
e, f with Supplementary Fig. 2a). The acoel fate map also shows that 
the region of bra, cdx and otp expression at the posterior of the animal 
is formed by cells located at the exact opposite side of the blastopore 
from cells which form the mouth, that is, the border of the micro- 
meres la, 2a, 2b, 3a and 3b. (Supplementary Fig. 2a)*°. The area 
between the two bra expression domains at the mouth and the pos- 
terior tip of the animal is formed by descendants of the posterior- 
most ectodermal micromeres (3a and 3b). The acoel fate map also 
allows us to identify that the earliest bra-expressing cells at the 16-cell 
stage are the micromeres 1a” and 1b”* (Supplementary Fig. 2b-e). 
These micromeres are the posterior descendants of the animal-most 
pair of micromeres la and 1b. After the complete closure of the 
blastopore (Supplementary Fig. 3 and Supplementary Movie 1), 


(apomorphies). ¢, d, Images and body plans of a juvenile of the acoel C. 
longifissura from dorsal (c) and lateral (d) views. e, f, Scanning electron 
microscopy images of a juvenile from lateral (e) and ventral (f) views. The 
mouth opening is located in the ventral fold (vf; f). g, Muscle net of the 
juvenile, labelled with phalloidin. The dorsal view is shown. h, Juvenile 
nervous system immuno-labelled with anti-tyrosinated tubulin antibody. 
The dorsal view is shown. The anterior is to the left for all images. bc, brain 
commissure; dnc, dorsal nerve cord; ey, eye; fo, frontal organ; gs, gut 
syncitium; lm, longitudinal musculature; Inc, lateral nerve cord; mo, mouth; 
rm, ring musculature; st, statocyst; vf, ventral fold. Scale bar, 100 tm. 
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expression persists only in descendants of one micromere (1b), which 
contributes to the area that is anterior to the mouth (Supplementary 
Fig. 2a), whereas expression wanes in the la lineage until juvenile 
stages. The ectodermal region on the dorsal surface is generated by 
the la micromere (Supplementary Fig. 2f, g), whose asymmetric, 
extended posterior growth over the dorsal surface pushes tissue ante- 
riorly—similar to the dorsal expansion of micromere descendants in 
spiralian taxa”. These descendents of the 1a micromere, which form 
the dorsal ectoderm opposite the mouth site, express the orthologue 
of BMP2/4 (known as dpp in Drosophila; Supplementary Fig. 2f, g); 
BMP2 is responsible for dorsal patterning in protostomes and ambu- 
lacrarians**”’ suggesting a similar function in acoels. 

Molecular and developmental cell lineage data suggest that the 
acoel mouth opening is homologous to the mouth of protostomes 
and deuterostomes and that the last common ancestor of the Bilateria 
(the ‘urbilaterian’), had only this single digestive opening (Fig. 3). 
The existence of a posterior domain of coordinated expression of 
‘hindgut’ genes in the acoel C. longifissura, however, can be explained 
in two different ways. A through gut could have been present in the 
last common ancestor of all bilaterians and the anus could have been 
lost independently in both Acoela and Nemertodermatida lineages. 
The expression of hindgut markers at the posterior pole in C. long- 
ifissura would therefore be remnants of a posterior anal opening. The 
more parsimonious explanation, however, is to assume that the 
metazoan mouth evolved first and the anal opening arose indepen- 
dently through co-option of hindgut genes in posterior domains at 
the ectodermal—endodermal interface. The region of the posterior 
expression of bra in the acoel juvenile corresponds to the area at 
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Figure 2 | Gene expression during development of the acoel C. longifissura. 
The first column shows a post-gastrula stage embryo in which the mouth has 
not yet formed. Asterisks indicate the animal pole, which give rise to the 
anterior end. The cartoons in the fourth and fifth columns correspond to the 
juvenile shown in the second and third columns, respectively, and gene 
expression is coloured. Anterior is to the left, dorsal is to the top. a, bra is 
expressed in the future mouth in the post-gastrula; lateral view. b, bra is 
expressed in ectoderm around and anterior to the mouth, and in the 
posterior tip (arrowhead). c, Lateral view of b. d, gsc expression in 
endomesodermal cells. e, In the ectoderm, gsc is expressed anterior to the 
mouth opening. f, Lateral view of e. g, Global cdx expression in early 
embryos. h, In addition to neural (compare with Fig. 1h) and potential 
mesodermal tissues, cdx is also expressed in the posterior ectoderm 
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which the gonoduct will form in the mature adult, which also 
expresses bra (Fig. 2t, u). It is of interest that this position has prev- 
iously been proposed to represent a common cloacal opening in basal 
metazoans”. 

A molecular dissociation of both mouth and anus formation from 
the blastopore might explain why the site of mouth formation is 
distinct from the blastopore in the deuterostomes, and in many 
lineages of the protostomes’. Indeed, if the site of gastrulation is 
defined as the site at which endoderm forms (usually at the vegetal 
pole), there are few examples in which the mouth forms at this site. 
The fact that the mouth in acoels does not correspond to the blas- 
topore indicates that the early bilaterian mouth did not form simply 
by a ventral movement of the blastopore in a planula-like ancestor 
(Fig. 1b). The position of the mouth, however, varies between acoels 
from a very anterior position in Hofsteniidae to a posterior site in 
Diopisthoporidae. Fate map and gene expression studies in these 
acoels will highlight the developmental changes leading to the varia- 
tions. 

The localization of gsc and bra expression in the acoel juvenile oral 
ectoderm also challenges the hypothesis that the protostome and 
deuterostome larval stages are homologous’. Our results indicate that 
the expression in the foregut of the trochophore and tornaria larva 
was inherited from a bilaterian ancestor in which a larval form was 
absent (acoels and nemertodermatids are direct developers). In addi- 
tion to rejecting hypotheses based on the simultaneous evolution of 
mouth and anus (for example, the amphistomy-hypothesis’), our 
results question whether a through gut was present in the last com- 
mon ancestor of protostomes and deuterostomes because there are 


+. \ 
ss) 


(arrowhead). i, Lateral view of h. j, otp is expressed in the post-gastrula in 
presumptive neural precursor cells. k, otp is expressed in the juvenile in the 
brain-commissure and in a posterior spot below the outer ectoderm 
(arrowhead). I, Lateral view of k. m, FoxA is expressed in the endomesoderm 
of the post-gastrula. n, FoxA is expressed in the endoderm around the 
juvenile mouth opening. 0, Lateral view of n. p-r, NK2.1 is expressed in 
presumptive neural tissue at the anterior end, and in ventral and posterior 
patches. s, Ventral view of an adult stained with Alexa488-labelled 
phalloidin. Red fluorescence shows the oocytes. Posterior to the mouth (mo) 
and female gonopore (fgp) is the bra-expressing male gonopore (mgp). t, In 
the young adult, bra is expressed in the male gonopore. u, bra gonopore 
expression of t, counterstained with nuclear stain (DAPI); expression shown 
in red false-colour. Scale bars, 100 tm. 
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Figure 3 | Position of the Metazoan mouth and anus relative to the 
expression of bra, gsc, cdx and otp. In cnidarians, expression of the genes 
bra, otp and gsc are located at the ‘mouth/blastopore’, however, the 
expression domains are separated in the Bilateria. This separation is 
independent of the existence of an anus, and the position of the blastopore is 
as indicated by the data presented for the Acoela. gsc and bra are 


basal taxa in both branches that lack an anus (for example, 
Platyhelminthes and Xenoturbella)”. The anal opening of proto- 
stomes and deuterostomes could have arisen independently in dis- 
tinct lineages, which would account for the broader variation of the 
genes involved in its patterning. The posterior expression domain of 
bra in acoels corresponds to the adult gonopore, which supports 
suggestions that the anal opening evolved in some animal lineages 
in association with the somatic reproductive tissue, for example, by 
forming a cloaca**. However, a further investigation of animals that 
possess a blind gut, and more detailed analyses of anus formation, 
will help to explain the course of the evolution of a through gut. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Obtaining animals and embryos. Gravid adults were collected from sea tables at 
the Kewalo Marine Laboratory (Oahu, Hawaii). Embryos were collected at dif- 
ferent stages of development up to the juvenile stage. 

Gene isolation. Fragments of bra, cdx, dlx, BMP2/4, FoxA, gsc, NK2.1, otp, Pitx 
and Six3/6 were amplified using degenerate primers (primer sequences and 
accession numbers are in Supplementary Table 1). As a template, we used com- 
plementary DNA from mixed developmental stages. The amplification of full- 
length cDNA was carried out using the SMART RACE kit. Gene orthologies were 
inferred using Bayesian analyses (Supplementary Fig. 4). 

Whole mount in situ hybridization. Fixation and in situ hybridization of em- 
bryos and juveniles were performed following an established protocol’’, with a 
shortened proteinase K digestion (2-3 min) and the introduction of a heating step 
(10 min at 80°C) before pre-hybridization. Stained embryos and juveniles were 
imaged with a Zeiss Axiocam HR connected to a Zeiss Axioskop mot2 plus using 
bright field Nomarski Optics. (Nature Protocols, doi:10.1038/nprot.2008.201.). 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Scanning electron microscopy. To prepare the juveniles for scanning electron 
microscopy, the animals were relaxed in 7% magnesium chloride and fixed in ice 
cold 4% paraformaldehyde in sea water for 5 min, followed by fixation in 2.5% 
glutaraldehyde in 0.1 M sodium cacodylate buffer with 0.35 M sucrose for 1h. 
After post-fixation in 1% osmium tetroxide, the animals were dehydrated and 
critical point dried, sputtered and imaged with a Hitachi S-800 scanning electron 
microscope. 

Confocal laser scanning microscopy. After relaxation in magnesium chloride, 
juveniles were fixed in ice cold 4% paraformaldehyde in sea water for 1h and 
washed five times with PBS containing 0.1% Triton X-100 and incubated with an 
anti-tyrosinated-tubulin antibody (Sigma, dilution 1:500) overnight. After five 
washes in PBS, the juveniles were incubated in the Cy3-labelled secondary anti- 
body against mouse immunoglobin-M (Jackson Laboratories). Animals were 
stained with Alexa488-labelled phalloidin (Molecular Probes) for 1 hand washed 
three times in PBS. After staining with 4,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole (DAPI), 
the animals were mounted in glycerol and imaged with a Zeiss LSM 510. 
Four-dimensional microscopy. Freshly deposited egg clusters were mounted in 
sea water on a microscope slide, with the coverslip sealed with vaseline to prevent 
evaporation. Using a Zeiss Imager Z1 microscope and a camera (Hamamatsu 
Orca ER) triggered by Volocity software (Improvision), images were taken every 
minute. Images were exported and combined to generate a time-lapse movie 
using Final Cut Pro (Apple). 
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Sequencing the nuclear genome of the extinct woolly 


mammoth 


Webb Miller’, Daniela |. Drautz’, Aakrosh Ratan’, Barbara Pusey’, Ji Qi!, Arthur M. Lesk’, Lynn P. Tomsho!, 
Michael D. Packard’, Fangqing Zhao’, Andrei Sher’{, Alexei Tikhonov’, Brian Raney“, Nick Patterson”, 
Kerstin Lindblad-Toh”, Eric S. Lander”, James R. Knight®, Gerard P. Irzyk®, Karin M. Fredrikson’, Timothy T. Harkins’, 


Sharon Sheridan’, Tom Pringle® & Stephan C. Schuster’ 


In 1994, two independent groups extracted DNA from several 
Pleistocene epoch mammoths and noted differences among indi- 
vidual specimens’. Subsequently, DNA sequences have been pub- 
lished for a number of extinct species. However, such ancient DNA 
is often fragmented and damaged’, and studies to date have 
typically focused on short mitochondrial sequences, never yield- 
ing more than a fraction of a per cent of any nuclear genome. Here 
we describe 4.17 billion bases (Gb) of sequence from several mam- 
moth specimens, 3.3 billion (80%) of which are from the woolly 
mammoth (Mammuthus primigenius) genome and thus comprise 
an extensive set of genome-wide sequence from an extinct species. 
Our data support earlier reports* that elephantid genomes exceed 
4Gb. The estimated divergence rate between mammoth and 
African elephant is half of that between human and chimpanzee. 
The observed number of nucleotide differences between two par- 
ticular mammoths was approximately one-eighth of that between 
one of them and the African elephant, corresponding to a separa- 
tion between the mammoths of 1.5—2.0 Myr. The estimated prob- 
ability that orthologous elephant and mammoth amino acids 
differ is 0.002, corresponding to about one residue per protein. 
Differences were discovered between mammoth and African 
elephant in amino-acid positions that are otherwise invariant over 
several billion years of combined mammalian evolution. This 
study shows that nuclear genome sequencing of extinct species 
can reveal population differences not evident from the fossil 
record, and perhaps even discover genetic factors that affect 
extinction. 

Vertebrate genome sequencing projects have thus far assembled data 
from at least 28 species’, including chromosomal assemblies of six 
placental mammals, namely human®”’, chimpanzee’, rhesus macaque’, 
mouse’, rat'’ and dog’*. In contrast, kilobase (kb)-scale genomic 
sequence data from extinct species were first reported in 2005, with 
27 kb from cave bear!’ and 13 megabases (Mb) from mammoth". More 
recently, two projects reported up to 1 Mb from Neanderthal'*’’, some 
of which may be modern human contamination”. 

Whereas many ancient-DNA studies have used bone samples, in 
2007 we showed that DNA with fewer damage-induced substitutions 
can be extracted from hair shafts collected from permafrost 
remains'*. Moreover, use of hair permits a highly efficient decontam- 
ination protocol that leaves the keratin-encased endogenous DNA 
unharmed. The method resulted in 15 complete mammoth mito- 
chondrial genomes at high coverage'*””, identified in 947 Mb of total 


sequence (average read length, 93 bp) from a number of samples. 
Hair shafts are thus suitable for sequencing ancient nuclear DNA. 

We selected M4, a Siberian mammoth specimen carbon-14 dated 
to 18,545 + 70 years before present (roughly 20,000 years ago), for 
extensive sequencing, and generated 2.982 Gb of data from hair shafts 
using a Roche GS-FLX sequencing instrument. A second mammoth 
specimen, M25, yielded an additional 239 Mb. Together with our 
earlier mammoth data, this brought the total to 4.168 Gb of sequence. 
Given the abundance of hair available from M4 and M25, we were 
able to enrich the sequenced material for long DNA molecules, to 
overcome at least partly the high rate of breakage in ancient DNA. 
The average read length was 142 bp for M4 and 164 bp for M25. Asa 
bonus, we obtained 4,430-fold coverage of the mitochondrial 
genome of M4, allowing us to determine error rates. (We assumed 
that errors in nuclear DNA equal those in mitochondrial DNA.) 
Specifically, for reads trimmed by aligning them to elephant 
sequence, the total error rate from post-mortem DNA damage and 
sequencing mistakes was 0.14%, neglecting errors that added or 
deleted bases (Table 1 and Methods). 

To estimate how many of our reads are actual mammoth DNA, we 
determined the fraction of our sequence that aligns to the African 
savanna elephant (Loxodonta africana) genome (twofold assembly 
and sixfold reads), which indicated that 80% of our 4.17Gb of 
sequence, that is, approximately 3.3Gb, is from the mammoth. 
However, the yield varied substantially between specimens: M4 is 
90% mammoth and M25 is only 58% mammoth (Fig. 1). Asa negative 
control, read-sized intervals of the chicken genome” were mapped to 
elephant and showed that the false-positive rate is very low. Reasons 
why the estimation of 80% may actually be low are given in Methods. 
Some microbial DNA is recognizable in the non-mammoth portion 
(Fig. 1), but essentially none of the DNA in these samples is human". 

The converse result, that is, the fraction of elephant DNA that 
aligns to our data, can tell us how much of the mammoth genome 
has been sequenced. Because typical genome sizes of placental mam- 
mals are around 3 Gb, our 3.3 Gb might be expected to provide at least 
onefold coverage, in which case—taking into account overlapping 
reads*'—over 63% of the bases in the mammoth genome would be 
sequenced at least once. However, the African elephant genome has 
previously been estimated at between 4.2 and 4.8 Gb using the C-value 
technique’, which, although less accurate than genome sequencing, 
has consistently predicted the Afrotherian genomes to be larger than 
previously sequenced placental genomes. We estimated how much of 
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and Evolution, Russian Academy of Sciences, 33 Leninsky Prospect, 119071 Moscow, Russia. *Zoological Institute, Russian Academy of Sciences, Universitetskaya Naberezhnaya 1, 
199034 Saint Petersburg, Russia. *Center for Biomolecular Science and Engineering, University of California, Santa Cruz, California 95064, USA. °Broad Institute of MIT and Harvard, 7 
Cambridge Center, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142, USA. °454 Life Sciences, 20 Commercial Street, Branford, Connecticut 06405, USA. ’Roche Diagnostics Corporation, 9115 
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Figure 1| Species composition of metagenomic DNA extracted from 
mammoth hair. a, b, Pie charts for the M4 (a) and M25 (b) data sets show the 
percentage of sequencing reads assigned to taxa for mammoth, Archaea, 


the mammoth genome has been sequenced by searching for matches 
to a set of elephant genes in the Ensembl gene build of August 2006 
(http://www.ensembLorg) that could be confidently mapped to 
unique positions on human chromosomes (Fig. 2), and by searching 
for the so-called ultraconserved regions™. In both cases, around 50% 
of the bases were found; accounting for multiple reads that include the 
same genomic position, this translates into 0.7-fold coverage, or that 
the total length of our true mammoth reads is 70% of the genome’s 
length. Because some of our reads are very short and, hence, difficult 
to align reliably, this may be an underestimate. 

Our estimates that 80% of our 4.17 Gb of sequence is from mam- 
moth and that we have obtained 0.7-fold coverage are consistent with 
a genome size of 4.7 Gb, as 4.17 X 0.8 ~ 3.3 ~ 4.7 X 0.7. However, 
this estimation of genome size is at best a rough approximation. On 
the other hand, we observed the probable cause of the expanded 
genome, namely an unusually high fraction of interspersed repeats 
(Supplementary Information). 

As currently understood, the evolutionary relationships among 
selected living and extinct elephantid species are sketched in Fig. 3; 
we show parallels with humans and some great apes to provide a 
widely familiar point of reference. Here we use estimated divergence 
times, which are times to the common ancestor averaged across the 
genome. This should be distinguished from population split times or, 
in the case of distinct species, speciation times. For instance, two 
modern European humans have a population split time of 0 yr but a 
mean divergence of at least 500,000 yr. This distinction is important 
for recent speciation events. For example, the mean divergence time 
between human and chimpanzee is at least 2 Myr longer than the 
speciation time” (see Methods for details). We are interested in com- 
paring sequence identity rates between elephantids and between apes. 


Table 1| Basic statistics on the mammoth genome sequence 


Sequenced bases 4.168 Gb 
Sequencer runs (Roche GS-FLX and GS20) 77 


Sequenced reads 32,619,456 
Average read length 128 bp 
Bases that align to L. africana 3.3. Gb 
Sequence coverage for M4's mitochondrial genome 4,430-fold 


Total error rate based on mitochondrial genome 
Substitutions from DNA damage 

Substitutions from sequencing error 
Insertions/deletions from sequencing error 
Total error neglecting indels 


35 per 10,000 bp 

6 per 10,000 bp 

8 per 10,000 bp 

21 per 10,000 bp 

14 per 10,000 bp (0.14%) 


@ Bacteria 


Archaea 
0.01% 


Estimated genome size 4.7Gb 
Estimated nucleotide identity of M4 to African 99.41% 
elephant 

Estimated amino-acid identity of M4 to African 99.78% 
elephant 
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Bacteria, virus, as well as the two unspecified categories ‘other Eukaryota’ 
and ‘unidentified sequence’. The taxon distribution exemplifies the 
variability of the endogenous DNA content of ancient specimens. 


To estimate the level of nucleotide identity (ignoring gaps) 
between M4 and the African elephant, we analysed the large number 
of elephant positions that have more than one aligning mammoth 
read, to reduce the effect of errors in our sequence (Methods). The 
estimated identity is 99.4%. The 0.6% difference rate is approxi- 
mately half of that estimated between human and chimpanzee 
(1.24%), despite the similarity in divergence times (Fig. 3). This 
indicates that nucleotide substitutions are fixed in recent elephantid 
lineages at only half of the rate in great apes and humans, mirroring 
an earlier observation about mitochondrial DNA”. Using a similar 
approach (Methods), we estimate that M4 and the African elephant 
are 99.78% identical at the amino-acid level. 

Significantly, among the multiply sequenced differences between 
M4 and the African elephant, M25 agrees with the African elephant in 
13.3% of the cases (that is, 327 of 2,451) in which we had a high- 
identity alignment to M25. Under the assumption that M4 and the 
African elephant differ by 15 Myr of evolution (7.5 Myr in each lin- 
eage), this corresponds to a separation of about 1.5—2.0 Myr between 
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Figure 2 | Sequenced mammoth orthologues of human genes. a, Plot 
showing the number of RefSeq genes on each human chromosome (open 
white rectangles), the average fraction of protein-coding bases that align to 
Roche/454 reads from James D. Watson’s genome” (green), and the fraction 
of coding bases that align to one or more mammoth reads (red), using 
Ensembl-predicted elephant genes that map to the human chromosome— 
approximately 50% for each autosome, but only 31% for chromosome X as 
M4 was male (see Methods). b, Lengths of the chromosomes in a. 
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Figure 3 | Comparison of phylogenies. a, Elephantids; b, hominoids. We 
show estimated divergence times, that is, times to the common ancestor 
averaged across autosomes (see Methods). Red circles at the leaves of the 
phylogenetic tree indicate discernable species. This distinction was not made 
for the two clades of mammoth (M4 and M25) based on the fossil record 
(merged red circles). 


M4 and M25. We assume that only a small fraction of the differing 
positions are under selection. We note that a divergence of 1-2 Myr 
between M4 and M25 was estimated earlier’’ on the basis of mito- 
chondrial data, for which M25 agrees with the African elephant in 
14.5% of the cases (114 of 792) where M4 disagrees with the African 
elephant. The concordance between nuclear and mitochondrial data 


AE specific 
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is particularly noteworthy because population-genetic analysis of 
African elephants has shown that different relationships are inferred 
from mitochondrial sequence than from nuclear sequence*®. M4 and 
M25 belong to differing clades of mammoths that were identified on 
the basis of short mitochondrial sequences’””’. However, morpho- 
logical criteria distinguishing the two clades have not been estab- 
lished, similar to the case of two phenotypically identical groups of 
extant brown bears in Sweden that have differing mitotypes and share 
the same territory™*. 

A major reason for sequencing the woolly mammoth is to identify 
functionally important amino-acid differences between mammoth 
and elephant. It is unclear what fraction of amino-acid differences 
have functional consequences, but it is likely to be rather small; for 
instance, one estimation”’ is that ~20% of common human amino- 
acid variants are deleterious. To start looking for such differences, we 
combined computational criteria (designed to enrich for validity and 
functional importance) with PCR amplification and Sanger sequen- 
cing in M4, M25, African elephant and Indian elephant, Elephas 
maximus. Our initial screening yielded 92 putative differences 
(Fig. 4, Supplementary Information) that have also passed additional 
manual screening for undesirable attributes such as lack of conser- 
vation (notably homoplasy) at the critical mammoth position, 
potential confusion with paralogues, processed and unprocessed 
pseudogenes, and tandem or other duplicative debris. We found a 
number of cases in which mammoth differed from an amino acid that 
appeared to be otherwise invariant throughout placental evolution 
(Supplementary Information), which may suggest functional signifi- 
cance of the protein position and positive selection in the mammoth 
lineage. 

From the data set presented here, we conclude that a high-fidelity, 
high-coverage mammoth genome will be feasible once the genome 
sequence for the African elephant has been completed and 10-30-fold 
(depending on the sequencing technology) more mammoth sequence 
has been generated. From our data, we estimate that mammoth and 
elephant differ on average at about one residue per protein (roughly 
20,000 positions proteome-wide) and that 90% of those differences 
are potentially identifiable by means of higher-coverage short-read 
sequencing alone (that is, without enriching sequenced material 
for coding DNA or Sanger resequencing; see Methods). Apart from 
comparing protein sequences, we hope to pinpoint DNA differences 
between mammoth and elephant in the non-repetitive genomic 
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Figure 4 | Experimentally verified amino-acid differences among African 
elephant, Indian elephant, M4 and M25. Non-synonymous coding single- 
nucleotide polymorphisms between African elephant and mammoth 
identified by computational mean, termed single-amino-acid 
polymorphisms (SAPs), were experimentally verified through PCR 


amplification and Sanger sequencing. Six SAP categories for splits specific to 
African elephant (AE), Indian elephant (IE), mammoth, M4 and M25 are 
shown, together with one category for heterozygosity and other 
polymorphisms. Gene names are for the putative human orthologue. 
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intervals, so it may even be possible to detect differences in gene- 
regulatory signals. The catalogue of differences, along with computa- 
tional predictions of the differences most likely to have functional 
consequences, will provide a resource to facilitate direct observation 
of genetically orchestrated changes over evolutionary time, for 
example those associated with adaptation to cold environments, diet- 
ary changes and so on. In addition, the determination ofan even larger 
number of synonymous changes in those protein-coding intervals will 
permit identification of genes and gene families under selection dur- 
ing mammoth evolution. As we have demonstrated here, these studies 
can be carried out on both clades of mammoth despite the specimens’ 
large difference in age. It will therefore become possible to conduct 
genome-wide studies on multiple individuals with the goal of under- 
standing whether the observed coalescence time of 1.5—2.0 Myr 
between M4 and M25 in fact did generate two species of mammoth, 
or whether this process was terminated by premature extinction of the 
clade of M25. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The 4.17 Gb of individual reads from our mammoth samples, along with the 
sequenced PCR products produced while studying SAPs, were placed in a freely 
Internet-accessible BLAST server (http://mammoth.psu.edu) that was used for 
some of the analyses described here, such as determining the fraction of putative 
elephant coding exons and mammalian ultraconserved intervals that align to a 
mammoth-sample read. In addition, sequence data from the African savanna 
elephant genome, produced by the Broad Institute, was a critical ingredient for 
our analysis. Early in the project, we used an assembly of the twofold-coverage 
data, downloaded from the University of California, Santa Cruz Genome 
Bioinformatics website (http://genome.ucsc.edu); later we employed individual 
Sanger reads that provide roughly sixfold coverage. 

For whole-genome mammoth-elephant comparisons, we handled the prob- 
lem of unmasked elephantid-specific interspersed repeats by aligning mam- 
moth-sample reads to the twofold elephant scaffolds using the ‘dynamic 
masking’ feature of the BLASTZ alignment program (see Methods); only the 
reads that did not align in that preliminary step were aligned to the sixfold reads. 
Reads that aligned to a unique position in the twofold assembly, and specifically 
to a position itself aligned with high identity to a human RefSeq coding exon, 
were analysed to predict elephant/mammoth SAPs. We assumed that any given 
read is either all mammoth DNA or completely non-mammoth. One set of 
computational conditions, designed to enrich for substitutions of functional 
importance, was (1) that the putative amino-acid difference between mammoth 
and elephant occur in a run of five amino acids identical between human and 
elephant, and (2) that the substitution have a negative BLOSUM62 score. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Sample preparation. We employed the protocols described in a previous 
paper’, augmented as follows. M4 and M25 DNA were size-selected before 
DNA library construction by running the samples on a 2% unstained agarose 
gel along with a 100-bp DNA ladder (N3231S, New England Biolabs). The ladder 
was excised and stained for fragment visualization and the M4 and M25 DNA 
were excised between the 400-bp and 1,000-bp fragments that corresponded to 
the 100-bp DNA ladder. The samples were then purified using a QIAquick Gel 
Extraction Kit (QIAGEN) and used for library construction according to the 
manufacturer’s instructions (Roche Applied Sciences). 

Error rate. We used the 4,430-fold coverage of the M4 mitochondrial genome 
(see Supplementary Fig. 1) to assess the sequencing error and post-mortem DNA 
damage to our sample, by comparing the individual reads with their consensus. 
We observed 72,951,869 matches, 103,181 mismatches, 51,587 erroneous miss- 
ing bases and 97,661 erroneous extra bases (Supplementary Table 1). The total 
error rate was 0.345%. The most frequent damage-induced substitutions**’ are 
C->T and GA, with GA most probably an artefact of the T4 polymerase 
enzyme in the DNA library construction’*. Following an earlier paper’! we esti- 
mated the C+ T DNA damage rate by subtracting the number of T > C transi- 
tions from the number of C-> T transitions, and similarly for G—> A. Together 
these account for 17.5% of the total errors, whereas other (putatively sequencing 
error) mismatches constitute 23.4%. The remaining 59.1% of the error consists 
of insertions/deletions in the reads, mostly in homopolymer runs. Thus, ignor- 
ing erroneous insertions and deletions, the fraction of incorrect bases is pre- 
dicted to be 40.9% (that is, 17.5% + 23.4%) of 0.345%, or about 0.14%. 

The fraction of reads from the mammoth genome. We randomly picked a set 
equivalent to a half-run on the Roche/454 instrument (roughly 30 Mb). The reads 
were aligned to the twofold elephant assembly using the BLASTZ program™ 
(scoring matches, 1; mismatches, —3; unaligned nucleotides, — 1; local alignment 
of score, =30). Once a read was found to align to the elephant assembly, it was not 
compared to subsequent elephant sequences, to avoid aligning each interspersed 
or tandem repeat segment thousands of times. Reads that did not align to the 
twofold elephant assembly were compared with the sixfold elephant (Sanger) 
reads, requiring a gap-free alignment scoring of at least 30 when a match of 1 
and a mismatch of —3. The reads that aligned to L. africana in one of these two 
steps, comprising 80.1% of the 4.17 Gb, were considered to be mammoth DNA. 
We also used this approach on just the M4 sample, just the M25 sample, and on 
read-sized intervals from the chicken genome”? the latter indicated that 1.2% of 
non-mammoth reads and 1.6% of their bases align to elephant under our criteria. 

On the other hand, there are at least two reasons why the value of 80% may 
underestimate the amount of mammoth DNA. First, as about 1% of the human 
genome sequence is contained in a read-sized interval that is completely absent 
from chimpanzee, and vice versa*, 1% of the mammoth genome may be missed 
by our method because there is no orthologous L. africana sequence. Also, the 
Roche/454 technology that we used can sequence parts of the genome that are 
not represented in Sanger-based data such as that for elephant, for example an 
additional 1.4% of the human genome”. 

Non-mammoth reads. The metagenomic results summarized in Fig. 1 (see 
Supplementary Information for details) were obtained using the MEGAN” 
metagenome analysis software (http://www-ab.informatik.uni-tuebingen.de/ 
software/megan/welcome.html). 

The fraction of the genome that is sequenced. We downloaded 15,717 Ensembl 
elephant gene models (ftp.ensembl.org/pub/release-49/fasta/loxodonta_afri- 
cana/cdna) and determined a subset of 4,131 that could be computationally 
assigned to a unique orthologous position in the human genome. These were 
compared with mammoth-sample reads using the mammoth BLAST server 
(http://mammoth.psu.edu), and alignments were filtered to require at least 
97% identity. For autosomal genes, 51% of the elephant protein-coding bases 
were aligned to one or more mammoth reads by the nucleotide-based aligner 
blastn, where we required alignments to have at least 97% identity. On the other 
hand, only 30.9% of the coding bases from the X chromosome aligned (Fig. 2), 
reflecting the fact that M4 was male (see below); it is very likely that some of the 
other sequences were from females, which explains why the fraction for the X 
chromosome is a little more than half the autosomal fraction. 

In another test, we aligned mammoth reads to the 481 so-called ultracon- 
served regions*—481 intervals (mostly not protein-coding) averaging 262 bp 
that are identical among human, mouse and rat and, hence, very likely to be 
observable in any other placental mammal. These intervals total 121,250 bp, and 
we aligned them using BLASTZ with the parameters T= 2, Y = 2,000, a scoring 
match of 100 and a mismatch of —200, and penalized a gap of length N by 
400 + 100N. This time, we identified 47% of the bases in our data. 

M4 was male. We identified a number of M4 reads that align to male-specific 
human genes”*. For instance, we found a 286-bp read that aligns at 84% identity 
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to the HSFY1 mRNA (GenBank accession no. NM_033108). As anticipated, 
neither the read nor the HSFY1 mRNA aligns to the current elephant assembly 
(sequenced from a female), even under much less stringent conditions. 
Divergence times. For Fig. 3, the estimated divergence times within elephantids 
are” as follows: African elephants diverged from mammoths and Asian 
elephants approximately 7.6 Myr ago, mammoths diverged from Indian ele- 
phants approximately 6.7 Myr ago, and African savannah elephants diverged 
from African forest elephants (Loxodonta cyclotis) approximately 4.0 Myr ago. 
The divergence time of the two mammoth clades, represented by M4 and M25, is 
estimated to be 1.5 Myr, on the basis of ref. 19 and data presented in this paper. 
For the human—Neanderthal divergence, we use a date of 400,000 years, con- 
cordant with the fossil record, and add 500,000 years for within-Neanderthal 
divergence, similar to that for modern humans. For the other hominoid diver- 
gence times, we use*>*” 7.0 Myr for human and chimpanzee, 2.2 Myr for chim- 
panzee and bonobo (Pan paniscus) and 8.75 Myr for human and gorilla. 

The nucleotide similarity between M4 and elephant. We limited consideration 
to M4 reads that aligned to a single position in the elephant assembly, and further 
required that the aligning portion be at least 100 bp and align with at least 97% 
identity. We looked for elephant positions (1) that aligned to more than one 
mammoth read, (2) that always aligned to the same nucleotide and (3) where 
neither the elephant nucleotide nor an aligning nucleotide is ambiguous (that is, 
‘N’). (This approach discarded elephant positions that aligned to non-identical 
mammoth nucleotides; such positions accounted for 0.28% of the multiply 
aligned elephant positions, consistent with the prediction that if two mammoth 
nucleotides are aligned to a given elephant position, then one of them will be 
incorrect because of sequencing error or DNA damage (and hence the two will 
differ) about 0.28% of the time, as each one has a predicted substitution-error 
rate of 0.14%.) Finally, we required that the elephant position be aligned to 
mammoth reads that were generated on different days, to avoid the possibility 
of artefactual duplicates caused by our sample-preparation protocol. We found 
45,039,470 such consistently aligning positions, of which 44,773,945 (99.41%) 
were identical between mammoth and elephant. To be more precise, this is the 
estimated rate of identity between mammoth and the current elephant assembly. 
Among the consistently aligning positions of M4 and African elephant, 2,451 
were covered by M25 reads that aligned exactly once to elephant, with at least 
97% identity over at least 100 bp; M5 agreed with elephant in 327 cases. 

The amino-acid similarity between M4 and elephant. We identified 175,949 
pairwise non-overlapping human RefSeq protein-coding exons (9,911,624 
amino acids, not counting those split by an intron), where we required that 
the exon has the same reading frame in all annotated splice variants that contain 
it. Of these exons, 99,946 (4,284,551 amino acids) align without a gap or an 
improper stop codon to the twofold elephant assembly available in May 2007, 
using human-elephant alignments downloaded from the University of 
California, Santa Cruz Genome Bioinformatics browser**. Of these exons, 
76,750 (containing 3,331,646 amino acids) had at least 85% amino-acid identity 
between human and elephant. To help eliminate matches between paralogues 
(but retaining orthologues), we worked with that reduced set. 

Orthologous mammoth amino acids were predicted as follows. We limited 
consideration to 454-sequencer reads that aligned to a unique position of the 
elephant assembly, where we required at least 97% nucleotide identity (counting 
gaps) between elephant and the aligned portion of the read. Whenever a read 
overlapped an exon and, within the overlap, there were no gaps or ‘N’s in 
elephant or mammoth, we recorded the human-, elephant- and mammoth- 
aligned amino acids in the overlap (nucleotides before or after the reading frame 
were ignored). This procedure produced 1,537,885 amino-acid triples, including 
cases where a human-elephant position aligns to multiple mammoth reads. As 
with nucleotide differences (see above), we identified putative elephant amino- 
acid positions that appeared more than once among these triples, and were 
always aligned to the same predicted mammoth amino acid. There were 
165,532 such cases, of which 165,164 (99.78%) were identical between mam- 
moth and elephant. 

Amino-acid differences. The Supplementary Information contains (1) our 
computational protocol for picking potentially interesting amino-acid differ- 
ences between African elephant and M4, (2) our experimental methods for 
validating the predictions, (3) detailed information about the validated differ- 
ence and (4) data about evolutionary conservation of the differences highlighted 
in Supplementary Table 5. 

How many mammoth-elephant amino-acid differences can potentially be 
determined? Human RefSeq genes contain just under 10 million amino acids 
(removing redundancy caused by splice isoforms), and hence we estimate the 
corresponding number for elephant to be 10 million. Assuming 99.8% amino- 
acid identity between elephant and mammoth, this gives roughly 20,000 amino- 
acid differences. To detect a mammoth-elephant difference using short reads 
(say onefold coverage with 200-bp reads and sixfold coverage with 40-bp reads), 
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it is necessary that the read can be mapped to the elephant assembly with high 
confidence. This becomes difficult in portions of the assembly that align else- 
where in the assembly, say with at least 95% identity over at least 100 bp. We 
determined that roughly 9% of the human RefSeq coding intervals meet these 
conditions. On this basis, we anticipate that roughly 90% of our reads that 
intersect a protein-coding region can be reliably mapped to the completed ele- 
phant assembly. 
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Guarding the gateway to cortex with attention in 


visual thalamus 


Kerry McAlonan’, James Cavanaugh’ & Robert H. Wurtz’ 


The massive visual input from the eye to the brain requires select- 
ive processing of some visual information at the expense of other 
information, a process referred to as visual attention. Increases in 
the responses of visual neurons with attention have been exten- 
sively studied along the visual processing streams in monkey 
cerebral cortex, from primary visual areas to parietal and frontal 
cortex'*. Here we show, by recording neurons in attending 
macaque monkeys (Macaca mulatta), that attention modulates 
visual signals before they even reach cortex by increasing res- 
ponses of both magnocellular and parvocellular neurons in the 
first relay between retina and cortex, the lateral geniculate nucleus 
(LGN). At the same time, attention decreases neuronal responses 
in the adjacent thalamic reticular nucleus (TRN). Crick’ argued for 
such modulation of the LGN by observing that it is inhibited by the 
TRN, and suggested that “if the thalamus is the gateway to the 
cortex, the reticular complex might be described as the guardian of 
the gateway”, a reciprocal relationship we now show to be more 
than just hypothesis. The reciprocal modulation in LGN and TRN 
appears only during the initial visual response, but the modulation 
of LGN reappears later in the response, suggesting separate early 
and late sources of attentional modulation in LGN. 

We recorded responses of LGN and TRN neurons in three awake 
behaving macaque monkeys. Monkeys were directed by a central cue 
at the point of fixation to attend to one of two peripheral visual 
stimuli on randomly interleaved trials (Fig. 1a inset). One of these 
stimuli was in the receptive field (RF) of the recorded neuron. 
Figure la shows the responses of an example magnocellular LGN 
neuron (LGNm) to a light bar within the RF when attention was 
directed out of the RF (dashed curve, ATTout) or into the RF (solid 
curve, ATTin). Responses shown are from correct trials. The ATTin 
response falls above the ATTout response, indicating an increase in 
neuronal response with attention. The mean response to the same 
stimulus increased 12% with attention. Figure 1b shows the res- 
ponses of a parvocellular LGN neuron (LGNp) that also increased 
(21%) when attention was directed into the RF. 

If a similar increase in attention were to occur in TRN, however, 
Crick’s hypothesized interaction between TRN and LGN encounters 
a problem: TRN inhibits LGN. The visual sector of TRN receives 
excitatory inputs from LGN, but projects modulatory inhibitory 
input back to LGN®”’. Therefore, TRN responses should instead 
decrease with attention, reducing the inhibitory influence of the 
TRN on LGN, thereby causing the increase in the responses of 
LGN neurons that we observe. We did in fact find a decrease in the 
TRN visual response with attention (Fig. 1c). When attention was 
directed into the RF of this TRN neuron, the mean response to the 
same visual stimulus was 13% less than when attention was directed 
out of the RF. 

We have summarized the effect of attention on mean visual res- 
ponses of 57 on-centre LGN neurons (19 LGNm and 38 LGNp) in 


Fig. 2a, and of 29 TRN neurons in Fig. 2b. In each plot, the ordinate is 
the baseline ATTout response and the abscissa is the attentional 
modulation, ATTmod. ATTmod can be expressed either as the con- 
trast measure (ATTin — ATTout)/(ATTin + ATTout), or the ratio of 
modulation (ATTin/ATTout). We have included both, with the 
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Figure 1| Sample responses to shifts of attention in LGN and TRN. Solid 
traces are spike density plots of the neuron’s ATTin response (as illustrated 
by the ‘spotlight’ of attention in the inset cartoon directed to the circle 
representing the RF). Dashed traces are ATTout responses. Responses are 
aligned to stimulus onset (the dashed vertical line), and have been smoothed 
with a Gaussian window of 2 ms s.d. a, Responses of sample magnocellular 
LGN neuron (LGNm). b, Responses of sample parvocellular LGN neuron 
(LGNp). ¢, Responses of sample TRN neuron. 
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bottom axes representing the ratio of modulation, and the top axes 
indicating the contrast measure of ATTmod. Figure 2a shows the 
bulk of points to the right of the vertical unity line, indicating that 
the predominant effect of attention in LGN neurons was to increase 
mean responses to the visual stimulus. Distributions of ATTmod 
appear above the scatter plot, with small arrows indicating sample 
medians. In LGN, attention increased the median response 
11 + 2.6% in the magnocellular layers (P = 0.011), and 9 + 1.1% in 
the parvocellular layers (P = 0.0007). All indications of variability are 
+1 standard error of the median, and all P values were determined 
using the Wilcoxon signed rank test for zero median, unless other- 
wise specified. 

In contrast to LGN, values of attentional modulation in TRN 
(Fig. 2b) tend to lie to the left of the unity line, showing a median 
decrease in neuronal response with attention of 440.6% 
(P= 0.004). Over our sample of neurons, the reciprocal effect of 
attention holds; LGN responses increase with attention whereas 
TRN responses decrease. 

If attention modulates neuronal responses, we would not neces- 
sarily expect such modulation during trials on which the monkeys 
made incorrect behavioural responses. For TRN neurons with more 
than five error trials, responses on those trials increased by 
1.5 + 1.5% (n= 18, P= 0.62). Similarly, for LGNm and LGNp neu- 
rons, respectively, responses changed by 2.343.6% (n=11, 
P= 0.58) and 1.3 + 2.6% (n= 22, P= 0.71). The lack of significant 
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Figure 2 | Effect of attention on LGN and TRN. a, Scatter plot showing mean 
baseline ATTout response versus attentional modulation (ATTmod) for 19 
LGNm neurons (blue) and 38 LGNp neurons (red). Solid symbols are 
significant response changes (Wilcoxon rank-sum test, P< 0.01). Squares 
denote experiments in which performance did not guarantee attention (see 
Methods). Distributions of ATTmod appear above the scatter plots. Hatched 
areas of each bar denote changes that did not reach significance. Arrows 
show median ATTmod for LGNm (blue) and LGNp (red). b, Similar scatter 
plot and histogram for TRN. In all plots, the larger circles indicate the Fig. 1 
example neurons. 
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response modulation on incorrect trials provides further evidence 
that the factor enabling the monkeys to perform the task correctly 
was the same one modulating neuronal responses, namely, visual 
attention. 

We found no significant modulation of the background activity 
preceding the initial visual response or in the latency or duration of 
the initial visual response in either LGN or TRN. To observe any 
residual effect of attention beyond the initial visual response, we 
examined mean neuronal responses from 100 ms before stimuli 
appeared to 500 ms after they appeared (the shortest presentation 
time common to all trials). For each neuron, we normalized the 
response to the neuron’s maximum firing rate. Figure 3a shows the 
mean normalized response for each area with solid curves for the 
ATTin condition and dashed curves for the ATTout condition. We 
calculated ATTmod for the six 100-ms time epochs in this timescale. 
Figure 3b shows ATTmod (as ATTin/ATTout) over time. Median 
changes for each area are connected across epochs with solid lines, 
and error bars denote +1 standard error of the median. Significant 
changes within an epoch are denoted by coloured asterisks. 

All areas demonstrate a significant response modulation in the 
initial 100 ms epoch after the stimuli appear. However, this modu- 
lation disappears in the next 100 ms epoch, but LGNm and LGNp 
show a second, later period of modulation that becomes significant in 
both divisions as time progresses. Also, both LGNm and LGNp 
showed significant attentional modulation just before the monkey 
needed to make a decision about the stimulus. Note that, in contrast 
to LGN, TRN had no second period of attentional modulation. 

Because only the initial visual response in TRN is modulated by 
attention, measuring over the whole 500 ms period would have 
yielded a much smaller modulation in TRN (—1.8%) that would 
not have been significant (P = 0.31). However, owing to the second 
phase of modulation in LGN, we still would have measured atten- 
tional modulation of 13% in LGNm (P= 0.014) and 8.1% in LGNp 
(P< 0.0001), but the influence of TRN on the initial visual response 
would have gone undetected. 

Wesee that careful consideration of responses over time is critical to 
detect the attentional effects in TRN, but analysis of the interactions 
between LGN and TRN requires an even more precise examination of 
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Figure 3 | Time courses of visual and attentional influences. a, Mean 
normalized ATTin (solid curves) and ATTout (dashed curves) responses for 
each area. Each curve is the mean normalized spike density plot over all 
neurons in an area. Mean responses have been smoothed with a Gaussian 
kernel of 2.8 ms s.d. b, Median effect of attention on each area in 100 ms 
epochs. Each trace shows ATTmod over time. Error bars are +1 standard 
error of the median. Significant changes in each epoch are denoted by 
coloured asterisks coded to each area below the curves. 
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response timing. To compare visual response latencies, Fig. 4a shows 
the mean normalized initial responses for neurons in each area aligned 
on stimulus onset. To determine the significance of visual latency 
differences, we performed a bootstrap analysis (see Supplementary 
Notes) yielding estimates of the median visual latency in each area, 
and the significance of differences between areas using the Wilcoxon 
rank-sum test for equal medians. Although TRN responses (median 
latency 22 + 0.92 ms) begin well before those in LGNp (P< 0.0001, 
median latency 37+1.43ms), LGNm neurons (median latency 
21 + 1.25 ms) tend to respond before TRN neurons (P< 0.0001). 

To track the timing of attentional modulation in each area, we 
represented the effect of attention in Fig. 4b as the difference between 
the mean ATTin and ATTout curves from Fig. 4a. The latency of 
attentional modulation was obtained from a similar bootstrap ana- 
lysis. Whereas the visual response appears first in LGNm, Fig. 4b 
shows that attentional modulation occurs first in TRN 
(22 + 0.37 ms), 4ms before LGNm (26 + 0.31 ms, P< 0.0001). The 
attentional effect shows up significantly later in LGNp (37 + 0.31 ms) 
than either TRN or LGNm (P< 0.0001 for both). Therefore, even 
though LGNm visual responses precede those of TRN (consistent 
with LGNm driving the visual response in TRN), attention affects 
TRN responses first, consistent with attentional modulation in LGN 
coming from TRN. 

In summary, we find that attention modulates thalamic visual 
responses in two phases: an initial modulation that attenuates TRN 
responses and enhances LGN responses, followed by a slowly build- 
ing later enhancement limited to LGN. Until now, demonstration of 
attentional modulation of LGN neurons has been limited to prelim- 
inary experiments on monkey™ and fMRI studies in humans"’. For 
the TRN, in addition to the recent growth in anatomical and cellular 
studies of monkey visual TRN®***”*, we recently found attentional 
modulation of neuronal activity in visual TRN during a visual/audi- 
tory attention task'®. The differences between the visual/auditory 
attention task and the current task, along with a comparison of their 
results, are given in the Supplementary Discussion. 

The initial LGN modulation might provide a substantial fraction of 
the modulation seen subsequently in cortical area V1 (refs 17-23). 
Although it is difficult to compare across studies, the approximately 
10% increase in responses we find in LGN is similar to the 6.9% median 
increase across V1 neurons!’, and the 8.9% median increase in V1 
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simple cells'*. The presence of the initial modulation in both TRN 
and LGN, their reciprocal increase and decrease, and the timing of 
their visual and attentional responses are consistent with TRN serving 
as the source of the initial LGN modulation, as proposed by Crick. 
The later attentional effects in LGN, and effects others have 
reported in higher cortical visual areas, might be more closely related 
to goal-directed attention, which frequently also develops later in the 
visual response particularly in higher cortical areas****. This later 
modulation in LGN might in fact reflect feedback from cortex onto 
the LGN**”* via the established connections from V1 layer 6 (refs 25, 
27), whereas the initial modulation in LGN by way of TRN may have 
its origins in subcortical structures, possibly including the superior 
colliculus**°°. Although obviously separate in time course, the two 
phases of modulation may represent two distinct attentional influ- 
ences, and may be early indicators for identifying and distinguishing 
feed-forward and feedback visual attentional mechanisms. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Two monkeys performed a task in which a central cue directed them to attend to 
one of two peripheral stimuli (a horizontal and a vertical bar of light; Fig. la 
inset). On each trial, while the monkey fixated on a central spot, a cue appeared at 
the fixation point matching one of the two upcoming stimuli. On any trial, the 
cue had an equal chance of matching either the vertical or horizontal stimulus. 
After 250 ms, the two peripheral stimuli appeared, one in the RF of the neuron, 
and the other some distance from the RF. After a period of 500—1,000 ms, each 
peripheral stimulus independently had a 50% chance of transiently dimming 
about 40% in luminance. The monkey indicated if the stimulus matching the cue 
dimmed by making a saccade to it. If the matching stimulus did not dim, the 
correct response was to remain fixating. The correct response depended only on 
the stimulus matching the central cue. We compared neuronal responses when 
the cue matched the stimulus in the RF (ATTin) with responses when the cue 
matched the remote stimulus (ATTout). For each neuron studied, we always 
presented the same stimulus in the RF, and only the cue changed randomly 
between trials. This ensured that neurons responded to the same stimulus 
regardless of which stimulus matched the central cue. Eye movements were 
monitored to make certain the monkey remained fixating during trials. The 
possible contribution of changes in the monkeys’ eye position on the attentional 
modulation is considered in Supplementary Discussion. Because the stimulus in 
the RF always remained the same, this also allowed the monkey to shift attention 
as soon as the cue came on, as the location of each stimulus was consistent from 
trial to trial. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Physiological methods. One recording chamber allowed access to both TRN 
and LGN. It was implanted stereotaxically 10 mm anterior from the interaural 
line and 13 mm lateral from the midline on three male rhesus macaque monkeys 
(monkey B, O and G—monkey G provided only TRN data). The surgical pro- 
cedures, recording of single neurons and eye positions, and control of the mon- 
keys’ behaviour have been described previously'®. All procedures were approved 
by the Institute Animal Care and Use Committee and complied with Public 
Health Service Policy on the humane care and use of laboratory animals. 

We initially localized LGN using an MRI image after the recording cylinder 
was implanted. LGN recordings were verified by the nature of the visual response 
and the signature alternation of the ocularity of these responses as the electrode 
progressed through layers. TRN was located by its position in relation to LGN. 
The short latency of the visual response (about 22 ms) and its brief duration 
(~60 ms) identified the neurons as being from TRN as determined previously 
with histological verification”, rather than from the parvocellular layers in dorsal 
LGN. 

For most units, RF centre and extent were quantitatively determined. While 
the monkey fixated on a central spot 0.4° in diameter, a spot of light (0.8° to 1.0°) 
appeared sequentially in a series of locations centred on the estimated RF centre, 
arranged in a5 X 5 grid. Horizontal and vertical separation between grid points 
was equal to the diameter of the spot. Each trial lasted as long as 800 ms and the 
spot appeared in each randomly chosen location for either 200 ms (LGN) or 
100 ms (TRN). Responses to the spot at each location were analysed online and 
the centre of the RF was adjusted accordingly. We subsequently determined RF 
diameter in a similar manner, this time by presenting a sequence of spots with 
varying diameters centred on the RF. Spots were 0.5° to 6° in diameter, and 
appeared in random sequence during each 800 ms trial, each spot remaining for 
200 ms (LGN) or 100 ms (TRN). The quantitatively determined RF centre and 
diameter were then used to place the stimuli for the attention task. Visual stimuli 
in all tasks were back projected onto a tangent screen 58cm in front of the 
monkey by a liquid crystal display projector. 

Attention task details. During a trial, the monkey was required to maintain 
fixation within 1.0° or 1.5° of the central fixation point (Supplementary Fig. 1). If 
the monkey broke fixation early, the trial was aborted and excluded from ana- 
lysis. The central cue was 1.5° X 0.6° or 2.0° X 0.8°, whichever was closest to the 
size of the peripheral stimuli. The peripheral stimuli were 1.5° to 2.0° long and 
0.6° to 0.8° wide, depending on the eccentricity and size of the RF. One of the 
stimuli was placed in the RF of the LGN or TRN neuron. The other stimulus was 
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placed some distance away, typically about 20°, but at the same eccentricity from 
the fixation point as the stimulus in the RF. Each peripheral bar of light inde- 
pendently had a 50% chance of dimming for 600 ms. Therefore on 25% of trials 
both stimuli dimmed (simultaneously), on 25% of trials neither stimulus 
dimmed, on 25% of trials only the horizontal stimulus dimmed, and on 25% 
of trials only the vertical stimulus dimmed. 

We used a criterion of 75% correct responses to indicate that the monkey was 
attending to the cued target, although performance was typically better. To flag 
possible response strategies, we first divided the trials into eight trial types 
according to which stimulus was cued (horizontal or vertical) and which stimuli 
dimmed (horizontal only, vertical only, both, or neither). Ifthe monkey followed 
some response strategy rather than attending as directed by the cue, performance 
on one or more of these trial types would necessarily suffer. We flagged possible 
response strategies by requiring the monkey get each of these eight trial types 
correct at least 50% of the time. So when we refer to the monkey performing the 
attention task to criteria, the monkey is getting at least 75% of the trials correct 
overall and is getting at least 50% of each type of trial correct. 

Analysis of results. We measured the activity of neurons as the mean neuronal 
response within several different epochs. We measured mean background activ- 
ity in the 100 ms period before onset of the visual stimuli. Visual response latency 
was determined by fitting a normal cumulative density function (CDF) to the 
spike density plot obtained over at least 20 but usually more than 50 trials and 
smoothed with a 2.8 ms s.d. Gaussian kernel (Supplementary Fig. 2a). The onset 
of the visual response was taken as the time at which the fit curve reached 10% of 
the neuron’s peak response. The latency of this response was the time between 
onset of the visual stimulus (determined by a photo cell attached to the screen) 
and this response onset time. The end of the initial response was taken as the 
point at which a Weibull probability density function (PDF) fit to the falling 
phase of the response declined 75% from the neuron’s peak response to the 
asymptote of the fit curve. The duration of the initial visual response was then 
the time between the visual response onset and the end of the initial visual 
response. Both the gaussian CDF and the Weibull PDF were fitted by minimizing 
the sum-squared error between the fit curve and the spike density plots. The 
mean response is the average response rate during this epoch. 

Comparisons with other studies. The percentage response modulation we 
report for other studies was calculated from available firing rates with baseline 
activity included. From the neuronal response rates with and without attention, 
we were able to extract a comparable percentage change from the ratio of modu- 
lation by calculating 100 * [(ATTin/ATTout) - 1]. 
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Mechanism of phototaxis in marine zooplankton 


Gaspar Jékely'+, Julien Colombelli?, Harald Hausen’, Keren Guy’, Ernst Stelzer’, Francois Nédélec* & Detlev Arendt’ 


The simplest animal eyes are eyespots composed of two cells only: 
a photoreceptor and a shading pigment cell. They resemble 
Darwin’s ‘proto-eyes’, considered to be the first eyes to appear 
in animal evolution’*. Eyespots cannot form images but enable 
the animal to sense the direction of light. They are characteristic 
for the zooplankton larvae of marine invertebrates and are 
thought to mediate larval swimming towards the light. 
Phototaxis of invertebrate larvae contributes to the vertical migra- 
tion of marine plankton’, which is thought to represent the biggest 
biomass transport on Earth®’. Yet, despite its ecological and evolu- 
tionary importance, the mechanism by which eyespots regulate 
phototaxis is poorly understood. Here we show how simple eye- 
spots in marine zooplankton mediate phototactic swimming, 
using the marine annelid Platynereis dumerilii as a model*®. We 
find that the selective illumination of one eyespot changes the 
beating of adjacent cilia by direct cholinergic innervation resulting 
in locally reduced water flow. Computer simulations of larval 
swimming show that these local effects are sufficient to direct 
the helical swimming trajectories towards the light. The computer 
model also shows that axial rotation of the larval body is essential 
for phototaxis and that helical swimming increases the precision 
of navigation. These results provide, to our knowledge, the first 
mechanistic understanding of phototaxis in a marine zooplankton 
larva and show how simple eyespots regulate it. We propose that 
the underlying direct coupling of light sensing and ciliary loco- 
motor control was a principal feature of the proto-eye and an 
important landmark in the evolution of animal eyes. 

We assayed phototaxis of Platynereis larvae (Fig. la, b) in a dark 
chamber with >750 nm transmission illumination. Larval swimming 
in a 1X1X0.2.cm cuvette in the dark chamber was recorded after 
providing a directional diffuse white light stimulus at one end of the 
chamber (Supplementary Fig. 1 and Supplementary Movie 1). We 
measured the efficiency of phototaxis by calculating the average dis- 
placement of the larvae towards the light (Fig. 1c). Positive photo- 
taxis started at 25h of development and lasted for two days. The 
spectral sensitivity was broad (365-545 nm) with two maxima at 
410 and 490 nm (Fig. 1d), similar to that of phototactic larvae from 
other species’. Phototaxis could be triggered with intensities 
>0.5mW cm? using 500-nm monochromatic light. Phototactic 
larvae swim in a right-handed helix (that is, clockwise forward move- 
ment) of a diameter of 60-300 um while rotating around their 
anterior—posterior axis with one full turn every 0.6—0.9s. During 
swimming the dorsal side of the larva is always directed towards 
the axis of the helix so that a 360° axial rotation takes place in one 
pitch of the helix (Fig. le). This is a general phenomenon among 
protozoa and ciliated animal larvae'*™*. 

Platynereis larvae develop a pair of eyespots consisting of a pigment 
cell and a rhabdomeric photoreceptor cell*'* (Fig. 1b, f). The pigment 
cup of the pigment cell is directly adjacent to the photosensitive rhab- 
dom of the photoreceptor and shades it from one side (Fig. 1f-i). Both 
eyespots have wide, slightly dorsally and posteriorly tilted planes of 


view as determined by electron microscopy three-dimensional recon- 
structions of individual pigment vesicles and of the rhabdom outline 
(Fig. 1h-j). The restricted view angle of the photoreceptors confers 
differential sensitivity to the direction of light that is thought to be the 
basis of phototaxis'*’®. To test whether it is the eyespots and not the 
developing adult eyes or brain ciliary photoreceptors*”” that mediate 
phototaxis, we performed bilateral ablations of eyespots using pulsed 
laser nanosurgery'*? (Supple>mentary Movie 2). This resulted in the 
complete loss of phototaxis (0 phototactic larvae out of 40 ablated 
ones) as opposed to ablation of two cells in the apical organ (27 
phototactic larvae out of 32 ablated ones). In contrast, when we 
ablated only one eyespot most larvae were still able to swim towards 
the light (left eye ablated: 19 out of 24, right eye ablated: 13 out of 21 
phototactic). This shows that eyespots work as independent units and 
that the comparison of light levels between the eyespots is not needed 
during phototaxis. 

Platynereis larvae swim with the ciliary band consisting of two tiers 
of 12 large multiciliated cells (Figs 1a and 2a, b). Staining of all neurites 
with anti-acetylated-tubulin antibody showed axonal contact between 
the eyespot and the ring nerve that runs underneath the ciliary band 
(Fig. 2a). To trace in detail the axonal connections between the eye- 
spots and the ciliated cells, we followed the photoreceptor cell through 
70-nm electron microscopy sections. We found that the cell body of the 
photoreceptor extends a basal axon that joins the ring nerve and forms 
synapses on the multiciliated cells (Fig. 2b, c and Supplementary Fig. 
2). Immunohistochemistry allowed further characterization of the 
photoreceptor axon. We identified the 7-to-9-amino-acid neuropep- 
tide x(3,5)-FVRIamide (in short, FVRI-amide) as a photoreceptor 
marker by co-staining the rhabdom microvilli using rhodamine- 
phalloidine and the photoreceptor cell body using an antibody against 
FVRI-amide (Fig. 2d). FVRI-amide immunostainings also highlighted 
the photoreceptor axon along its entire length (Fig. 2e). In agreement 
with the electron microscopy data, we observed varicose thickenings 
adjacent to ciliated cells indicative of synaptic contact (Fig. 2e). 

To identify the neurotransmitter of the photoreceptor we per- 
formed whole-mount in situ hybridization with candidate marker 
genes. Staining for Platynereis vesicular acetylcholine transporter” 
(VAChT) identified a cholinergic neuron in the region of the eyespot 
(Fig. 2f). Double whole-mount in situ hybridization*' with VAChT 
and the photoreceptor-specific FVRI-amide neuropeptide precursor 
probe showed cellular-resolution co-expression”, demonstrating 
that the photoreceptor is cholinergic (Fig. 2g). We also found that 
an 09/a10-subunit of nicotinic acetylcholine receptor is expressed in 
the ciliated cells (Fig. 2h). These results indicate that the eyespot 
photoreceptor works as a sensory-motor neuron that directly regu- 
lates phototactic steering by acetylcholine (ACh). To test the involve- 
ment of ACh we performed phototaxis experiments in the presence 
of the ACh receptor antagonists mecamylamine and «-bungarotoxin. 
The presence of both antagonists obliterated phototaxis without 
affecting the speed of swimming (Fig. 2i, Supplementary Fig. 3 and 
Supplementary Movie 3). 


'Developmental Biology Unit, 7Cell Biology & Biophysics Unit, European Molecular Biology Laboratory, Heidelberg 69117, Germany. “Institut fiir Biologie, Systematik und Evolution der 
Tiere, Freie Universitat Berlin, Berlin 14195, Germany. +Present address: Max Planck Institute for Developmental Biology, Tiibingen 72076, Germany. 
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Figure 1| Larval eyespots mediate phototaxis in Platynereis. a, Scanning 
electron micrograph of a 48-h larva. b, Anterior view showing pigment 
autofluorescence (cyan) with the membrane label bodipy564/570-propionic 
acid (red). Boxed region is enlarged in f. ¢, Quantification of average 
phototactic displacement with directional light after 10s. Positive 
phototaxis is indicated as positive X values (n > 200 larvae). d, Action 
spectrum of phototaxis. Efficiency is measured as the slope of the 
displacement plots (compare to panel ¢; n > 150 larvae). e, Superposition of 
video frames (60 frames per second (f.p.s.)) of a spiralling phototactic larva, 
illumination is from the right. The anterior end is forward, the 
anterior—posterior axis is parallel to the helical axis. The axial rotation is 
shown. f, Pigment (cyan) with bodipy564/570-propionic acid (red), the 
images is enlarged from b. Cell outlines are shown. g, Electron microscopy 
section showing the pigment cup surrounding the photoreceptor rhabdom. 
h, Three-dimensional reconstruction of eyespot on the basis of electron 
microscopy sections. i, Schematic view showing how view angles were 
determined. j, Reconstruction of the view angle of eyespots. The 
anterior—posterior (A—P) and dorsal—ventral (D-V) axes are indicated. Scale 
bars, 50 tm (a, b, j), 500 um (e), 5 um (f) and 2 tm (g, h). 
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The direct cholinergic innervation of adjacent ciliated cells by the 
eyespot photoreceptor suggested a direct effect of light perception on 
ciliary beating. To test this we selectively illuminated one eyespot 
with a 500nm monochromatic light beam of 10m diameter 
(Supplementary Fig. 4) and recorded ciliary beating under >650 nm 
transmission light. On illumination up to five ciliated cells on the side 
of the eyespot changed their beating pattern with a fast response time 
of ~80 ms (Fig. 3a—c and Supplementary Movie 4). The response was 
inhibited by mecamylamine, consistent with a direct role for the 
cholinergic photoreceptor in triggering it (data not shown). The 
response involved a reduction in ciliary beat frequency (Fig. 3d) 
and an increase in the amplitude of the recovery stroke (Fig. 3e). 
No change was observed in either the beat pattern or the beat fre- 
quency in cells on the other side of the larva (Fig. 3d and data not 
shown). The ciliated cells that are closest to the eyespot, and can 
therefore be directly contacted by the photoreceptor axon, showed 
the strongest response (Fig. 3c, d). Under repeated stimulation with 
light/dark cycles (215 ms light, 215 ms dark) the response did not get 
attenuated (Fig. 3f), showing that the eyespot photoreceptor can 
quickly dark-adapt and is optimised to detect rapid intensity changes 
during axial rotation. To understand how the altered stroke pattern 
affects the forces exerted by cilia we visualized the water flow around 
immobilised larvae using 1 um microspheres (Figs 3g and 4a). We 
measured a decreased flow next to the affected cilia after selective 
illumination of one eyespot (Fig. 3h; dark speed (+s.d.): 0.77 + 0.09 
mms ', n=36 beads; light speed: 0.39 + 0.08 mm s ', n=29 
beads). 

These results indicate that there is a functional difference between 
lateral ‘steering’ cilia that show a strong response, and dorsal—ventral 
‘non-steering’ cilia that show no or a weak response. To test this 
difference experimentally we selectively removed all cilia from 
selected ciliated cell pairs using laser nanosurgery (Supplementary 
Movie 7) and performed phototactic turning assays. In this assay 
phototactic larvae had to turn 180° after a sudden change in the 
direction of the phototactic light stimulus. When we ablated all cilia 
from cells 7 and 12, turning efficiency—as characterized by the dia- 
meter of the turning curves—was strongly reduced compared to 
non-ablated larvae or larvae with all cilia removed from cells 4 and 
10 (Fig. 3i-k). 

Next we wanted to understand the effect of such local change in the 
beating of the steering cilia on larval swimming and phototaxis. As a 
prerequisite we further characterized the flow generated by ciliary 
beating by video recordings. Using microspheres we observed a pos- 
teriorly directed flow tangent to the ciliary band (Fig. 4a) represent- 
ing the main driving force of larval swimming. Recordings from 
apically oriented larvae showed a dorsal—ventral asymmetry in water 
flow: the six dorsal cell-pairs propelled microspheres slower than the 
ventral ones (Fig. 4b). Apically oriented larvae also showed a clock- 
wise water flow around their circumference (data not shown). Taking 
these parameters into account we then mathematically modelled the 
swimming of Platynereis larvae, considering that they are spheres 
propelled in a viscous fluid”’ by equatorial cilia that produce dorso- 
ventrally asymmetric propulsion forces tangent to the sphere and 
torque that results in axial rotation (Fig. 4c). These parameters are 
sufficient to generate helical trajectories in a computer simulation of 
larval swimming (Fig. 4e, http://www.cytosim.org/platynereis). Such 
spiralling is usually the case for self-propelled objects, if the forces 
applied on the surrounding fluid are asymmetric and constant. In 
both phototaxis*” and chemotaxis”, the swimming forces have to 
be modulated to orient the trajectory towards the desired direction. 
To model this effect, we introduced local modulation of the ciliary 
beating forces as a function of the amount of light received by the 
eyespots. We numerically calculated the resulting trajectories and 
analysed them (see Supplementary Information for details). The 
model showed that a local change in ciliary propulsion force is suf- 
ficient to effectively steer larval swimming towards the light source 
(Fig. 4 d, e and Supplementary Movies 5 and 6). The trajectories were 
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Figure 2 | The eyespot photoreceptor directly regulates phototaxis via 
ACh. a, Anterior view of larva immunostained for acetylated tubulin. 
Ciliated cells are numbered, the position of the eyespots is marked by red 
asterisks. b, Three-dimensional reconstruction of eyespot photoreceptor 
(cell body: cyan, rhabdom: red) and axonal contact to ciliated cells (two cells 
differentially coloured). ¢, Synaptic contact between the photoreceptor axon 
and a multiciliated cell. The axon is indicated by a white asterisk; the red 
arrowhead points to a synapse. d, Anti-F VVRI-amide (cyan), anti-acetylated 
tubulin (acTub, green) and rhodamine-phalloidin (red) staining of the 
photoreceptor cell body, dendrite and rhabdom, respectively. 
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e, Immunostaining for FVRI-amide (red) and acetylated tubulin (cyan). 

f, Whole-mount in situ hybridization for VAChT (red), counterstained for 
acetylated tubulin (cyan). g, Double whole-mount in situ hybridization for 
FVRI-amide precursor (red) and VACHhT (cyan), the outline of the cell is 
marked. h, Whole-mount in situ hybridization for the ~9/~10-subunit of 
nicotinic ACh receptor (AChRec) counterstained for acetylated tubulin. 

i, Quantification of phototaxis in the presence of 50 nM «-bungarotoxin 
(n > 200 larvae; compare to Fig. 1c). d, g and h show lateral views, all other 
panels are anterior views. Scale bars, 50 |1m (a, e, f, h), 10 jum (b), 0.5 um 
(c) and 5 tum (d, g). 
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Figure 3 | Light regulation of ciliary beating. a, Schematic anterior view of a 
larva. b, ¢, Effect of local illumination on ciliary beating. Superposition of 
frames from a 60 f.p.s. movie taken in the dark (b) or when the left eyespot 
was illuminated locally (yellow dashed circle) (c). A change in beating 
pattern is apparent in cells 6 and 7 (c). d, Beat frequencies of cilia in the dark 
and under selective illumination of the left eyespot. Asterisks, P< 0.05 
(paired t-test), n = 3 larvae. e, Kymograph from cilia from a laterally 
oriented larva during selective stimulation of the adjacent eyespot. 

f, Kymograph of cilia upon 215 ms light/dark selective stimulation of the 
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adjacent eyespot. g, h, Superposition of frames from a 60 f.p.s. movie 
showing a microsphere propelled by ciliated cell pair 7 in the dark (g) and 
after illumination of the left eyespot (h). i, j, Phototactic turning trajectories 
of larvae after 180° reversal of directional light source with laser ablation of 
cells 4,10 (i) and 7,12 (j). k, Diameter of phototactic turning curves (n = 8 
larvae each). Double asterisk, P< 0.0001 (unpaired t-test) between controls 
and 7,12 ablated larvae. Error bars, s.e.m. (d) and s.d. (k). Scale bars, 50 um 
(b, ¢), 10 tm (e, f, g) and 100 tum (i, j). 
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Figure 4 | Computer simulations of phototaxis. a, Flow around an 
immobilised laterally oriented larva. Superposition of video frames showing 
microspheres carried by cilia-generated flow. Red arrows show flow 
direction. The ciliary band is indicated with a dashed line. Scale bar, 50 tum. 
b, Quantification of the speed of microspheres propelled by each of the 12 
ciliated cell pairs, error bars show s.d., n > 4 beads. c, Simulated larvae are 
spherical and propelled by equatorial forces (arrows). The eyes detect light 
from the direction shown by small arrows and control the cilia 7 and 12. A, 
anterior; P, posterior; D, dorsal; V, ventral; R, right; L, left. d, Simulated 
reorientation to an infinite light source coming from the opposite direction 
(yellow dots). e, Simulated spiral phototactic trajectories of larvae 
swimming to a local light source (yellow spot on the right). f, Precision of 
phototaxis as a function of spin and loop. Colour tone indicates the angle (in 
radians) of the swimming trajectories to the light direction. 


similar to the trajectories recorded for Platynereis larvae (Figs le and 
4e). 

To gain further insights into the mechanism of phototaxis we used 
our computer model to test how varying the dorsal—ventral asym- 
metry in ciliary beating (loop factor), as well as the speed and dir- 
ection of axial rotation (spin factor), would affect the efficiency of 
phototaxis. To scan the parameter space we ran 300,000 simulations 
and plotted the precision of phototactic steering as determined by the 
angle of the swimming trajectories to the light vector (Fig. 4f). This 
showed that when axial rotation is not present or is very slow (spin 
close to 0) phototactic orientation does not occur (Fig. 4f). These 
larvae only swim in a circle with a plane perpendicular to the light 
vector. Axial rotation restores the ability to steer in three-dimensions 
and is therefore essential for phototactic navigation. The plot also 
showed that straight-swimming larvae (that is, larvae with no dorsal- 
ventral asymmetry (loop=1) but performing axial rotation 
(spin # 0)), are imprecise and swim at an angle towards the light 
rather than directly towards it. This is due to an anterior blind zone 
in the view field of the larvae within which changes in light direction 
do not affect the orientation of larvae (compare with Fig. 1j). The 
spiralling resulting from the dorsal—ventral asymmetry (loop #1 ) 
compensates for this and allows the larvae to scan the space in all 
directions. Our simulations thus reveal that the spiral swimming 
mode is necessary for precise three-dimensional navigation using 
simple direction sensing eyespots. 

Spiral swimming is the rule among phototactic organisms'®™. It is 
generally observed in ciliated zooplankton larvae and also occurs in 
phototactic single-celled algae such as Chlamydomonas™*”. Although 
the swimming mechanics of Chlamydomonas is different, the strategy 
for phototaxis is similar (an eyespot with a restricted view field that 
rotates in a spiral and directly regulates the beating of cilia). In each 
case, eyespots and cilia-driven helical swimming are intimately linked 
functionally and co-adapted for efficient phototaxis. In Platynereis, 
this is reflected by the direct sensory-motor coupling between the 
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eyespot photoreceptor and the locomotor ciliary cells. In sponge and 
cnidarian zooplankton larvae, directional light detection and ciliary 
locomotor output are combined in a single cell’”**. We therefore 
propose that such direct sensory-motor coupling between a light 
sensor cell and effector cilia mediating phototaxis represents an 
ancestral condition in the evolution of animal eyes. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Behaviour. Platynereis larvae were obtained from an established breeding cul- 
ture, following that previously described”, and were raised at 18 °C in natural sea 
water. Behavioural experiments were performed in sea water using 34—52-h-old 
Platynereis larvae. Receptor antagonists were added to the sea water and larvae 
were incubated for 5 min before recordings. Water flow was highlighted using 
1 jum FluoSpheres (Invitrogen). 

Laser ablations. Laser ablations of eyespots and cilia were performed on immo- 
bilised larvae using either the self-implemented EMBL laser nanosurgery'® 
Axiovert 200M microscope (Carl Zeiss), or a CellCut System from Olympus. 
Staining. Immunostainings and whole-mount in situ hybridization were per- 
formed using established protocols” on precisely staged larvae. Reflection 
imaging of nitroblue tetrazolium (NBT)/5-bromo-4-chloro-3-indolyl phos- 
phate (BCIP) stained whole-mount in situ hybridization samples was performed 
as described”. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Larva fixations. For immunohistochemistry and whole-mount in situ hybrid- 
ization, larvae were fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS + 0.1% Tween-20 and 
stored in methanol at —20 °C. For transmission electron microscopy, larvae were 
fixed in 2.5% glutaraldehyde in PBS for 1h at 4 °C with traces of ruthenium red 
(Sigma), rinsed several times in PBS, and post-fixed with 1% OsO, in PBS for 
20 min at 4 °C. Larvae were dehydrated in a graded acetone series, transferred to 
propylene oxide and embedded in araldite for 48 h at 60 °C. Complete series of 
silver interfering sections were cut on a Leica EM UC6 microtome, placed on 
formvar (EMS)-coated cupper grids and stained with uranyl acetate and lead 
citrate. For scanning electron microscopy, larvae were fixed and dehydrated in 
the same manner, critically point dried in a Balzers CPD 030 (Balzers) and coated 
with gold in a Balzer Union SCD 040. 

Antibody. An FVRI-amide peptide with an amino-terminal Cys was conjugated 
via the Cys residue to keyhole limpet hemocyanin, and used to immunise rabbits. 
The antisera were affinity purified on CFVRI-amide coupled to Sulfolink gel 
(Pierce). 

Laser ablations. The Axiovert 200M microscope (Carl Zeiss) and the CellCut 
System from Olympus were both equipped with a subnanosecond pulsed laser at 
355 nm. Eyespot ablations were performed by localized intravital cavitation of 
the pigment cell induced with 30 nJ energy per pulse (with typically 10 laser 
pulses). If the larva was oriented upside-down and the laser beam had to focus 
through the scattering tissues energies of up to 1 ,1J were used. Cilia removal was 
performed by cavitation in sea water at 5 im distance from the ciliated cell 
bodies. Energies in the range of 300-500 nJ were used (typically with 20 to 40 
pulses along the targeted ciliary band cell), without apparent damage to the cell 
bodies. Simultaneous imaging of the ablated sample was only possible on the 
EMBL system with a Hamamatsu ORCA CCD camera. 

Microscopy. Confocal images were taken using a Leica TCS SP2 confocal micro- 
scope with a X40 oil-immersion objective using the appropriate laser lines and a 
pinhole of airy unit 2. Transmission electron microscopy images were taken with 
a Phillips CM 120 Biotwin equipped with Ditabis Digital Imaging Plates. Three- 
dimensional reconstructions were performed using Autodesk 3ds Max after 
manual alignment of image stacks. Scanning electron microscopy images were 
taken with a FEI Quanta 200 microscope. Recordings of phototactic larvae were 
done using a Leica MZ16 microscope equipped with a Sanyo VCB-3524P cam- 
era. Recordings of ciliary beating were done on immobilised larvae using a Zeiss 
Axiophot microscope equipped with a DMK 21BF04 camera (The Imaging 
Source). Larvae were immobilised between a slide and a coverslip spaced with 
adhesive tape. 

Image processing. Stacks of confocal images or video recordings were processed 
using ImageJ 1.38) and Imaris 5.5.1. Contrast was adjusted equally across the 
entire image. Phototactic movies were analysed using a custom made Image] 
plugin. 

Selective eyespot illumination. For selective eyespot illumination we used spec- 
trally selectable monochromatic light (Till Photonics Polychrome II monochro- 
mator) coming through an optical guiding fibre of 1 mm diameter and coupled it 
into the back of the fluorescence port of a Zeiss Axiophot upright microscope. 
Through the use of a plano-convex lens (focal length 50 mm, Melles Griot) and 
of an iris, placed 250 mm and 190 mm from the back lens of the port, respect- 
ively, we formed a disc of light onto the object plane of a X10 0.3 numerical 
aperture Zeiss objective lens. The diameter of the disc was 10 jum. The aperture of 
the iris did not exceed 500 um so that the numerical aperture of the beam at the 
sample location could be considered infinitely low (straight column of light). To 
allow axial displacement of the light disc, a manual X-Y mount holding a mirror 
was placed between the lens and the optical fibre. To perform switchable illu- 
mination we developed a software tool to control monochromator wavelength 
through a RS232 interface. 
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The zinc-finger protein Zelda is a key activator of the 
early zygotic genome in Drosophila 


Hsiao-Lan Liang’*, Chung-Yi Nien'*, Hsiao-Yun Liu', Mark M. Metzstein’, Nikolai Kirov’ & Christine Rushlow’ 


In all animals, the initial events of embryogenesis are controlled by 
maternal gene products that are deposited into the developing 
oocyte. At some point after fertilization, control of embryogenesis 
is transferred to the zygotic genome ina process called the maternal- 
to-zygotic transition. During this time, many maternal RNAs are 
degraded and transcription of zygotic RNAs ensues’. There is a long- 
standing question as to which factors regulate these events. The 
recent findings that microRNAs”’ and Smaug* mediate maternal 
transcript degradation have shed new light on this aspect of the 
problem. However, the transcription factor(s) that activate the 
zygotic genome remain elusive. The discovery that many of the early 
transcribed genes in Drosophila share a cis-regulatory heptamer 
motif, CAGGTAG and related sequences”, collectively referred to 
as TAGteam sites’ raised the possibility that a dedicated transcrip- 
tion factor could interact with these sites to activate transcription. 
Here we report that the zinc-finger protein Zelda (Zld; Zinc-finger 
early Drosophila activator) binds specifically to these sites and is 
capable of activating transcription in transient transfection assays. 
Mutant embryos lacking zld are defective in cellular blastoderm 
formation, and fail to activate many genes essential for cellulariza- 
tion, sex determination and pattern formation. Global expression 
profiling confirmed that Zld has an important role in the activa- 
tion of the early zygotic genome and suggests that Zld may also 
regulate maternal RNA degradation during the maternal-to-zygotic 
transition. 

In Drosophila, an initial wave of zygotic gene transcription occurs 
between 1 and 2h of development during the mitotic cleavage cycles 
8-13. This is followed by a major burst of activity between 2 to 3h of 
development (cycle 14) when the embryo is undergoing cellular blasto- 
derm formation. Many pre-cellular genes contain TAGteam sites in 
their upstream regulatory regions including several direct targets of 
Bicoid, Dorsal and other key regulators of patterning®’. It has been 
previously demonstrated’ that TAGteam sites are required for the early 
expression of the dorsoventral gene zen, and the sex determination 
genes sisB (also known as sc) and Sxl. To isolate the TAGteam binding 
factor, we performed a yeast one-hybrid screen with a 91 base-pair (bp) 
fragment (Fig. 1a, sequences in upper-case) from the zen cis-regulatory 
region®® (zen(91)), which contains four TAGteam sites” (Fig. 1a in red, 
the first two are the reverse complement). zld, encoded by the X 
chromosomal gene CG12701 (also known as vfl), was selected as the 
only candidate of the 11 recovered that had the potential to bind 
specific DNA sequences because it encoded a protein with six C2H2 
zinc fingers (represented as green boxes in Fig. 1b). Oligonucleotides 
(Fig. la, underlined sequences) with different TAGteam sites were 
tested in gel shift assays with the 357 amino acid carboxy-terminal 
region of Zld fused to glutathione S-transferase (GST—ZldC; Fig. 1b, 
stippled region). All oligonucleotides tested formed complexes with 
GST-ZldC, although with different affinities (Fig. 1c, lanes 1-9), 


whereas mutations (Fig. la, in purple) in the heptanucleotide sequence 
abolished binding (Fig. 1c, lanes 10-12). Notably, the site with the 
strongest affinity, CAGGTAG, is the site most over-represented in 
regulatory elements of pre-blastoderm genes versus post-blastoderm 
genes’. A plasmid expressing full-length Zld protein promoted tran- 
scriptional activation of a zen(91)-lacZ reporter but not a mutated 
zen(91m)-lacZ reporter after co-transfection in Drosophila S2 cells 
(Fig. 1d). Taken together, these data strongly suggest that Zld activates 
transcription of zen and probably other TAGteam-containing genes. 
zld transcripts were detected in the germline cells of the ovary 
(Fig. 2a), in unfertilized eggs (Fig. 2b), and throughout early develop- 
ment (Fig. 2c). Later, zld becomes restricted to the nervous system 
and specific head regions (Fig. 2d), as previously shown’. To analyse 
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Figure 1| TAGteam sites bind Zld and mediate transcriptional activation. 
a, DNA sequence of the 91-bp zen enhancer (upper-case) plus surrounding 
sequences (lower-case). Base substitutions are in purple. b, Schematic 
organization of the zld locus (CG12701; Flybase) with the transcription start 
sites for the RNA isoforms RB and RA. The P{RS3}UM8171-3 insertion site is 
between —661 and —660 bp. The nucleotides deleted in zld?** and zld*™’ are 
indicated as a blank space between solid lines. ¢, Zld binding to 
oligonucleotides containing different TAGteam sites (denoted beneath each 
section of the gel). The first lane in each section contains free probe, the 
second lane contains probe plus 10 ng GST-ZIdC, and the third lane contains 
probe plus 30 ng GST—ZIdC. d, S2 cells were transfected with 0 ng (blue bar), 
50 ng (red bar) or 100 ng (yellow bar) of plasmid expressing z/d under control 
of the inducible metallothionein promoter, the zen(91)-lacZ or zen(91m)- 
lacZ reporter plasmids, and the luciferase control. Error bars, s.e.m.; 1 = 3. 
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zld function, we generated deletion alleles of zid by imprecise excision 
(schematized in Fig. 1b). Hemizygous embryos showed abnormal 
central nervous system and head development (data not shown), 
consistent with previous reports of CG12701 lethal P-insertion phe- 
notypes’®"", zd transcripts were not observed in these embryos after 
cycle 14 (Fig. 2e). However, younger embryos had high levels of 
maternal z/d transcripts (data not shown), indicating that maternally 
loaded zid transcripts are degraded during cellularization and 
replaced with zygotic zld. 

To eliminate maternal zld from embryos, we induced clones of 
zld’* mutant germ cells in the adult female. All resulting embryos 
were null for maternal zld(M_ zid), and the male embryos were also 
null for zygotic zZld(M~ Z™ zld). All early M” zld embryos lacked zld 
transcripts (Fig. 2f) but had normal patterns of other maternally 
deposited factors such as bicoid RNAs (Fig. 2g) and the Dorsal protein 
gradient (data not shown). Unlike M_Z* zldembryos, which began to 
express z/d ubiquitously in cycle 14 (Fig. 21), MZ zld embryos never 
expressed zld (Fig. 2h). However, regardless of their zygotic genotypes, 
all M™ zld embryos showed a severely abnormal morphology after 
cycle 14 (Fig. 2h and j) and did not survive to make cuticle. 

Before cycle 14, M” zld embryos are similar to wild type (compare 
Fig. 3a to 3c), except for sporadic nuclear fallout (arrow in Fig. 3c, 
middle). However, at early cycle 14 the hexagonal-actin network 


Figure 2 | Maternal z/d transcripts are lost as zygotic zid is activated in 
cycle 14. a-j, Wild-type (a—d) and zld?** (e-j) ovaries (a) and embryos 
(b-j) were hybridized with zld (a-f and h-j) or bcd (g) RNA probes. a, Mid- 
stage (left) and late-stage (right) egg chambers with z/d transcripts in the 
nurse cells (nc) but not the columnar follicle cells that overlay the oocyte. 
b, An unfertilized egg is shown. ¢, A cycle 14 embryo undergoing 
cellularization. d, A late-stage embryo is shown. e, An M* Zid cycle 14 
embryo showing that maternal z/d transcripts have disappeared. f, An 

M ld cycle 10-11 embryo is shown. g, An M__zld cycle 14 embryo has a 
normal bcd pattern. h, An M Zid late cycle 14 embryo showing 
anomalous distribution of cytoplasm (arrows). i, An MZ” ld early cycle 14 
embryo showing onset of zygotic zld expression. j, An MZ” zld late cycle 14 
embryo showing abnormalities (arrows). 
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becomes disorganized and begins to degenerate (Fig. 3d, top) result- 
ing in a multinucleated phenotype (arrow in Fig. 3d, bottom) resem- 
bling nullo’* and Serendipity «'* (Sry-x) mutants. Cellularization does 
not proceed as furrow canals never move inward (arrow in Fig. 3d, 
top) like in the wild type (arrow in Fig. 3b, top), and Neurotactin 
(Nrt) accumulates abnormally in the apical cytoplasm (arrow in 
Fig. 3h, top)—reminiscent of the slam mutant phenotype’*”. 
Staining with anti-Slam antibody confirmed that Slam protein is 
mostly absent by mid-cycle 14 (Fig. 3f, top), whereas Slam has moved 
basally in wild type (Fig. 3e, bottom). In addition, nuclei do not 
elongate but instead become rounded, enlarged and clump together 
(see Fig. 3f, and arrow in 3h, bottom). Regions of higher nuclear 
density were observed (data not shown), a phenotype similar to that 
obtained by injection of CG12701 double-stranded RNA”®, which we 
noticed resembles a friihstart (frs, also known as Z600) phenotype’®. 
Despite their aberrant morphology, M_ zld embryos attempt to form 
a ventral furrow (Supplementary Fig. 1b, c, e) but soon become 
highly disorganized with only pole cells recognizable 
(Supplementary Fig. 1f). We rescued the M ld cellularization 
defects by driving a wild-type copy of zld into the germ line using 
the ovarian tumour (otu) promoter’. The cytoskeleton becomes well 
structured (Fig. 3i, top) and furrow canal ingression is normal (Fig. 3i, 
bottom) as Slam protein is restored (data not shown). 

The broad range of phenotypes strongly indicated that M= zld 
embryos do not express genes essential for cellular blastoderm forma- 
tion. We assayed the expression of Sry-a, slam and nullo, as well as 
sisA, sisB, sisC (also known as os), Sxl, zen and dpp. None of these 
genes was activated in M zld embryos (data shown for Sry-a, sisB 
and zen in Fig. 4b, d and f, respectively), except at the poles in some 
cases. However, sna and sog—which are activated by Dorsal'*’—were 
not absent but were delayed in expression by at least two cycles (data 
not shown), suggesting that Zld facilitates the onset of early gene 
transcription. Furthermore, the lateral stripes of sog were greatly 
reduced in width (Fig. 4h), indicating that in regions in which 
Dorsal protein amounts are low, a combinatorial mechanism invol- 
ving both Dorsal and Zld establishes the broad sog domain. Notably, 
there are two TAGteam sites in the 393 bp sogenhancer”’ that lie close 
to Dorsal binding sites. 

Our results indicated that Zld is a global activator of early genes. To 
test this directly we compared the expression profiles of wild-type and 
M zld embryos in mitotic cycles 8-13, a time point presumably 
enriched in genes that are direct Zld targets. One-hundred-and-twenty 
genes were downregulated and surprisingly 176 genes were upregu- 
lated at least twofold (P= 0.05), in the absence of Zld (Fig. 4k). The 
downregulated set (Supplementary Table 1) was strongly enriched in 
genes that are zygotically expressed (Fig. 41) and involved in early 
developmental processes (Supplementary Fig. 2), including most of 
the genes we assayed in situ (Fig. 4k). For example, 12 genes involved in 
cellular blastoderm formation (nullo, slam, Sry-x, bnk, frs, btsz, halo 
and 5 halo-like genes”°), 6 sex-determination genes (sisA, sisB, sisC, 
run, Sxl and dpn), and 8 dorsoventral genes (dpp, tld, tok, tsg, tsg-like, 
scw, zen and zen2) are in our downregulated data set. Overall, 75% of 
the early genes previously described as pre-cellular’®*' are included. 
This number may be an underestimate because there could be many 
genes such as snaand sog that did not make the twofold cutoff (Fig. 4k) 
but are indeed regulated by Zld. 

About 80% of the downregulated genes have TAGteam sites 
within 2 kilobases (kb) upstream of the transcription start site 
(Supplementary Table 2), and another 10% have TAGteam sites in 
introns, such as slam with two sites in its first intron, supporting the 
idea that most of our downregulated genes are direct Zld targets. In 
addition, the TAGteam sites upstream of the downregulated genes 
tend to be located very close to the transcription start site within 
200 bp (Supplementary Table 2), consistent with the previous finding 
that early zygotic genes have a statistical over-representation of 
TAGteam sites close to the start site*®. 
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Figure 3 | Maternal zid is required 
for cellularization. a—i, Confocal 
images of wild-type (WT; 

a, b, e, g), M zld?** (zld"; 

c, d, f, h) and rescued (M_~ zld?**, 
otu-zld, i) embryos (as indicated) 
stained with phalloidin to detect 
F-actin, with anti-slam or anti-Nrt 
antibodies (green), and with DAPI 
(4,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole) to 
detect DNA (red). In M” zld 
embryos the cytoskeletal network is 
disorganized and quickly 
degenerates in early cycle 14 (d, top) 
accompanied by nuclear fallout 

(d, middle). Slam protein 
disappears in cycle 14 (f, top and 
middle), whereas Nrt accumulates 
apically (h, top, arrow). In 

M_” zld?**; otu-zld embryos the 
cytoskeleton is organized (i, top) 
and cellularization proceeds 

(i, bottom, arrow). Scale bar, 10 um. 


zid-, 14 


Slam/DAPL + . ae Nrt/DAPI 


In contrast to the downregulated genes, the upregulated set is 
strongly enriched in genes that are maternally expressed (Fig. 41). 
We considered the possibility that Zld activates components of the 
RNA degradation machinery that in turn destabilize maternal RNAs. 
Because the microRNA (miRNA) miR-309 enhancer” contains two 
TAGteam sites, we assayed for miR-309 primary transcripts in M_ zld 
embryos (Fig. 4j), and indeed they were absent. It was recently shown 
that mature miR-309 miRNAs become abundant during cycle 14, and 
are involved in maternal transcript turnover in 2-4 h embryos’. Not 
surprisingly, our 1-2 h (cycles 8-13) data set had no overlap with the 
44 published miR-309 targets’, however 2-4h profiling experiments 
should demonstrate whether they are upregulated in the absence of 
zld. We also compared our upregulated genes to those affected by 
smaug*, another gene required for the removal of maternally supplied 
RNAs. We found there was little overlap with the published Smaug 
targets’, suggesting that Zld is involved in a parallel pathway of 
maternal RNA degradation. 

We have demonstrated that Zld functions as a key transcriptional 
activator during the maternal-to-zygotic transition (MZT) in 
Drosophila. This is the first demonstration of such an activator in 
any organism. We propose that the biological role of Zld in the pre- 
blastoderm embryo is to set the stage for vital processes such as cellular 
blastoderm formation, counting of X chromosomes for dosage com- 
pensation and sex determination, and pattern formation, by ensuring 


Figure 4 | Zld plays a role in zygotic gene activation and maternal RNA 


Foldch | Genes | Genes tested by in situ | I a degradation during the MZT. a-—j, Wild-type (WT; left) and MZ zid??4 
>2.0 down | 120 Fold ch Fold ch 4% MZ (zld’; right) mitotic cycle 12-14 embryos were hybridized as indicated. 
15-2 down] 159 | SisA 7.2 Sry-a 8.0 M 58% 14% k, Summary of expression profiles of 1-2 h wild-type and M_ zld?”4 
Unchanged| 6970 | 888 49 slam 20 mz embryos. Fold ch, fold change with respect to wild type (genes absent in the 

155. SoG Se nullo: 2.2 Z 22% Z 82% array data are not included). I, Percentage of genes for which there is 
= Sx 3.5 sna 1.8 20% expression data**”’ described as maternal (M), zygotic (Z) or both (MZ) in 
ZEN, 73-0: i80GL «Ne the downregulated (=2-fold; n = 105) and upregulated (=1.5-fold; n = 263) 
Whole array} 13,615] dpp 5.7 bcd 1.0 Upregulated Downregulated 
gene sets. 
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the coordinated accumulation of batteries of gene products during the 
MZT. This early preparedness should allow sufficient time for the 
formation of molecular machines” involved in these processes, and 
so are ready to spring into action during the prolonged interphase of 
cycle 14. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Fly strains. The zid’” and zld**' alleles were generated by imprecise excision of 
the P{RS3} (ref. 24) element UM-8171-3 (FlyBase, Szeged stock centre). The ovo” 
FRT19A stock was generated by transposition of P{miniw* , ovo”"} (ref. 25) onto 
ywsn FRT19A, hsFLP122. Germline clones were induced in zld??* FRT19A/ ovo"! 
FLP122 FRT19A by the FLP-FRT technique”. Virgin females were collected and 
mated to y w, FM7 or FM7c-ftz-lacZ males. The otu-zld construct was micro- 
injected into w'"”* embryos. 

Yeast one-hybrid assay. The yeast one-hybrid screen was performed using the 
Matchmaker One-Hybrid System (Clontech) protocol with the 91-bp zen pro- 
moter (zen(91)) and a 0-6 h Drosophila embryonic complementary DNA library 
fused to the Gal4 activation domain” (gift from L. Pick). 

Molecular biology. DNA binding assays’ and Drosophila 82 cell transient trans- 
fection assays** were performed as previously described. The fold activation was 
calculated as a ratio of the normalized (for transfection efficiency) LacZ activity 
in cells treated with 0.5 mM CuSO, and untreated cells. 

Analysis of phenotypes. Various RNA probes, antibodies and molecular probes 
were used to detect gene expression or to visualize the cytoskeleton and nuclei 
(further described in the Methods). Embryos were viewed by fluorescence 
microscopy using a Nikon FX-A microscope for whole embryo views, or an 
Improvision Yokogawa CSU-10 spinning disk confocal system for grazing and 
sectional views, and by Nomarski optics using a Zeiss Axiophot microscope. 
Microarray analysis. Total RNA was extracted from three independent collec- 
tions of 1-2 h y wand M_ zld embryos by Trizol (Invitrogen). cDNA was pre- 
pared using the GeneChip HT One-Cycle cDNA Synthesis Kit (Invitrogen), 
labelled with the BioArray HighYield RNA Transcript Labelling Kit (Enzo), 
and hybridized to Affymetrix Drosophila Genome 2 arrays and processed by a 
GeneChip Fluidics Station 400. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Fly strains. The zld’”* and zld**' alleles were generated by imprecise excision of 
the P{RS3} (ref. 24) element UM-8171-3 located in 18F2 (Flybase, Szeged stock 
centre) using a A2,3 source on the CyO chromosome (gift from J. Treisman). 
These were balanced over FM7c-ftz-lacZ (gift from S. Roth). Germline clones 
were induced in zld??* FRT19A/y w sn P{mini w+, ovo”!} (ref. 25) FRT19A, 
hsFLP122 (see later) second or third instar larvae by the FLP-FRT technique”’. 
Virgin females were collected and mated to y w, FM7/Y or FM7c-ftz-lacZ/Y (to 
identify the zygotic genotype with respect to zd). Escapers (zld* germline clone 
embryos) varied between experiments (1% to 10%). To rescue the zld pheno- 
type, one copy of the otu-zld transgene on chromosome II (see later) was present 
in germline clones. 

Confirmation of zld null alleles. The exact insertion site of UM-8171-3 was 
confirmed by sequencing the PCR product of genomic DNA using primers 
covering the 3’ long terminal repeat (LTR) of the P-element and genomic 
sequences from —1186 to —1162 upstream of the CG12701 RB start site 
(Flybase). The P-element inserted between —660 and —661. Deletion break- 
points of zld’” and zld**’ were determined by genomic PCR analysis and sequen- 
cing of the PCR product using primers outside of the deleted region. zld?** 
deletes sequences — 1270 to +1376 and zld**' deletes sequences from —660 to 
+2250 and leaves part of the P-element. Nucleotide numbering is according to 
the Drosophila melanogaster X chromosome sequence (release v5.1). 
Construction of the ovo” FRT19A chromosome. We made the ove” FRT19A 
stock by transposition of P{mini w*, ovo?!} (ref. 25) onto y w sn FRT19A, 
hsFLP122. In brief, males of genotype y w sn FRT19A, hsFLP122/Y ; +/ CyO, 
A2-3 ; FRT82B ovo’! !®/Sb! were crossed to C(1)DxX, y w! fF/Y females. 
Individual male offspring that were w' Cy* Sb (genotype y w sn FRT19A, 
hsFLP122 *; */+ ; Sb! */+, in which * represents potential P{mini w+, ovo} 
insertions) were crossed to C(1)DX, y' w! fly females. Insertions onto the X 
chromosome were identified as lines in which the w* was transmitted to all of the 
sons and to no daughters. These chromosomes were maintained as y w sn P{mini 
w', ovo?! } FRT19A, hsFLP122/Y and C(1)DX, y' w! f /Y females. To test for 
penetrance of the ovoD insertion, and to confirm that the FRT19A or hsFLP122 
elements were not inadvertently mobilized, we crossed the y w sn P{mini w', 
ovo?'} FRT19A, hsFLP122 males to y w and y w FRTI9A females at 25°C. We 
subjected a brood from each of these crosses (24—48-h-old larvae) to a heat shock 
at 37 °C for 1h, whereas other broods were not heat shocked. Female offspring 
were then assayed for fertility and egg laying. We selected a line (4.1) in which y w 
sn P{mini w', ovo”! } FRT19A, hsFLP122/ y w, either with or without heat shock, 
showed complete sterility and laid almost no eggs, whereas the y w sn P{miniw", 
ovo} FRT19A, hsFLP122/y w FRT19A showed almost complete sterility in the 
absence of heat shock, but showed good fertility after heat shock. The male 
offspring from these fertile females were all w sn”, indicating that they contained 
the y w FRTI9A and not the y w sn P{mini w*, ovo’!} FRT19A, hsFLP122 
chromosome, as would be expected if the PfovoD} was dominantly blocking 
female germline development. 

zid rescue construct. The z/d rescue construct was made by subcloning the full- 
length zid coding region +642 to +6345 relative to the RB +1 start site into the 
EcoRI site of the pCOG plasmid, which lies between the otu promoter and the 
K103' UTR” (gift from C. Navarro). Full-length zld was prepared by PCR from 
genomic DNA (Clonetech), cloned into the pCR2.1-TOPO vector (Invitrogen), 
and verified by sequencing. 

Site-directed mutagenesis. The following zen promoter fragments were sub- 
cloned into the EcoRI site of the pCaSpeRhsp43-lacZ transformation vector (gift 
from M. Frasch): two tandem copies of the zen(91) fragment (Fig. 1a in upper- 
case) prepared by PCR of subcloned zen genomic DNA, two copies of a mutated 
version of the zen(91) fragment (zen(91m)) in which the base substitutions 
shown in Fig. 1a (in purple) were introduced by PCR site-directed mutagenesis. 
In situ hybridization. Embryos were hybridized with digoxygenin-UTP (Roche 
Biochemicals) RNA probes synthesized from cloned cDNA sequences, or in the 
case of miR-309, primary transcript sequences spanning the cluster™. lacZ staining 


nature 


indicated embryos that harboured the FM7-ftz-lacZ chromosome and were thus 
M Z* ald. Stained embryos were mounted in aquamount (Polysciences) or 
embedded in araldite (Polysciences). After hybridization, embryos were stained 
with DAPI (Sigma) to determine the mitotic cycle. Embryos were visualized by 
fluorescence microscopy using a Nikon FX-A microscope and by Nomarski optics 
using a Zeiss Axiophot microscope. 

Antibody staining. Dilution of antibodies was as follows: mouse anti-Nrt 
(Developmental Studies Hybridoma Bank) 1:50; rabbit anti-Slam (gift from R. 
Lehmann) 1:200; rat anti-Dorsal 1:50; rabbit anti-Vasa 1:500. F-actin and DNA 
were visualized by TRITC-labelled phalloidin (Sigma) and by DAPI (Sigma), 
respectively. Embryos were viewed by fluorescence microscopy using a Nikon 
FX-A microscope for whole embryo views, or an Improvision Yokogawa CSU-10 
spinning disk confocal system for grazing and sectional views. Images were 
prepared using Velocity, ImageJ (W. S. Rasband, http://rsb.info.nih.gov/ij/), 
and Adobe Photoshop software. 

Yeast one-hybrid assay. The yeast one-hybrid screen was carried out using the 
Matchmaker One-Hybrid System (Clontech). The zen 91-bp fragment (zen(91)) 
with four TAGteam sites was amplified by PCR and cloned into the EcoRI site of 
the target-reporter vectors (pLaci and pHisi-1). The TAGteam reporter vectors 
were integrated into the yeast YM427] strain to generate the yeast reporter strain 
YM4271[TAG-lacZ, TAG-his]. The YM4271[TAG-lacZ, TAG-his] reporter 
strain was used to screen a 0-6h embryonic cDNA library fused to the Gal4 
activation domain”’. All 121 His3-positive clones from the first screen were 
subjected to B-galactosidase activity assays for the second screening, and the 
final 34 positive clones were sequenced to identify the candidates. 

Transient transfection assays. The wild-type and mutated zen promoter frag- 
ments described above were subcloned into the EcoRI site of the pCaSpeRhsp43- 
lacZ reporter vector”® (gift from A. Laughon). The full-length zld coding region 
was cloned between the KpnI and the Xhol sites of pMT/V5-His B expression 
vector (Invitrogen). Drosophila S2 cells were grown at 28 °C in Schneider’s med- 
ium (Invitrogen) supplemented with 10% FCS. Three million cells were trans- 
fected using Effectene Transfection reagent (Qiagen) with a 250 ng plasmid DNA 
mix containing 100 ng reporter plasmid, 50 ng plasmid constitutively expressing 
firefly luciferase, expression plasmid as indicated in Fig. 1d and the plasmid 
pcDNA3 to bring the total amount of DNA to 250 ng. The expression of Zld 
protein was induced 24 h after transfection by adding 0.5 mM CuSO, directly to 
the medium. The cells were lysed after 24 h and the B-galactosidase and luciferase 
activities were assayed (Promega) according to the manufacturer’s protocols. 
The fold activation was calculated as a ratio of the normalized (for transfection 
efficiency) LacZ activity in cells treated with 0.5 mM CuSO, and untreated cells. 
DNA binding assays. Electrophoretic mobility shift assays were performed as 
previously described” using the affinity purified C-terminal part of the Zld pro- 
tein containing four zinc fingers (amino acids 1240-1470) fused to GST (GST- 
ZldC) and 26 bp oligonucleotide probes overlapping TAGteam sites from the zen 
promoter, except that EDTA was omitted from the binding buffer and ZnSO4 
was added to 10 1M. The incubation reactions contained 0.1 ng of **P-labelled 
oligonucleotides (see Fig. 1a for nucleotide sequences) and varying amounts of 
recombinant GST—ZIdC protein. 

Microarray analysis. Total RNA was extracted from three independent collec- 
tions of 1-2 h ywand M_ zld embryos by Trizol (Invitrogen). A portion of the 
collected embryos was fixed and stained with DAPI; 90% were in nuclear cycles 8 
to 13. cDNA was prepared using the GeneChip HT one-cycle cDNA synthesis kit 
(Invitrogen for Affymetrix) and labelled with the BioArray HighYield RNA 
transcript labelling kit (Enzo). Labelled probes were hybridized to Affymetrix 
Drosophila Genome 2 arrays and processed by a GeneChip Fluidics Station 400. 
Data were acquired by a GeneChip Scanner 3000 and processed/normalized by 
Affymetrix GeneChip Operating Software. Genes were identified as present when 
at least two of the three replicates had present (P) assignment (P=0.05). A 
Student’s two-tailed ttest analysis was performed on the data from the three 
biological replicates. 
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Concerted multi-pronged attack by calpastatin to 
occlude the catalytic cleft of heterodimeric calpains 


Tudor Moldoveanu’, Kalle Gehring” & Douglas R. Green’ 


The Ca’*-dependent cysteine proteases, calpains, regulate cell 
migration’, cell death’, insulin secretion’, synaptic function* and 
muscle homeostasis’. Their endogenous inhibitor, calpastatin, 
consists of four inhibitory repeats, each of which neutralizes an 
activated calpain with exquisite specificity and potency®. Despite 
the physiological importance of this interaction, the structural 
basis of calpain inhibition by calpastatin is unknown’. Here we 
report the 3.0A structure of Ca**-bound m-calpain in complex 
with the first calpastatin repeat, both from rat, revealing the 
mechanism of exclusive specificity. The structure highlights the 
complexity of calpain activation by Ca**, illustrating key residues 
in a peripheral domain that serve to stabilize the protease core on 
Ca** binding. Fully activated calpain binds ten Ca’* atoms, 
resulting in several conformational changes allowing recognition 
by calpastatin. Calpain inhibition is mediated by the intimate 
contact with three critical regions of calpastatin. Two regions tar- 
get the penta-EF-hand domains of calpain and the third occupies 
the substrate-binding cleft, projecting a loop around the active site 
thiol to evade proteolysis. 

We determined the crystal structure of the complex between 
m-calpain and residues 134-219 of calpastatin inhibitory repeat 1 
(referred to as calpastatin; Fig. la, Supplementary Fig. 1 and 
Supplementary Table 1). The m-calpain heterodimer consists of an 
80 kilodalton (kDa) catalytic subunit and a 28 kDa regulatory sub- 
unit®. The large subunit contains the Ca**-dependent protease core 
domain I-II (DI-II)’, DIII (which resembles C2 domains involved in 
membrane targeting) and the Ca**-binding penta-EF-hand DIV to 
heterodimerize the homologous DVI of the regulatory subunit 
(Supplementary Fig. 1b)°. The catalytically inactive C105S 80 kDa 
subunit was used to overcome unwanted proteolysis observed with 
the wild-type protein’. The regulatory subunit was substituted with 
the 21 kDa DVI (Supplementary Fig. 1b)'®. The 72 kDa calpastatin 
inhibits heterodimeric calpains with nanomolar affinity, being com- 
posed of a non-inhibitory 12 kDa leader L domain and four 15-kDa 
calpain inhibitory repeats (Supplementary Fig. 1b)°. Each repeat 
contains three regions (A—C) predicted to interact with calpain’®. 
We optimized the calpain—calpastatin complex by truncating calpas- 
tatin from a longer construct (residues 119-238) on the basis of 
results from limited proteolysis and NMR spectroscopy, both of 
which identified the amino- and carboxy-terminal mobile regions 
that impeded crystallization (Fig. 1b and Supplementary Fig. 2). 

Calpastatin recognizes the Ca** -induced conformation of m-cal- 
pain but does not coordinate Ca*~ in the complex (Fig. 1a). Regions 
A and C fold as amphipathic helices when bound to the Ca’*- 
induced hydrophobic pockets in the corresponding penta-EF-hand 
domains (Supplementary Fig. 3). Previously, homology modelling 
based on the Ca** -dependent complex between DVI and region C of 
calpastatin predicted the mode of binding for region A’. Regions A 


and B of calpastatin engage sites in DIV and DI-III, respectively. 
Region B associates with DI-III to obstruct the active site in the 
extended substrate-like orientation. Intrinsic disorder in the free 
state enables calpastatin to adapt structurally on binding to the 
substrate-binding cleft of calpain, distantly resembling the inhibitory 
conformation of the broad-specificity, structured protease inhibi- 
tors, the cystatins'? (Supplementary Fig. 4). Region B is anchored 
on either side of the active site C105S and avoids proteolysis by 
forcing a kink (Gly 174-Ile-Lys-Glu-Gly 178) between the flanking 
residues—Leu 173 at the substrate binding S2 subsite and Thr 179 
at S1’ (Fig. 2a, b). The unprimed and primed substrate binding sub- 
sites are N- and C-terminal, respectively, from the scissile bond P1— 
P1’. S and P distinguish protein and substrate subsites, respectively. 
N-terminal to the kink, residues Val 161-Leu 170 participate in hydro- 
gen bonds mediated by backbone atoms (Supplementary Table 2) and 
hydrophobic interactions with the DIII surface that juxtaposes the 
active site (Fig. 2b). The remainder of region B binds to the DI-II 
(Fig. 2a). Ala 172 marks the S3 site whereas the Leu 173 interaction is 
of particular importance at the S2 pocket, the main specificity deter- 
minant of calpains’*"*. The side chain of Leu 173 at S2 is superimpo- 
sable to Leu 2 of leupeptin in complex with the protease core DI-II of 
p-calpain, wI-II (ref. 15; Supplementary Fig. 5). C-terminal to the 
kink, region B engages the S1'-S2’-S3’ subsites with residues Thr 179- 
Ile-Pro 181. The conformation of Pro 181-Pro-Glu-Tyr 184 changes 
the direction as the Glu 183-Lys 190 helix targets DI. 

We tested the mechanism of inhibition by shortening the kink 
through deletion of Lys 176, Glu 177 or both. In all instances, the 
low nanomolar half-maximal inhibitory concentration (ICs9) values 
for m-calpain inhibition, derived from initial rate analysis, did not 
change significantly compared to wild type (Supplementary Fig. 6a). 
However, all mutants succumbed to proteolysis within the kink, 
permitting catalytic cleft access and resulting in complete auto- 
proteolysis of the complex within hours (Fig. 2c). The 5-residue kink 
is therefore essential to overcome proteolysis and its length has 
indeed been conserved (Supplementary Fig. 2b)°. An 18-residue pep- 
tide B1, specific for DI-II (Ala 172-Glu 189), inhibited m-calpain 
with an ICs) of 410 + 80nM (mean = s.e.m., Supplementary Fig. 
6b). Others have shown that a 27-residue peptide, corresponding 
to Asp 163-Glu 189 of region B, inhibited 1-calpain with an ICs9 of 
~30nM"*. Residues Leu 173-Gly 174 and Thr 179-Ile-Pro 181 cor- 
responding to the substrate subsites P2-distorted P1 and P1'-P2’- 
P3’, respectively, were identified as ‘hotspots’ that impaired inhibi- 
tion when replaced with Ala (ref. 17). Replacing the intact 27-residue 
peptide with the corresponding N- and C-terminal peptides— 
Asp 163-Gly 174 and Lys 175-Ala 189 (human sequence)—abolished 
calpain inhibition’. Taken together, these data suggest that DIII 
anchoring by region B enhances inhibitory activity >10-fold and 
support the structure-based occluding-loop mechanism. The 
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Ca**-dependent reversible interaction between calpastatin and cal- 
pain is biologically relevant and, in light of the length of the occluding 
loop, it indicates that the wild-type inhibitor, unlike the shorter loop 
mutants, may recycle once dissociated from the protease. This over- 
comes the need for new synthesis of calpastatin to maintain inhibi- 
tion under conditions of fluctuating Ca** levels. 

Only regions A, C and the DI-I]-binding residues of B are con- 
served among calpastatins (Supplementary Fig. 2b). The divergent 
intervening sequences connecting regions A, B and C are devoid of 
electron density (red dots in Fig. 1a). NMR analysis of the complex 
between '°N-labelled calpastatin and unlabelled calpain (Fig. 1b and 
Supplementary Fig. 2a) corroborated that the intervening sequences 
of calpastatin are intrinsically disordered (Supplementary Fig. 2b). 
Conversely, calpastatin regions A, B and C bind calpain, become 
ordered and tumble slowly in solution as part of the 111kDa 
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Figure 1| Complex between Ca”*-bound m-calpain and calpastatin. 

a, Overall structure shows regions A, B and C of calpastatin bound to DIV, 
DI-III and DVI of calpain, respectively. The intervening sequences of 
calpastatin are devoid of electron density (red dots). The central part of the 
inhibitory region B forms the occluding loop at the active site. The active site 
in the protease core DI-II is stabilized by DIII. Calpain heterodimerization is 
largely defined at the DIV—DVI interface. Alternate conformations at the 
interface between the DI-III core and the DIV-DVI heterodimer (black 
dots) are possible**. b, '°N,'H-HSQC (heteronuclear single quantum 
correlation) spectrum of the complex between '°C,'°N-labelled calpastatin 
(residues 128-226, Supplementary Fig. 2b) and unlabelled calpain identified 
flexible/disordered residues of calpastatin. Connected sample strips from the 
HNCA NMR experiment are inset. 
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complex, and were undetectable by NMR. DIII contains hotspots 
for proteolysis in the free and Ca**-bound m-calpain'*, and its 
extensive interaction with calpastatin in the complex supports its 
resistance to trypsin (Supplementary Fig. 2c). The modular organ- 
ization of calpastatin induced on binding to calpain emphasizes the 
role of the interspersed, flexible/disordered segments in the folding— 
binding transitions of the structured regions at distant sites in 
calpain. Similar disorder was confirmed by NMR for a complex 
between m-calpain and repeat 1 of calpastatin at 101M CaCl, 
(ref. 19). Calpastatin regions A and C interact with calpain whereas 
the intervening regions are disordered”’. Notably, calpastatin region 
B corresponding to Lys 176-Leu 188, which in our complex targets 
mainly DI, also interacts with calpain. At this CaCl, level the protease 
core is not aligned for catalysis and, therefore, the N terminus of 
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Figure 2 | Binding and inhibition of calpain by region B of calpastatin. 

a, Detailed view of the interaction between calpastatin and the catalytic cleft 
in the protease core DI-II. At the subsite P1 calpastatin distorts from the 
substrate path and projects residues 174-178, which kink between the P2 
and P1’ anchor sites. b, Detailed view of the interaction between calpastatin 
and a surface-accessible groove in DIII. Hydrogen bonds are represented as 
dashed lines. c, Autolysis of m-calpain (10 1M) in the presence of 1 mM 
CaCl, and wild-type calpastatin or the K176A mutant was monitored at 0, 5, 
20, 80, 320 min, and 24h (lanes 1-6, respectively) by SDS—polyacrylamide 
gel electrophoresis. Calpastatin:calpain (I:E) molar ratios and the size of the 
molecular markers (lane M) are indicated above and to the left of the panel, 
respectively. Unprocessed calpain subunits and calpastatin are identified 
(arrows). Autolysis is blocked by wild-type calpastatin above I:E of 2. The 
K176A mutant fails to inhibit autolysis even at higher I:E, being digested in 
the loop to produce Coomassie-stained fragments (asterisks). 
Fragmentation of the catalytic subunit is complete after ~1h. 
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region B does not contact the unprimed side of the active site nor the 
DIII. The disorder in the calpain-bound calpastatin prompted us to 
predict minimal global conformational changes in calpain instigated 
by calpastatin binding. This suggests that the rearrangement of calpain 
domains is mainly induced by Ca**. Local calpastatin-induced con- 
formational changes in calpain are predicted for the gating loops of the 
protease core, found in alternative conformations in the structure of 
uI-II free or bound to inhibitors (Supplementary Figs 5 and 7)”. 

The calpain—calpastatin structure offers an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to study the Ca? *-bound conformation of m-calpain (Fig. 3a). 
The structures of inactive calpain??’?, the Ca**-bound protease 
core”*>*4 and Ca’*-bound and free DVI (refs 25, 26) have generated 
valuable, incomplete models for calpain activation®. The calpain— 
calpastatin structure (Fig. la) represents the Ca**-activated con- 
formation of m-calpain revealed by the realignment for catalysis of 
the protease core DI-II by two Ca** atoms, as described for pI-II 
(ref. 7; Supplementary Fig. 7 and Supplementary Table 3). DI-II is 
intimately associated with DIII, which undergoes conformational 
changes to interact specifically with DI, serving to stabilize the prote- 
ase core and to maximize its catalytic activity. The EF-hand DIV and 
DVI bind four Ca?* atoms each”’, mediate the heterodimer interface 
by pairing of EF-hand 5 as in the apo-calpain” and show small 
changes between the Ca’*-bound and free conformation 
(Supplementary Fig. 8 and Supplementary Table 3). Of significance 
is the Ca**-induced displacement from DVI of the N-terminal 
anchor peptide’, which is unstructured in the complex. 

To investigate the Ca’ *-induced conformational changes leading 
to the heterodimer activation (Supplementary Video), we aligned the 
Ca**-bound and free structure” by overlapping DIII, which provides 
a central scaffold for the (re)arrangements of the vicinal domains 
through protein-protein interactions (Fig. 3a). On binding Ca’*, 
the upper DI-II lobe moves dorsal to frontal with respect to DIH, 
whereas the lower DIV—DVI lobe moves in the opposite direction. 
The tension on either side of the protease core, postulated in light of 
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the Ca**-free m-calpain structure’ and confirmed extensively bio- 
chemically’, is overcome by Ca’* binding (Fig. 3a). The discovery of 
the active conformation of the DI-III ensemble is significant as it 
identifies the missing conserved features at the extensive DI-II-DIII 
interface (Fig. 3b). 

We extrapolated the importance of this interface from structural 
analysis of the isolated protease core DI-II of m-calpain, mI-Il. 
Owing to intrinsic instability of residues Gly 197-Gly 210 in DI, the 
unprimed side of the active site in mI-II collapses diminishing acti- 
vity >1,000-fold compared to full-length m-calpain”*. In the Ca**- 
bound heterodimer, residues 197-210 are stabilized, through salt 
bridges and hydrogen bonds, by conserved basic residues in DIII 
(Fig. 3b and Supplementary Fig. 10). In particular, Arg 417 and 
Arg 420 from the basic loop, which adopts a different conformation 
in Ca’*-free calpain (Supplementary Fig. 9), and Arg469 and 
Arg 500 from the B-sandwich core of DIII may provide critical sup- 
port for the labile active site (Fig. 3b). 

In limb-girdle muscular dystrophy (LGMD)-2A patients, p94 (cal- 
pain 3) point mutants in DIII result in the typical atrophic pheno- 
types associated with impaired p94 activity in limb-girdle and trunk 
muscles®. The positions 490, 493, 541 and 572 in p94, corresponding 
to the conserved Arg residues (417, 420, 469 and 500, respectively) in 
DIU of m-calpain, are mutated to Trp, Gln or Pro in both familial and 
sporadic forms of the disease (http://www.dmd.nl)**. We probed the 
DI-II-DIII active interface by mutagenesis in m-calpain (Fig. 3c and 
Supplementary Fig. 11). The R417A and R420A substitutions 
decreased m-calpain activity to one-half and one-quarter, respect- 
ively, and doubled the Ca** requirement in the latter. The R469A 
decreased activity >60-fold and doubled the Ca’* requirement. 
Conservative Lys substitutions at 417, 420 or 469 did not rescue 
the phenotypes of Ala mutations (Supplementary Fig. 11), collec- 
tively underscoring the importance of this interface for sustaining 
maximal calpain activity and providing an explanation for the effect 
of disease-causing p94 substitutions in LGMD-2A patients. 
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Figure 3 | Stabilization of active Ca**-bound calpain by DIII. a, The Ca” - 
bound and free calpain (PDB: 1KFU)”° were aligned structurally based on 
DIII. The Ca?*-bound DI-II is freed from inactivating tension at the 
interfaces between the anchor and DVI (T1), the acidic loop of DIII and the 
basic helix of DII (T2), and the basic loop of DIII and DVI (T3)?”'. In Gat. 
bound calpain, the DIII-DIV linker is relaxed by shedding region 505-513 
from the DIII core. DIII is Ca**-free and contacts DI-II and DIV (pink 
areas) extensively, but not DVI. The basic region in DIII stabilizes the labile 
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active site (AS), and the DIJ—DIII linker contacts the basic helix in DII. 
Numbering of helices and strands is according to Supplementary Fig. 10. 
b, Detailed view of the interaction between the basic region in DIII and the 
active site. c, Ala substitutions in DIII at Arg 417 (red), Arg 420 (light blue) 
and Arg 469 (dark blue) impaired m-calpain activity, normalized with 
respect to the wild type (black); for the latter two it doubled the Ca”* 
requirement for half-maximal activity. Values are expressed as mean + s.d. 
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Figure 4 | Calpain-calpastatin proteolytic system. A schematic diagram 
illustrating the Ca” -induced activation of calpain and its inhibition by 
calpastatin. DIII has a fundamental role in relaying the Ca”* -induced 
structural changes (red dotted arrows) from the peripheral domains to the 


Calpastatin inhibits m- and j1-calpains®, which share the 28 kDa 
regulatory subunit predicted in both to bind calpastatin region C 
similarly (Supplementary Figs 3b and 12). Modelling of the complex 
between |1-calpain and calpastatin illustrated that calpastatin regions 
A and B bind conserved pockets of the 80kDa catalytic subunit 
and probably produce a similar set of inhibitory interactions with 
-calpain (Supplementary Fig. 12). We reported that jI-II is not 
inhibited by calpastatin repeat 1 (ref. 7). Here we show that trimming 
down calpastatin repeat 1 from either end to the 18-residue peptide 
Bl (Ala 172-Glu 189) increased inhibitory potency for WI-II. The 86- 
residue repeat 1 (134-219) reduced pI-II activity with an ICs, of 
154.7 + 16.3 uM, whereas the 57-residue regions BC (Asp 163- 
Thr 219) and AB (Ala 144-Lys 190, Fig. 1d), and the peptide B1 inhi- 
bited pI-II with ICsq values of 121.84 24.4, 80.5+ 10.2 and 
24.5 + 5.3 uM, respectively (mean + s.e.m., Supplementary Fig. 6b, 
c). In contrast, repeat 1 and fragments AB and BC exhibited low 
nanomolar ICs, values towards m-calpain (Supplementary Fig. 
6d). Our results confirm the specificity of calpastatin for the hetero- 
dimeric m- and j-calpains and suggest that calpains that lack the 
small subunit, DIV and/or DIII may not support the same set of 
inhibitory interactions with calpastatin®. 

The calpain and calpastatin proteins represent a major ubiquitous 
cellular proteolytic system, the imbalance of which has been impli- 
cated in necrosis associated with stroke and neuronal injury and 
perhaps Alzheimer’s disease, heart disease, cataract formation, type 
2 diabetes, cancer and LGMD-2A”’. Our study shows the mechan- 
isms of activation by Ca”* and inhibition by calpastatin of m- and 
-calpains (Fig. 4). Additional mechanisms of regulation for the 
calpain—calpastatin system include phosphorylation, membrane tar- 
geting and differential localization (Supplementary Fig. 13). The 
details of calpastatin specificity for the heterodimers may aid the 
design of new therapeutic agents. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Repeat 1 of calpastatin and the m-calpain heterodimer, composed of an intact 
catalytic subunit and lacking the Gly-rich DV of the regulatory subunit, were 
expressed in Escherichia coli separately and were purified to homogeneity by fast- 
performance liquid chromatography (FPLC). Excess radio-labelled (for NMR) 
or unlabelled inhibitor was mixed with the protease in the presence of Ca?* 
followed by further FPLC purification of the complex. The complex was sub- 
jected to limited proteolysis, NMR spectroscopy analysis, crystallization and 
X-ray crystallography structure determination. On the basis of the NMR assign- 
ments a shorter calpastatin fragment was generated and only its complex to 
m-calpain produced crystals. X-ray diffraction data collection was performed 
at three different US synchrotrons to improve the resolution. The crystal struc- 
ture was obtained by molecular replacement using domains from previously 
determined calpain structures as search models. The active conformation 
of calpain and the mechanism of inhibition by calpastatin were probed by 
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catalytically competent yet labile protease core. Concerted binding of the 
intrinsically unstructured protein (IUP) calpastatin to peripheral domains 
and the active site of calpain results in low-nanomolar inhibition. 


site-directed mutagenesis using standard calpain activity and calpastatin inhibi- 
tion assays on the basis of calpain autolysis and hydrolysis of fluorogenic 
substrates. Truncated calpastatin constructs and synthetic peptides were tested 
for inhibitory specificity against full-length and truncated calpain. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Cloning, mutagenesis, peptide synthesis, protein expression and purification. 
The rat calpastatin repeat 1 clone encoding residues Met 119-Ser 238 
(Supplementary Fig. 2b, gi 13540322) was provided by S. Arthur as an 
N-terminally His; 9-tagged construct in pET16b vector. Subsequent cloning in 
the NcoI and Xhol sites of the kanamycin-resistant pET24d vector was per- 
formed using this vector as PCR template and the following oligonucleotides 
as primers, and engineering a stop codon to exclude the C-terminal His, tag: 
5’med GCATGGCCATGGACAAGTCAGGCGTGAATGCTG, 3’med GTGG- 
TGCTCGAGTTACTTTCCAGTTGGAGAGCTACAG, 5’sh GCATGGCCATG- 
GCTGCTTTGGATGACCTGATAG, 3’sh GITGGTGCTCGAGTTAGGTGAAA- 
TCAGATGACCAGGCA, 5’'BC GCATGGCCATGGACCCAATGGATTCTAC- 
CTAC and 3'BC GTGGTGCTCGAGTTAACAGGTGAAATCAGATGACA- 
AGGC. We produced medium-sized (Met-Asp 128-Lys 226) and short (Met- 
Ala 134-Thr 219) calpastatin repeat 1 constructs and peptide BC (Met- 
Asp 163-Cys 220). In the short construct, we introduced a stop codon after 
Lys 190 using the Quick Change protocol (Stratagene) and the forward primer 
GAAACTTCTGGAGAAATAAGAAGCTATCACAGG (reverse not shown) to 
generate peptide AB (Met-Asp 128-Lys 190). The E. coli BL21 DE3 strain was 
used to express all five derivatives of calpastatin. In all calpastatin constructs the 
initiating Met was removed during expression as indicated by intact mass deter- 
mination by mass spectrometry. The m-calpain heterodimer, C105S m80 kDa/ 
21 kDa, which lacks the glycine-rich DV, and the protease core from |1-calpain 
(uI-II) were expressed in E. coli and purified as described previously”'°. Forward 
mutagenesis primers for the 80kDa_ subunit included R417A 
CCAGAAGCATCGGGCGCGGCAGAGGAA, R420A GGCGGCGGCAGGCG- 
AAGATGGGTGAG and R469A CCTTCATCAACCTCGCGGAGGTCCTCAAC, 
and for calpastatin K176A GGCACTGGGTATAGAAGGGACTATTCC, E177A 
GCACTGGGTATAAAAGGGACTATTCCTC and K176/E177A GGCACTGGG- 
TATAGGGACTATTCCTC. For '°N-labelling and '°C,'°N-labelling, the medium- 
sized and short calpastatins were expressed in M9 medium’ in the presence of '°N- 
NH,Cland '°N-NH,Cl plus '°C-glucose, respectively. All forms of calpastatin were 
purified by boiling the cell lysate for 15 min, followed by Ni-NTA affinity chro- 
matography (the original His-tagged construct), Q-Sepharose and C18 reversed- 
phase HPLC or S200 gel filtration chromatography. All protein preparations were 
exchanged into 20mM HEPES (pH7.5), 5mM DTT storage buffer, were flash- 
frozen in liquid nitrogen, and stored at -—80°C. Peptide Bl Ac- 
ALGIKEGTIPPEYRKLLE-NH, was synthesized and HPLC-purified at St Jude 
Children’s Research Hospital Hartwell Center. 

Calpain-calpastatin complex formation and purification. The m-calpain—cal- 
pastatin complex was formed by slowly titrating 50 mM CaCl, into a solution 
(~20-30 ml) containing purified calpain (10-20 mg) and a 2-5 molar excess 
of calpastatin in 50mM HEPES buffer (pH 7.5) until the CaCl, concentration 
reached ~5—10 mM. The subsequent steps of purification were done in solutions 
containing 5 mM CaCl, to prevent dissociation of the complex. Excess untagged 
calpastatin was removed by recovering the complex on Ni-NTA (Qiagen), which 
bound to the column using the C-terminal His¢-tag on the calpain large subunit. 
Further purification involved Sephacryl $200 and Q-Sepharose chromato- 
graphy. The complexes were stored in 20mM HEPES (pH7.5), 5mM DTT, 
10mM CaCl, at —80 °C. 

Limited proteolysis and autolysis of the calpain—calpastatin complex. Limited 
proteolysis'® or autolysis reactions were performed at 22 °C in a final volume of 
less than 150 pl, in 1 mM CaCl, and 50 mM HEPES at pH 7.5. Purified 1 mg ml! 
(9M) m-calpain—calpastatin complex was proteolysed by 0.001 mgml ' 
(0.04 uM) trypsin (Sigma). For autolysis, 1 mg ml! (10 uM) m-calpain was 
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incubated at 1mM CaCl, with wild-type or mutant full-length calpastatin or 
fragments AB and BC. At specific time intervals, aliquots were removed, the 
reaction was stopped by the addition of 2X SDS gel sample buffer, and the 
products were analysed by SDS PAGE. 

Calpastatin inhibition assays. Hydrolysis assays by m-calpain (1 nM or 20 nM), 
m-calpain mutants (1 nM) and pI-II (1.25-2.5 uM) were performed in 100-1 
volumes containing 50 mM HEPES (pH 7.5), 200 mM NaCl, 1 mM DTT, various 
concentrations of substrate (0-1.5mM SLY-MCA (Sigma) or 0-50 pg ml! 
BODIPY-casein (Invitrogen)) and increasing inhibitor concentrations: 
0-50nM wild-type or mutant full-length calpastatin, fragments AB and BC, 
0-20M peptide Bl for m-calpain, and 0-75011M peptide Bl for pI-IL. 
Duplicates or triplicates were performed for each condition in 96-well plates 
using a Molecular Devices microplate reader. 

NMRassignments of calpastatin flexible regions in complex with calpain. The 
complexes between '°N-labelled medium or short calpastatin and unlabelled 
calpain was subjected to '°N,'H HSQC analysis in the storage buffer supplemen- 
ted with 10% DO at 25 °C. The spectra were collected on a Bruker Avance DRX 
600 MHz spectrometer equipped with a triple-resonance CryoProbe. HNCA and 
CBCA(CO)NH experiments with !°N/’*C-labelled Asp 128-Lys 226 calpastatin 
bound to unlabelled calpain were used to assign the mobile regions of the 
inhibitor. Spectral processing was done using NMRpipe” and spectral analysis 
using nmrView™. 

Calpain-calpastatin complex crystallization and structure determination. 
After extensive screening and expansions, the complex between m-calpain and 
the NMR-trimmed Ala 134-Thr 219 calpastatin was crystallized in 4-9% PEG 
3350, 5-10 mM CaCl, and 50-100 mM NaOAc (pH 5.5) using the hanging-drop 
method by mixing equal volumes of complex (10-15mgml~') and mother 
liquor. Cryo conditions included mother liquor and up to 30% ethylene glycol. 
The crystals were assigned to the tetragonal space group P4, with one molecule 
per asymmetric unit and diffracted to 2.8-3.5 Aat synchrotrons (Supplementary 
Table 1). Multiple native data sets were collected at 5.0.1-3 beamlines of the 
Advanced Light Source, X29 beamline at Brookhaven National Laboratories, and 
at SERCAT 22BM and 22ID beamlines at the Advanced Photon Source. The 
structure was determined by molecular replacement using as search models the 
Ca**-bound rat m-calpain protease core (IMDW), the DIII and DIV of Ca?*- 
free rat m-calpain (1DF0) and the Ca**-bound small subunit of rat m-calpain 
(1DVI) and Phaser** included in the CCP4 package”’. Structural refinement was 
processed using Refmac5 (ref. 36) and CNS*’, with manual fitting performed 
using Xfit®*. 
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Calcium-bound structure of calpain and its 
mechanism of inhibition by calpastatin 


Rachel A. Hanna’, Robert L. Campbell’ & Peter L. Davies’ 


Calpains are non-lysosomal calcium-dependent cysteine protein- 
ases that selectively cleave proteins in response to calcium signals’ 
and thereby control cellular functions such as cytoskeletal remodel- 
ling, cell cycle progression, gene expression and apoptotic cell 
death’. In mammals, the two best-characterized members of the 
calpain family, calpain 1 and calpain 2 (p-calpain and m-calpain, 
respectively), are ubiquitously expressed. The activity of calpains is 
tightly controlled by the endogenous inhibitor calpastatin, which is 
an intrinsically unstructured protein capable of reversibly binding 
and inhibiting four molecules of calpain, but only in the presence of 
calcium”*. To date, the mechanism of inhibition by calpastatin and 
the basis for its absolute specificity have remained speculative’ ’. It 
was not clear how this unstructured protein inhibits calpains with- 
out being cleaved itself, nor was it known how calcium induced 
changes that facilitated the binding of calpastatin to calpain. Here 
we report the 2.4-A-resolution crystal structure of the calcium- 
bound calpain 2 heterodimer bound by one of the four inhibitory 
domains of calpastatin. Calpastatin is seen to inhibit calpain by 
occupying both sides of the active site cleft. Although the inhibitor 
passes through the active site cleft it escapes cleavage in a novel 
manner by looping out and around the active site cysteine. The 
inhibitory domain of calpastatin recognizes multiple lower affinity 
sites present only in the calcium-bound form of the enzyme, result- 
ing in an interaction that is tight, specific and calcium dependent. 
This crystal structure, and that of a related complex", also reveal 
the conformational changes that calpain undergoes on binding 
calcium, which include opening of the active site cleft and move- 
ment of the domains relative to each other to produce a more 
compact enzyme. 

The importance of the calpain—calpastatin balance in protection 
from pathological conditions where calpain is over-activated is well 
documented. Neurons could be protected from excitotoxic cell death 
after a glutamate-stimulated rise in intracellular calcium levels, either 
by overexpression of calpastatin or by expression of a sodium/ 
calcium exchanger that was not cleavable by calpain''. In rat hearts 
subjected to ischaemia/reperfusion injury, overexpression of calpas- 
tatin decreased troponin I degradation and contractile dysfunction”. 
These studies benefit from the absolute specificity of calpastatin’s 
inhibition of calpain, something lacking with the widespread use of 
low molecular weight calpain inhibitors that typically show some 
inhibition of other cysteine proteases’. 

Calpains 1 and 2 are 100 kDa heterodimers with homologous large 
subunits comprising four domains (DI-DIV) and a common small 
subunit with two domains (DV, DVI) (Supplementary Fig. 1). The 
two carboxy-terminal penta-EF hand (PEF) domains, DIV and DVI, 
form the major heterodimer interface that holds the two subunits 
together through the pairing of their fifth EF-hands'*'>. Each of cal- 
pastatin’s four inhibitory domains contains three regions of conserved 
sequence; subdomains A and C bind to DIV and DVI, respectively’, 


and subdomain B inhibits calpain via a previously unknown mech- 
anism. As the B subdomain was ineffective at inhibiting the isolated 
protease core’’ and could be cross-linked to DIII'*, it seemed that 
the inhibition of the whole enzyme might be allosteric. Others had 
speculated that the B subdomain might in some way block the active 
site cleft®. 

To resolve these issues, we co-crystallized the inactive mutant of 
calpain 2 (C105S)’? with calpastatin inhibitory domain 4 (CAST4) in 
the presence of calcium (Supplementary Table 1). The 94-residue 
CAST4 binds as an extended polypeptide over the surface of calpain, 
making contact with each domain of the enzyme (Fig. 1, 
Supplementary Fig. 1) and burying approximately 2,800 A’ of the 
surface of calpain (Supplementary Table 2). The calcium-bound 
structure of calpain is more compact than the apo-form'*’* because 
the PEF domains are shifted towards the protease core (DI, DII), 
decreasing the radius of gyration from 32.2A to 30.8A 
(Supplementary Fig. 2). In the process, the amino-terminal anchor 
helix is displaced from its binding site on the small subunit near EF- 
hand | and is not seen in the electron density, consistent with its 
tendency to be autoproteolysed during activation of the enzyme. 

When bound to calpain, subdomain C forms an amphipathic 
o-helix that binds to an exposed hydrophobic patch on DVI, just as 


Figure 1| Overview of calpastatin domain 4 (CAST4) bound to calpain 2. 
The overall structure of CAST4 (purple) bound to the inactive C105S 
mutant of calpain 2. CAST4, which is unstructured in the absence of calpain, 
forms three «-helices when in complex with the enzyme. Helices in 
subdomains A and C, which are in contact with DIV (yellow) and DVI 
(orange), and the helix in subdomain B, which is in contact with the protease 
core DI and DII (blue and light blue, respectively) are shown in ribbon 
representation. DIII is coloured green. Gaps in the electron density of 
CAST4 are indicated by missing residues between D589 and K594, and 
between N629 and P652. 
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previously described®, and subdomain A forms a similar amphipathic 
o.-helix that interacts with DIV on the large subunit (Supplementary 
Fig. 3, Supplementary Tables 3 and 4). It is the B subdomain of cal- 
pastatin that inhibits calpain” while subdomains A and C increase the 
overall affinity of the interaction. From the crystal structure we see that 
the B subdomain binds to the activated enzyme on either side of the 
active site cleft (Fig. 2a, Supplementary Fig. 4, Supplementary Table 
5). On the N-terminal side, the inhibitor forms hydrophobic and 
electrostatic interactions with a shallow groove in DIII (Fig. 2a) that 
becomes aligned with the catalytic cleft in the holo form of the enzyme. 
Continuing on into the unprimed side of the cleft, the highly con- 
served Leu 612 of CAST4 occupies the hydrophobic pocket of the $2 
subsite (Fig. 2b, 3b). This leucine is strongly favoured in m-calpain 
substrates”', and frequently appears in this position in inhibitors—for 
example, leupeptin (Fig. 3d). Immediately after Leu 612 the backbone 
of Gly 613 twists sharply away from the active site and traces the path 
of what would normally be the side chain of the P1 residue (Fig. 3a, b, 
Supplementary Fig. 5a, b). In this way, the potentially scissile bond 
between the P1 and P1' residues is held ~2 A out of reach of calpain’s 
catalytic *Cys 105 (asterisk indicates calpain residues) (Fig. 3c). This is 
demonstrated in our structure, by the proximity of the bond to the 
*Ser 105 replacement for *Cys 105, which, because this is a calcium- 
bound structure, is correctly aligned with *His 262 and *Asn 286 of 
the triad for catalysis. 

On the C-terminal side of the B subdomain, calpastatin forms a 
two-turn amphipathic o-helix that binds to DI (Fig. 2d). Another 
feature of the C-terminal side of the B subdomain is a seven-residue 
highly conserved TIPPEYR sequence. The two prolines, Pro 620 and 
Pro 621, break the helix and redirect CAST4 into the primed side of 
the cleft while making key contacts with *Trp 288 in DII (Fig. 2c, 
Supplementary Fig. 6). *Trp 288 is an important residue in the cal- 
cium-dependent activation of the protease core, as it reorients from 
lying across the cleft as a wedge to lining the pocket of the cleft’’. In 
particular, the conserved Pro 620 stacks against *Trp 288 and helps 
pin the C-terminal side of the loop on the primed side of the cleft. 
Additional hydrophobic contacts come from Ile 619 which projects 
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into the cleft and contacts *Leu 102 and *Ala 101 (Supplementary 
Fig. 6). Thr 618 (in the TIPPEYR sequence) mirrors Gly 613 by exit- 
ing the cleft, oriented such that its side chain projects where the main 
chain should be, and vice versa (Fig. 2c). 

The Leu 612-Gly 613 dipeptide is well conserved across the four 
inhibitory domains of calpastatin and across a variety of species 
(Gly 613 is absolutely conserved), as is the TIPPEYR sequence 
(Supplementary Fig. 7). In between these conserved sequences is a 
loop out of four typically hydrophilic residues (ERDD) between G 
and T that are not as well conserved. The KLGE sequence (residues 
611-614) forms a type-II B-turn as suggested in ref. 22. The RDDTI 
sequence (residues 615-619) forms two overlapping, distorted type-I 
B-turns. For this region to loop out, the flanking portions of the B 
subdomain (coloured purple and green in Fig. 2a) must each tightly 
and independently bind to calpain. 

This is indeed a novel mechanism. Among proteinaceous inhibi- 
tors of proteases, calpastatin is most similar to cystatins that act as a 
wedge to block the active site and inhibit cathepsins”. Cystatins bind 
as two hairpin loops to both the primed and unprimed side of the 
active site cleft. Calpastatin is one of only two protease inhibitors that 
are known to be intrinsically unstructured proteins when not bound 
to their cognate targets. The other is IA3, an inhibitor of yeast pro- 
teinase A, but unlike calpastatin, [A3 is a short (68-residue) polypep- 
tide that is induced to form a nearly perfect helix that blocks the 
active site of its target™*. However, in contrast to all other protein 
inhibitors, calpastatin binds as a contiguous stretch of polypeptide 
across the complete cleft in such a way that the catalytic cysteine is 
prevented from reaching the P1 carbonyl. A similar situation exists 
with the protein phospatase 1—inhibitor 2 (PP1/I-2) complex”. Like 
calpastatin, I-2 is an intrinsically disordered protein that becomes 
ordered on binding. It also contacts the enzyme in three regions, but 
is bound in an almost entirely «-helical conformation, unlike calpas- 
tatin which maintains a large segment containing no regular second- 
ary structure. 

To test our model for the inhibition of calpain by calpastatin, we 
made three mutations. In the first of these the conserved Gly 613 was 


Figure 2 | Specific interactions of calpastatin with calpain entering and 
leaving the active-site cleft. a—d, The 27-residue B-peptide’ is coloured as 
follows: the residues that make the loop out of the active site are coloured 
yellow, the residues N-terminal to the loop are purple, and the residues 
C-terminal to the loop are green. Other calpastatin residues are coloured 
dark grey. Hydrogen-bond interactions of calpastatin with calpain (coloured 
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as in Fig. 1) are shown by black dashed lines. O and N atoms are coloured red 
and blue, respectively. a, Overview of calpain binding at the active site of 
calpain. b, Close-up view of the calpastatin at the unprimed side of the active 
site. c, Close-up view of calpastatin looping away from the catalytic residue. 
d, Close-up view of calpastatin at the primed side of the active site. 
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Figure 3 | Close-up views of calpastatin at the active site. a, Representation 
of calpastatin (purple) looping away from the mutant active-site serine 
(orange) of calpain (shown uncoloured in space-filling mode). Calpastatin 
side chains are shown with O atoms in red and N atoms in blue. b, Electron 
density at 1¢ for a 2F, — F, map of the loop region (blue mesh). Calpastatin 
(purple) backbone O and N atoms are also coloured red and blue, 
respectively. Calpain (grey) side chains are identified with black lettering. 
The side chain O atom of *S105 is coloured yellow. c, d, Comparison of the 


mutated to Ala to reduce backbone flexibility, rendering CAST4 less 
able to loop out of the active-site cleft. This single amino acid sub- 
stitution increased the ICs, value 2.9-fold, from 64 to 182nM 
(Supplementary Figs 8, 9a). Second, we inserted a Phe residue 
between Leu 612 and Gly 613 (insert-F) to prevent the formation of 
the type II B-turn in CAST4 that holds the glycine away from the 
catalytic cysteine while placing phenylalanine in the P1 position 
where its peptide bond with glycine should be cleavable. This muta- 
tion turned CAST4 from an inhibitor into a substrate. Within a 
minute of forming the complex, the mutant CAST4 was cut into 
two fragments of mass 5,068.6 and 5,745.1 Da, which correspond 
to residues 570-613 and 614-664, respectively (Supplementary Fig. 
9b). Interestingly, despite being rapidly cleaved this mutant is still a 
potent inhibitor of calpain with an IC;, of 112 nM, approximately 1.8 
times larger than that of the wild type, which makes it a better inhi- 
bitor than the G613A mutant (Supplementary Fig. 8). A third muta- 
tion, *A101D, was designed to spoil a contact calpastatin makes with 
the protease core. In calpain 2, *Ala 101 is in a hydrophobic patch 
that binds calpastatin after the conserved TIPPEYR sequence. 
*Ala 101 was mutated to aspartic acid to test that we had identified 
the binding site of subdomain B on calpain. The *A101D mutation 
caused a 2.2-fold increase in the ICs9 value of wild-type CAST4 to 
146 nM (Supplementary Fig. 8). 

In addition to uncovering this mechanism of protease inhibition, 
the calpastatin—calpain structure reveals for the first time the cal- 
cium-bound structure of calpain (Supplementary Fig. 2). The 
domains have changed little from the calcium-free form. What have 
changed in the calcium-bound structure of calpain are the relative 
positions of the domains. In particular, the two PEF domains are 
closer to the core and have displaced the N-terminal anchor helix. It is 
not clear to what extent release of the anchor helix helps bring the PEF 
domains closer to the core and to what extent the domain movement 
displaces the helix. The overall structural changes are illustrated by a 
simulation in which Ca** ions are docked to their binding sites 
(Supplementary Movie 1). At the 5mM CaCl, concentration used 
for crystallization, four calcium ions are present in both PEF 
domains. Those in DVI of the small subunit are in exactly the same 
locations they were in the calctum-bound DVI homodimer struc- 
ture®*. Those in DIV of the large subunit are in equivalent locations. 
Rather surprisingly, despite reports that isolated recombinant DIII 
can bind Ca?*, there were no calcium ions in contact with this 
domain in the CAST4-bound structure”’. The protease core contains 
the two calcium ions, one in each domain, that are responsible for 
the cooperative assembly of the catalytic cleft’. The arrangement of 
the core within the whole enzyme is exactly that seen in the crystal 
structure of the calcium-bound core alone, which validates the mecha- 
nism of activation that was elucidated with mutants of the isolated core”. 
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calpastatin loop region (c) with the superimposed leupeptin-bound 
structure of calpain 1 protease core*® (d). The distance between the active- 
site serine and the P1 carbonyl of calpastatin is shown by the dotted line 
(c). The structure of leupeptin (green) covalently linked to *Cys115 of 
calpain 1 is superimposed on the calpastatin loop (d) to show how closely the 
backbone at Gly 613 follows the side chain of the P1 arginine of leupeptin. 
The P2 leucine of both CAST4 and leupeptin overlap closely. 


By comparing the calpain—calpastatin structure to the calcium- 
bound structures of the protease core and PEF DVI we see indications 
that calpastatin recognizes the calcium-bound structure, rather than 
causing structural changes on binding. As mentioned, subdomains A 
and C bind when calcium causes a shift in the EF hands, exposing the 
hydrophobic areas. Without this shift there is not sufficient room for 
these subdomains to bind’. In our structure, the conserved hydro- 
phobic residues of subdomains A and C occupy deep hydrophobic 
pockets in calpain (Supplementary Fig. 3b, c). Likewise, the struc- 
tural changes that occur when the protease core binds calcium align 
the active site, and in particular causes a large change in the position 
of *Trp 288, without which the B sub-domain could not occupy and 
bind to the cleft. Also, the rearrangement of the domains relative to 
one another allows the simultaneous interaction of calpastatin with 
both DI and the protease core. This increases the area of interaction, 
the number of low affinity sites along the length of CAST4, and thus 
the overall affinity of CAST for calpain. The fact that calpastatin binds 
only after calpain is activated raises the issue of how closely spaced 
these proteins are in the cell. Their proximity will probably control 
the window of opportunity that calpain has for proteolysis during 
calcium signalling before being inhibited. 

The observed shift in DIII is also interesting from the standpoint of 
designing specific inhibitors to counter the overactivation of calpain 
that occurs in various diseases’. Previous attempts at docking inhi- 
bitors have been forced to use the protease core’*, but the structure 
reported here will enable the design of inhibitors that can take 
advantage of the complete active site cleft. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Inactive calpain 2 with its truncated small subunit (*C105S-m80k/21k) was 
expressed and purified as previously described’’. Wild-type CAST4 and the 
mutants were produced in Escherichia coli BL21 (DE3) under kanamycin selec- 
tion and purified using heat denaturation and HPLC. 

To produce the calpain-CAST4 complex, 1 M CaCl, was added at 6 pl min™ 
to a mixture of calpain (~15 mg) and a twofold molar excess of CAST4 in 50 ml. 
The complex was purified using two column chromatography steps: a Ni’*- 
chelating column (Qiagen), and Superdex 200 C 26/100 column (GE 
Healthcare). The pure complex was concentrated to 30-40 mg ml ' using an 
Amicon Ultra-15 30k molecular weight cut-off centrifugal filter (Millipore), 
aliquoted and flash frozen. The protein solution was added to an equal volume 
of precipitant solution of 100 mM MES (pH 6.5), 25% PEG 1000 (Qiagen). 

Crystallization of the calpain 2 *C105S-m80k/21k—CAST4 complex was per- 
formed by the microbatch method under paraffin oil (Hampton). Diffraction 
data on the calpain—CAST4 complex were collected on a single crystal with 
approximate dimensions 10 X 50 X 100 um at the X6A beamline of the NSLS 
facility (Brookhaven National Laboratory). The structure was determined by 
molecular replacement using the structure of the calcium-bound protease core’” 
and the domains DIII, DIV and DVI of the structure of calcium-free full-length 
calpain”. 
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Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Data analysis and structure solution. The oscillation data were processed using 
HKL2000” and the CCP4 software suite*®. The structure was determined by 
molecular replacement using the automated search method of phaser*’*’. The 
structure was refined with refmac5 using the TLS protocol”. 

Kinetic analysis. Calpain assays of the hydrolysis of a FRET-linked peptide 
substrate were performed in triplicate in a final volume of 1 ml. The concentra- 
tions of inhibitors ranged from 24 nM to 2.2 tM. The concentration of wild-type 
and mutant calpain 2 was 50nM. The end-point fluorescence intensity was 
measured in a LS 50B fluorimeter (Perkin Elmer). The ICs9 values were obtained 
by three-parameter sigmoidal fitting using the data graphing software SigmaPlot 
(Systat Software Inc.). Calpain was mixed with varying concentrations of CAST 
in 500 ul of 50 mM HEPES-HCI (pH 7.4). Reactions were initiated by the addi- 
tion of 500 ul of 50 mM HEPES-HCI (pH 7.4), 2mM CaCl, 2mM DTT, and 
10 uM (EDANS)-EPLFAERK-(DABCYL), the fluorogenic substrate of calpain”’. 
The reaction was allowed to proceed for 20 min and was stopped with 10 ul of 
0.5 M EDTA. Fluorescence intensity was measured using wavelengths of 335 nm 
for excitation and 505 nm for emission. 

Limited proteolysis and identification of cleavage products of the insert-F 
mutant. Proteolytic digestion of the CAST4 insert-F mutant (40 nM) by calpain 
2 (400nM) was performed at 22°C in 10mM HEPES-HCI (pH 7.4), 1mM 
dithiothreitol in 200 l total volume. Digestion was initiated by the addition 
of CaCl, to a concentration of 1 mM and was stopped at 1 min by the addition 
of EDTA to a concentration of 100 mM. Digestion of the insert-F mutant was 
accessed by 10% SDS-PAGE and Coomassie blue staining. The insert-F frag- 
ments were excised from the gel, and digestion analysis by MALDI-TOF mass 
spectrometry was performed at the Protein Function Discovery facility (Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Canada). 
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The ion pathway through the opened Na’ ,K*-ATPase 


pump 


Ayako Takeuchi', Nicolas Reyes’, Pablo Artigas’ & David C. Gadsby’ 


P-type ATPases pump ions across membranes, generating steep 
electrochemical gradients that are essential for the function of all 
cells. Access to the ion-binding sites within the pumps alternates 
between the two sides of the membrane' to avoid the dissipation of 
the gradients that would occur during simultaneous access. In 
Na‘ ,K*-ATPase pumps treated with the marine agent palytoxin, 
this strict alternation is disrupted and binding sites are sometimes 
simultaneously accessible from both sides of the membrane, trans- 
forming the pumps into ion channels (see, for example, refs 2, 3). 
Current recordings in these channels can monitor accessibility of 
introduced cysteine residues to water-soluble sulphydryl-specific 
reagents’. We found previously> that Na*,K* pump-channels 
open to the extracellular surface through a deep and wide vestibule 
that emanates from a narrower pathway between transmembrane 
helices 4 and 6 (TM4 and TM6). Here we report that cysteine scans 
from TM1 to TM6 reveal a single unbroken cation pathway that 
traverses palytoxin-bound Na‘ ,K* pump-channels from one side 
of the membrane to the other. This pathway comprises residues 
from TM1, TM2, TM4 and TM6, passes through ion-binding site 
II, and is probably conserved in structurally and evolutionarily 
related P-type pumps, such as sarcoplasmic- and endoplasmic- 
reticulum Ca?t-ATPases and H*,K*-ATPases. 

The Na*,K*-ATPase is a P-type (named for its phosphorylated 
intermediate) pump that exports three Na* ions and imports two K* 
ions per ATP hydrolysed. The ion-binding sites are accessible from 
the extracellular space in the phosphorylated conformation, called 
E2P, and from the cytoplasm in the dephosphorylated configuration, 
El. But the routes by which ions approach and leave those sites are 
still not understood® despite the availability of X-ray crystal struc- 
tures of sarcoplasmic- and endoplasmic-reticulum Ca?*-ATPase 
(SERCA) P-type pumps in several states*"’, although a recent struc- 
ture of a BeF; -trapped E2P-like state captured an open luminal 
pathway'’”’. However, sensitive electric current recording methods 
developed for studies of ion channels™ have begun to probe the ion 
pathway of the Na*,K* pump*>'*"’, after its transformation into an 
ion channel by palytoxin’ and electrophysiological analyses of reac- 
tivity of introduced cysteines to methanethiosulphonate (MTS) 
reagents’. 

Cysteines modified by MTS reagents in palytoxin-bound Na*,K* 
pump-channels include those substituted for ion-binding’?! acidic 
residues in the pocket between TM4 (for example E336, equivalent to 
SERCA E309) and TM6 (for example D813, equivalent to SERCA 
N796), as well as T806 (equivalent to SERCA P789) at the outermost 
end of TM6 within the external vestibule floor®'®’’. These three 
positions approximately align (Fig. 1) in extracellular views of the 
transmembrane domain of the Na‘’,K*-ATPase, whether of the 
recent”! E2:MgF,’ Na*,K*-ATPase structure (Fig. la), which is 
an occluded conformation with both cytoplasmic and extracellular 
pathways shut, or of a model based on the E2P-like SERCA E2°BeF3 _ 


structure'”'? (Fig. 1b), in which the cytoplasmic pathway is shut but 


the extra-cytoplasmic pathway is open. However, palytoxin, with 
Na* and ATP present, appears to stabilize an E2P-related Na* ,K* 
pump conformation**” in which the gates to the binding sites can 
both be open’, a structure not yet visualized (or expected) for any 
native P-type pump. In occluded structures of SERCA containing 
two Ca** ions”!!! and of Na*,K*-ATPase”! containing two K* 
ions, side chains of residues in TM5 and TM6 help coordinate the 
bound ion in site I, and TM4 and TM6 side chains help coordinate 
that in site II. The near alignment of accessible TM4 and TM6 posi- 
tions (Fig. 1) therefore raises two questions: do ions in the Na*,K* 
pump’s extracellular pathway flow between TM4, TM6 and TMS (ref. 
17) or between TM4, TM6, TM2 and TM1 (compare with refs 6, 12, 
13) (Fig. 1, red question marks); and what pathway(s) do ions take 
from the binding sites to the cytoplasm? 

To answer these questions, we first introduced cysteines, one at a 
time, at 20 contiguous positions (I778-1797) along TM5 and at 4 more 
(A798—P801) in the external loop connecting TM5 and TM6, into the 
Xenopus Na“ ,K*-ATPase o, subunit made ouabain resistant by the 
mutation™* C113Y. We co-expressed each cysteine-tagged mutant 
with the Xenopus B3 subunit in Xenopus oocytes”’*. After applying 
50 nM palytoxin (Fig. 2a—d, black arrowheads) to outside-out mem- 
brane patches, to transform all Na*,K* pumps into ion channels 
(signals from native ouabain-sensitive Xenopus Na*,K* pumps were 
prevented using 100 UM ouabain in all external solutions), we assessed 


a E2:-MgF,2- b 
crystal structure 


E2-BeF,- 
homology model 


T™1 
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TM4 
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Figure 1| Alternative routes for ions through the Na*,K*-ATPase 
transmembrane domain. Extracellular views of the ten transmembrane 
helices of the Na‘ ,K*-ATPase E2:MgE,” ~ crystal structure”' (a; Protein 
Data Bank code 3B8E) and a homology model of the Na’ ,K*-ATPase based 
on the SERCA E2°BeF; structure’* (b; Protein Data Bank code 3B9B). 
Helices are coloured grey except TM1 (pale blue), TM2 (magenta), TM4 
(blue), TM5 (purple) and TM6 (green). Red question marks label two 
possible ion pathways: one between TM5, TM4 and TM6, and the other 
between TM4, TM1, TM2 and TM6. Key residues in these pathways are 
labelled. 
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reactivity of positively charged, membrane-impermeant, 1mM 
2-trimethylammonium-ethyl-methanethiosulphonate | (MTSET™; 
Fig. 2a—d, blue arrows) with each engineered cysteine. Reaction was 
signalled by alteration of the inward Na current (symmetrical 125 mM 
Na solutions with —50-mV membrane potential) flowing through 
pump-channels (Fig. 2). MTSET™ tests were preceded by exposure 
to 10mM dithiothreitol (grey arrows) to restore any spontaneously 
oxidized thiols. There was no evidence of MTSET™ reaction with any 
residue in TM5, but it rapidly decreased current by ~25% in construct 
N799C with a cysteine in the TM5—TM6 loop (Fig. 2a). 

We similarly scanned 21 contiguous positions (F99-I119) in TM1, 
11 (Y133-V142, T145) in TM2 and 6 (Q120, Q128-L132) in the 
extracellular TM1-TM2 connecting loop, testing reactivity of each 
introduced cysteine with 1 mM MTSET™ (Fig. 3). Reactive positions 
(defined as >10% change in pump—channel current) in TM1 were 
G100, G101, F102, $103, L106, C113, A116 and Y117 (Fig. 3a—c), 
those in the TM1-TM2 loop included Q120, Q128, D130 and 
N131 (Fig. 3c, f), and those in TM2 included Y133 and L134 at the 
outer end and T145 towards the cytoplasmic end (Fig. 3d—f). 

The summarized results from these scans, mapped onto an 
Na*,K* pump homology model based on the SERCA E2*BeF3— 
structure, show, as red sticks, residues in positions where substituted 
cysteines showed evidence of modification by 1mM MTSET™, and, 
as yellow sticks, residues in positions where there was no evidence of 
reactivity (Fig. 4a, b). Our previously reported? results on cysteines 
introduced in TM4 (E321, E336, G337), the TM5—TM6 loop (L802- 
L804) and TM6 (G805—C811, D813, D817) are included. To fill gaps, 
we tested 16 additional strategically located positions in TM3 (1290, 
1294, 1297, A301) and TM4 (A322-F325, 1327, G328, V331, A332, 
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Figure 2 | Effects of MTSET™ on current through palytoxin-bound Na*,K* 
pump-channels with cysteines in TM5 or the TM5-TM6 loop. a—d, Current 
at —50 mV in outside-out patches exposed to symmetrical Na~ 
concentrations. Application of 50 nM palytoxin (black arrowheads) 
generated inward (negative) current, I,alytoxin (dashed line marks zero total 
membrane current). Temporary substitution (asterisk) of less permeant 
tetramethylammonium (TMA‘ ) for external Na* monitored patch 
integrity. Application of 10 mM dithiothreitol (grey arrows, grey traces) 
caused a small, reversible, poorly understood current decrease. Then 1 mM 
MTSET*™ (blue arrows, blue traces) was applied until the current became 
steady. e, Summary of mean (+s.e.m.; n, 3-6 patches) percentage inhibition 
of Ipatytoxin by 1 mM MTSET™ at —50 mV for each single-cysteine mutant. 
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P335, L339, T341, V342): only P335C and L339C mutants showed 
reactivity with MTSET™. 

The red residues mark out a single, unbroken MTSET™ -accessible 
pathway (Fig. 4a, b; Supplementary Figs 1, 2) that runs between TM1, 
TM2, TM6 and TM4 rather than between TM5, TM4 and TM6 
(Fig. 4a; Supplementary Figs 1, 2), passes through site II, and spans 
the full distance across the membrane (approximate boundaries indi- 
cated by lines ~35 A apart in Fig. 4b; see also Supplementary Fig. 2 
and Supplementary Movie). Red reactive positions are enveloped ina 
yellow non-responsive surround (Fig. 4a, b; Supplementary Fig. 2a, 
b), indicating that the scan was complete and thus fully delimits this 
principal pathway through the pump. Moreover, as current was 
practically abolished after MTSET* modification of cysteine substi- 
tutes at TM1 position L106 (Figs 3a, c, 4c; Supplementary Figs 4a, 7c, 
g), or position G337 in TM4 (ref. 5) or T806 in TM6 (ref. 5; 
Supplementary Fig. 3b), the pathway depicted in Fig. 4 (and 
Supplementary Fig. 2) is probably the sole route for rapid 
(~10’s-') Na* ion flow through palytoxin-bound Na‘,K* 
pump-channels. 

The negative charges of site-II residues E336 (TM4) and D813 
(TM6), which are largely conserved in P-type cation pumps, form 
a cation-selectivity filter’. This was proposed to be responsible for the 
apparent lack of reactivity of a cysteine substituted for nearby G337 
with negatively charged 2-sulphonato-ethyl-methanethiosulphonate 
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Figure 3 | Effects of MTSET* on current through palytoxin-bound Na*,K* 
pump-channels with cysteines in TM1, TM2 or the TM1-TM2 loop. 

a, b, d, e, Representative current recordings in outside-out patches under the 
same conditions, and with the same applications of palytoxin, TMA‘, 
dithiothreitol and MTSET™, as in Fig. 2. ¢, f, Summary of percentage 
inhibition of Ipatytoxin by 1 mM MTSET™ at —50 mV for each single-cysteine 
mutant, given as mean (+s.e.m.; n, 3-11 patches, except for Q120C (n = 2) 
and N131C (n= 1), both previously shown"® to be MTSET™ accessible). 
C113C indicates data from wild-type, ouabain-sensitive Xenopus Na* ,K* 
pumps tested (in the absence of ouabain) in patches from non-injected 
control oocytes. 
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(MTSES), despite reaction with similarly sized, but positively 
charged, MTSET™ (ref. 5). MTSET* reaction with cysteines substi- 
tuted for deeper TM1 residues L106, S103, F102, G101 and G100 
(Fig. 4c) decreased current by ~40—90% (Figs 3a—c, 4c). The smaller 
current decrease, of 20-30%, on reaction with the comparably sized 
neutral reagent 2-aminocarbonyl-ethyl-methanethiosulphonate 
(MTSACE; Fig. 4c and Supplementary Fig. 4) is consistent with sim- 
ple steric interference with Na* current flow by the ~6AX8A 
adduct. Negatively charged MTSES , however, failed to react, nei- 
ther altering pump-channel current nor preventing its subsequent 
decrease by MTSET™ (Fig. 4c; Supplementary Fig. 4a, c); deep TM2 
position T145 (see Fig. 3f) behaved comparably. By contrast, 
MTSES " increased current in pump—channels with cysteines at the 
more superficial TM1 position A116 and TM1-TM2 loop residues 
Q128 and D130 (as previously shown'® for Q120 and N131), the 
negative adduct electrostatically elevating the local concentration 
of current-carrying Na~ ions®'*. These results show that MTS 
reagents had to pass the cation-selectivity filter formed by E336 
and D813 to reach every deeper reactive cysteine. 

Our findings are all broadly consistent with corresponding loca- 
tions of target residues in the Na*,K* pump model based on the 
SERCA E2°BeF; ~ structure (Figs 1b, 4a, b; Supplementary Figs 1, 2), 
supporting its overall applicability. This is despite both the mere 26% 
amino acid identity between SERCA and Na‘,K*-ATPase in the 
TMI1-TM6 region scanned here, and the fact that the cytoplasmic- 
side pathway is tightly'’*’* closed in SERCA E2‘BeF; (and also, 


apparently, in Na’,K*-ATPase E2:BeF; ; Supplementary Fig. 5), 
whereas it can demonstrably open in the Na*,K* pump-channel. 
That open cytoplasmic access pathway runs between TM1, TM2 and 
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Figure 4 | Structural model and characteristics of ion pathway through the 
palytoxin-bound Na*,K*-ATPase. Results (including reactive and non- 
responsive positions from ref. 5) mapped onto a homology model of the 
Na’ ,K*-ATPase transmembrane domain (helices coloured as in Fig. 1) 
based on the SERCA E2°BeF;_ structure'”, viewed from the extracellular 
surface (a) or from the membrane plane (b). Dashed line in a indicates plane 
of cut in Supplementary Fig. 2a. Red sticks mark reactive positions (Ipatytoxin 
altered by >10% by MTSET*) and yellow sticks mark non-responsive 
positions. Reaction rate constants for MTSET* decreased from 
=10*M 's | for superficial positions to =10M_ 's ' for deep positions 
(Supplementary Fig. 8). ¢, Accessibility of cysteines beyond the cation- 
selectivity filter depends on the charge of the MTS reagent; summary of 
mean percentage inhibition (+s.e.m.; n, 3-8 patches) of Ipatytoxin at —50 mV 
by ~2.5-min applications (all 1 mM) of MTSES” (red bars), MTSET* (blue 
bars) or MTSACE (green bars). 
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TM4, beyond the TM1 kink (at G101) seen in E2 structures'®" 
(Fig. 4b; Supplementary Figs 1, 2). MTSET*-accessible TM1 posi- 
tions G101, F102, and L106 (Figs 3, 4) correspond to residues (rat 
Na*,K*-ATPase «, G94, F95 and L99) important in Na* and K* 
binding and occlusion in E2 conformations””*, with L99 (here L106) 
in particular*® cooperating with E329 (here E336) to lock exit or entry 
at site II. The equivalent SERCA TM1 region appears to gate cyto- 
plasmic access for Ca** ions®!®". 

We found no sign of reaction with 1mM MTSET™ at any of 20 
contiguous TMS positions (Fig. 2), even though the E788-equivalent 
TM5 residue appears accessible from the extra-cytoplasmic side in 
the open’? SERCA E2°BeF; structure (Supplementary Fig. 6), and 
residues equivalent to $784, N785 and E788 help coordinate Rb™ at 
site I in the occluded E2°MgF,’ Na’ ,K* pump when both gates are 
shut”!. Given that MTSET* reaction at many nearby positions altered 
pump-channel current (Fig. 4), it is unlikely that TMS sites reacted 
without modifying current. 

Although we cannot rule out the possibility that distortion of the 
Na*,K*-ATPase ion pathway by palytoxin made TM5 residues inac- 
cessible, this seems unlikely for several reasons. First, palytoxin action 
can be readily reversed, and repeated, on the same population of 
Na*,K* pumps’. Second, the gates to the ion pathway through paly- 
toxin-bound pump-channels still respond to the Na’,K* pumps’ 
physiological ligands’. Third, positions as deep as the pathway nar- 
rowing are accessible to MTSET~ without palytoxin (Supplementary 
Fig. 3). Fourth, blockers of access channels to ion-binding sites in 
unmodified Na*,K* pumps similarly impede cation movement in 
palytoxin-bound pumps”. Fifth, MTSET*-accessible positions in 
palytoxin-bound pump-—channels map reasonably onto unmodified 
pump structures (Fig. 4a, b and Supplementary Figs 1, 2; compare 
with refs. 5, 16, 17) and include sites expected to interact with trans- 
ported ions'’?*!>7°, 

We conclude that unfavourable geometry precluded reactivity of 
MTSET™ with TM5 positions at site I because they do not lie on the 
principal ion pathway. This is consistent with the side-chain charge 
of site-I residues E778 and D817 having little apparent influence on 
cation selectivity of Na*,K* pump-channels’. It is also consistent 
with the very slow reaction of E788C with a smaller reagent, namely 
1-trimethylammonium-methyl-methanethiosulphonate 
(MTSMT™*; Supplementary Fig. 7); similarly small 2-aminoethyl- 
methanethiosulphonate (MTSEA*; compare with ref. 15) is unre- 
liable as it is membrane permeant and slowly reacts with Na*,K* 
pumps lacking engineered cysteines (Supplementary Fig. 7). 

That ~6 A wide, ~12 A long MTSET*, MTSES” and MTSACE 
pass through palytoxin-bound Na*,K* pump-channels corrobo- 
rates the findings that these channels conduct N-methyl-p- gluca- 
mine ions (diameter =7 A) only ~50 times more slowly than Na* 
ions”, and that their measured”” Na“ flux ratio exponent”* is ~1.0, 
implying little interaction between Na” ions in a queue along the 
principal pathway that passes through site II. Occupancy by a second 
Na’ ion of site I, off the main pathway but linked to it by a connec- 
tion narrow enough to preclude reactivity with MTSET*, could 
account for suggested average pump-—channel occupancy by two 
Na™ ions”’. In SERCA, lock-in of a Ca’* ion in site I by binding of 
the second Ca** ion”? in site II, and sequential release of the two Ca”* 
ions’, are similarly consistent with transported ions negotiating a 
single common pathway from the cytoplasm to the ion-binding sites 
in El states, and from those sites to the reticulum lumen during 
release in the E2P state. The present snapshot of an ion pathway right 
through the Na*,K~ pump affords a structural basis for understand- 
ing cation translocation in P-type pumps. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Ouabain- and MTS-insensitive Xenopus Na*,K* pumps. Xenopus Na*,K* 
pumps were made insensitive to ouabain and extracellular MTS reagents by the 
mutation C113Y (ref. 24) in Xenopus Na*,K*-ATPase «, subunits as described 
previously'®. Single cysteines were introduced into C113Y Na* ,K*-ATPase «, by 
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PCR. Complementary DNA in a pSD5 vector was transcribed in vitro. Xenopus 
oocytes were injected with a 50-nl mixture of 5ng of Xenopus §; and 15 ng of 
mutated Xenopus x, complementary RNAs, and incubated at 18 °C for 1-3 days. 
Current recordings and analysis. Currents were recorded in outside-out excised 
patches at 22-24 °C as described previously”'*. The internal (pipette) solution 
contained 125mM NaOH, 100mM sulphamic acid, 20mM HCl, 10mM 
HEPES, 1mM EGTA, 1mM MgCl, and 5mM MgATP (pH7.4). The external 
solution contained 125mM NaOH or TMA-OH, 125mM sulphamic acid, 
10mM HEPES, 5mM BaCh, 0.5mM CaCl,, 1mM MgCl, (pH7.6) and 
100 uM ouabain. Palytoxin (Wako) was added (from 100 uM aqueous stock 
solution) at 50nM, with 0.001% bovine serum albumin and 1 mM Na-borate. 
MTS reagents (Toronto Research Chemicals) were added from ice-cold (~0 °C) 
100 mM aqueous stock solutions immediately before use, and were refreshed at 
1.5-min intervals to maintain reactivity during prolonged (=2 min) applica- 
tions’. Alteration of palytoxin-induced current by MTS reagents was calculated 
as follows: percentage inhibition of Ipalytoxin equals 100 * (1 — Tatter/Ivefore)- Here 
Tatter represents steady palytoxin-induced current at —50 mV after MTS reagent 
application, and Ijefore represents the same current just before MTS reagent 
application. Data are given as mean = s.e.m. 

Model building. The Xenopus Na*,K*-ATPase o subunit homology model 
was built from the Ca?‘-ATPase E2*BeF; structure (ref. 12; Protein Data 
Bank code 3B9B) using SWISS-MODEL (http://swissmodel.expasy.org) as 
described previously*. Structural figures were prepared with PyMOL version 
0.97 (http://www.pymolL.org). 
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naturejobs 


hat's the fairest way to allot precious government funds to 

promising biomedical scientists? In an initiative developed by 
its outgoing director Elias Zerhouni, the US National Institutes 
of Health (NIH) has decided that ensuring a minimum level of 


support for new investigators should be part of an equitable formula — one that 
benefits both the investigator and the scientific enterprise. 

In late October, the NIH made official a policy that has been under review for the 
past two years. It aims to ensure that grant applicants who have never received 
NIH funding should have success rates comparable to those who have received 
NIH funds at least once. The agency will achieve this by routinely funnelling the 


applications of new investigators into a separate pool initially so that they are not 
competing with more experienced NIH grantees. For the fiscal year 2009, this 
translates into at least 1,650 awards to new investigators across the NIH’s centres. 

The move is meant to reduce reviewer bias against first-time applicants, a 
documented trend that, unsurprisingly, sees existing and previous NIH grantees 
— who have demonstrated success and can provide more data to buttress their 


proposals — typically faring better. 

But Zerhouni’s move was not inevitable, obvious or risk-free. With this additional 
attention towards first-timers, grantees with more experience — or, indeed, with 
just a single NIH grant — have slightly diminished chances. Is Zerhouni unfairly 
gaming the system? And will the quality of the science suffer as a result? It is 
possible, in principle. But with the average age of the new NIH grantee on the rise 
— up to 42 from 37 in 1980 — Zerhouni has recognized that exceptional young 
biomedical scientists must have a reasonable chance to succeed, and that new 
ideas and approaches are essential for a healthy research enterprise. At the very 
least, the policy sends a signal to eager but discouraged young scientists — part of 
its goal, says the NIH’s deputy director of extramural research, Sally Rockey. “It's a 
way for them to understand that the NIH is possible.” 
Gene Russo is editor of Naturejobs. 
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MOVERS 


William Brody, president, Salk Institute for 
Biological Studies, La Jolla, California 


1996-2008: President, 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
1994-96: Provost, Academic 
Health Center, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 
1987-94: Professor of 
radiology, biomedical 
engineering and electrical 
and computer engineering, 
Johns Hopkins University 


When William Brody decided to step down as president of 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, Maryland, earlier 
this year, the 64-year-old was looking forward to some 
downtime. But just as he was about to publicly announce 
his retirement, the Salk Institute came calling. “I asked if 
they were tapping my phone,” says Brody, who will start as 
Salk's president next March. 

Brody had assumed Salk was looking for an active 
molecular biologist. But Salk didn't want someone brought 
from the bench to manage fellow scientists. The small 
institute, often described as talent-rich but resource-poor, 
wanted a big name that could bolster its small endowment. 
Salk also wanted some stability; in the past two decades 
most of its presidents have stayed for only a year or two. 

Brody fits the bill. Trained as a PhD-MD, he was 
Hopkins's president for 12 years and says he has made a 
five-year commitment to Salk. He will bring the connections 
that helped him complete a US$3.2-billion fundraising 
campaign at Hopkins. But the Salk Institute is no Hopkins, 
which spends $1.5 billion a year on research and 
development — the most in the United States — and has 
some 44,000 researchers. Salk has 870 researchers, and 
acquires most of its $113-million budget from federal, state 
and philanthropic grants. “Clearly we have to build up the 
resource base — which is going to be much harder in this 
economic environment,” Brody says. 

It will be a sort of homecoming for Brody, who grew up in 
Stockton, California. After pursuing electrical engineering at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he earned his 
PhD-MD from Stanford University in California. He put 
those skills to use in the field of radiology, developed several 
patents, and co-founded three medical-device companies. 
At Hopkins, he was one of the best-paid university 
presidents, making $1.9 million in 2005-06, according toa 
2007 Chronicle of Higher Education report. At Salk, he says, 
“it'll be a whole lot less”. 

Salk will get an excellent president and fundraiser for a 
bargain price, says Ruth Faden, director of the Berman 
Institute of Bioethics at Johns Hopkins. Faden recalls a 
meeting between Brody — a renowned pianist — and 
benefactor Phoebe Berman, when she was contemplating a 
multimillion-dollar gift to found the institute. “I want to 
make sure you're everything you claim. Can you play?” Faden 
recalls Berman saying. “Bill didn't bat an eyelash, and sat 
down and played,” says Faden. “She said, ‘Okay, you got it’."m 
Eric Hand 
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Building up to an HIV vaccine 


Vaccine development is a notoriously 
challenging career path, given the 
propensity for negative results. For 
every 100 potential immunogens 
made, very few will work. Young 
scientists often choose research 
areas more likely to offer career 
advancement. Hoping in part 

to address these shortcomings, 

the International AIDS Vaccine 
Initiative (IAVI), a global non-profit 
organization, is investing $30 million 
to create a new HIV Neutralizing 
Antibody Center at the Scripps 
Research Institute in La Jolla, 
California. 

“One of the major challenges in 
the HIV world is bringing young 
investigators into the field and 
maintaining their career path,” 
says Wayne Koff, IAVI's senior 
vice-president of research and 
development. “We want to train 
the next generation of HIV vaccine 
discovery scientists.” The organization 
is seeking young scientists willing to 
commit to a multi-year programme. 
It intends to combine expertise — at 
the graduate student, postdoc and 
scientist level — in immunology, 
molecular biology, protein chemistry, 
molecular virology, computational 
biology and drug discovery. 

“The recent failure of the Merck 
HIV vaccine highlighted the need 


to think about antibodies as well 
the T-cell component in HIV 
vaccine development,” says Scripps 
immunologist Dennis Burton, who 
is scientific director of the HIV 
Neutralizing Antibody Consortium 
(NAC), acollaboration between the 
IAV| and leading AIDS laboratories in 
the United States and Europe. 
The centre plans to promote a 
multidisciplinary approach and 
dedicate time to mentoring. Graduate 
students will be afforded the chance 
to develop soft skills, such as grant- 
writing and giving presentations 
at international meetings, at a 
much earlier stage than is usual in 
academic settings. Young scientists 
will have instant connections to 
the top HIV labs around the world 
through the NAC. 

Initially the centre will have 
30 people, says Koff, including some 
senior international scientists within 
the consortium. The I|AVI hopes 
to have the centre under way by 
the beginning of 2009. “This is the 
highest vaccine-discovery priority at 
the IAVI," says Koff. He says Scripps 
would like to identify an immunogen 
consisting of broadly neutralizing 
antibodies against HIV and be on its 
way to clinical development of that 
immunogen within five years. | 
Virginia Gewin 
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faculty of agriculture in Israel. 


Imposter syndrome 


Last week, while giving a seminar, | suddenly felt as if the sentences coming out 
of my mouth weren't mine. And the brain controlling that mouth didn't seem to 
be mine either. This was not the first time | had suffered ‘imposter syndrome’. 

Although not officially recognized as a psychological disorder, it might have 
been if doctors had used me as a case study a few years back. Whether | had 
success in sub-cloning along DNA fragment or fashioning a unique 
experimental design, | would usually attribute such accomplishments to luck. 

| was relieved to discover that imposter syndrome is widespread in academia: 
sometimes successful people are unable to accept that their accomplishments 
are deserved. In extreme cases, I've heard it can lead people to avoid challenges 
altogether, for fear of failure. Fortunately, | have never suffered to that extent. 

In fact, what | have come to realize is that the syndrome is a mechanism to 
keep my ego in check. This can be a good thing. An ego can be a dangerous 
monster, as | found out as an undergraduate student when | alienated a few lab 
mates by gloating that my fruitfly genetics project was far superior to theirs. 
Ironically, not long after, | scored a paltry 65 on my fruitfly genetics exam. 
Perhaps a few recent successes explain the resurgence of the imposter in my 
seminar. Maybe it's time my ego was tamed once again. | | 
Zachary Lippman is a postdoctoral fellow at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem's 
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Birthday surprises 


Now you are 16. 


Erika Cule 


Strains of Happy Birthday greeted me from 
the kitchen. 

“... Happy Birthday dear Elizabeth, 
Happy Birthday to you!” 

I grinned and embraced my father. 
“Many happy returns, love,” he said. He 
ruffled my hair affectionately. “Sweet six- 
teen, quite something” 

Grandma beckoned from her armchair. 
“Come and give your Nan a kiss? 

I rushed to hug her. She tried to hide 
a wince as I brushed against her scars. 
“Your future should be in your inbox 
now,’ she said, with a nod towards my 
laptop. “I asked for it to be delivered this 
morning.” 

Thoughts of my father’s gift forgotten, 
I snatched up my machine and made for 
our neighbourhood coffee shop. I needed 
some privacy while I studied what life 
had in store. Installed on a sofa with a 
coffee, I logged on. Among the dozens of 
birthday greetings was the message from 
sequencing@545.com. 


Subject: Your Complete Genome 
Sequence 
Birthday Greetings, Elizabeth. 

Thank you for ordering Your Complete 
Genome Sequence High-Quality Version 
from 545.com. Our Annotation Service 
supplies a detailed genotype analysis. 
We analysed more than 6 million single 
nucleotide polymorphisms, alongside 
mini- and micro-satellites, deletions, 
inversions and copy number variations. 
We report known phenotypic associa- 
tions, together with significance levels. 
All associations reference peer-reviewed 
publications and are cross-referenced to 
GenBank and Online Mendelian Inherit- 
ance in Man where relevant. Your anno- 
tated sequence has been uploaded to the 
Worldwide Depository of Genomes. It can 
be identified by your unique GenomelD, 
which you are free to distribute to poten- 
tial employers, insurers or acquaintances, 
at your discretion. 


I caught my breath and tooka gulp of 
coffee. I had been waiting for this since 
545 launched its service two years ago. 
My grandmother, a geneticist by training, 
was as excited as I was about reading my 
future. 

I opened the Annotation file. 

Personality and Aptitudes 

I sought out the details I needed. 


Estimated IQ: 138. 

Critical and Analytical 
Ability: Ninety-eighth 
percentile 

Next term’s uni- 
versity application 
form did not yet 
have a space f or 
Genome ID How- 
ever, it would not 
hurt to drop it into 
my Personal State- 
ment to illustrate 
my curiosity about 
genetics. I knew 
that Imperial Col- 
lege London would 
have no qualms about 
checking my academic 
potential in the Deposi- 
tory. They would not be 
disappointed. 

I ordered a muffin and skipped 
through to ‘Metabolic Diseases. Unsur- 
prisingly, a set of seven SNPs inferred a 
haplotype strongly associated with type 2 
diabetes. With three of my grandparents, 
together with the obese half of the popu- 
lation, now falling into that category, the 
emerging consensus among endocrinolo- 
gists was that the condition represented 
the wild-type genotype of the twenty- 
first century. I pinched my waistline. The 
muffin lost its appeal. 

Appearance: Homozygosity for the 
BN4 allele, associated with poorly regu- 
lated cartilage formation in the nasal 
region. 

Advertisements for rhinoplasty scrolled 
across the bottom of the screen. Idly, 
I clicked on one, wondering whether 
surgery would have time to heal before 
university started. If you cannot change 
nature, nurture would be on hand to 
help out. 

‘Oncogenes and Late Onset Disorders’ 
did not surprise me in reporting homo- 
zygosity for a particular variant in BRCA2. 
My grandmother had been one of the last 
patients to be treated surgically, a decade 
ago. The latest treatment was injected 
engineered leukocytes that homed in 
on metabolically hyperactive tumours 
and restricted angiogenesis, claiming to 
‘starve your tumours before they con- 
sume you. This was the technology that 
inspired me to apply for the ‘Nanobots 
and Cellular Machines’ course at Impe- 
rial, which was refining the method and 
developing more applications. I drifted 
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into a daydream where I was head of a 
spin-out from Imperial Innovations, 
jetting to conferences with a briefcase of 
nanobots. 

My cellphone buzzed — Dad, remind- 
ing me about our lunch date. I had been 
absorbed in my future for the entire morn- 
ing. It did not look too bad. No Hunting- 
ton’s, no Alzheimer’s, no severe immune 
defects. 

No nasty genetic surprises. 

I handed a five-euro note to the barista. 
“Keep the change,’ I smiled. 

“What’s the good news?” He raised an 
eyebrow flirtatiously. 

“Tm not going to get struck down by an 
inheritable disorder anytime soon” 

“Fantastic,” he mused, “although every- 
one’s got to die sometime.” 

The receipt he gave me had something 
scrawled at the bottom. I squinted as I 
stepped out of the coffee shop and into 
the sunlight. It was a telephone number. 
Maybe my poorly regulated nasal cartilage 
was not so bad. 

Neither he, I nar my genome noticed the 
oncoming bus. a 
Erika Cule is a recent graduate in 
biochemistry from Imperial College, 
London. This article was the winning adult 
entry in the Daily Telegraph/Bayer 2008 
Young Science Writers competition 
(www.science-writer.co.uk) and is 
reproduced courtesy of The Daily 
Telegraph. 
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